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PREFACE 

My obligations to the scholars whose writings have 
in a large measure inspired this study of Luke: the 
Matt and his Worky may be found on almost every 
page of what follows. But the book is none the less 
the result of independent investigations, extending 
over many years, of the problems involved in the 
text and character of the Third Gospel and the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

To Professor Peake, who kindly read the MS. and 
made some valuable suggestions as to the scope of 
the work ; to the Rev. Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool, 
who corrected the proofs ; to Mr. H. M. McKechnie, 
who rendered invaluable assistance in seeing the 
book through the press ; and last, but not least, to 
the Hibbert Trustees for their generous grant in aid 
of publication, my warmest thanks are due and are 
gratefully tendered 

In the conviction that the key to New Testament 

V 
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vi ST. LUKE 

study lies mainly in understanding aright the nature 
and purpose of Luke's writings, this volume is sent 
forth with a sincere hope that it may assist in the 
elucidation of difficulties pertaining to the records of 
the life and teaching of Christ and his Apostles. 



H. McLACHLAN. 



Manchbstbr, 
October 13, 1919. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I. Importance of Luke's Writings 

The third gospel and the Acts of the Apostles may 
be said to form the pivots romid which the study 
of the New Testament revolves. The (juestion of 
the gospel sources forms a central pomt of the 
synoptic problem, and the reUability of Acts a 
fundamental base for the reconstruction of early 
Christian history. 

II. The " Western " Text 

Furthermore, the discussion of the greatest text- 
ual problem in the New Testament, namely that 
of the so-called " Western " text, a discussion which 
threatens to reverse the judgement of the most 
eminent English scholars, almost entirely springs 
out of the witness of the Lucan writings. " Upon 
the solution of the difficult problem of the ' West- 
em ' text," writes Professor Knopf,^ " the textual 
critic of the New Testament works to-day, and will 
have to work for long. In many cases, by the 
examination of single passages, the authority of 
the highly esteemed text is most severely shaken 
—on external evidence, since the readings of the 
' Western ' text are frequently much older and 

^ Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Bd. i. S. 1125. 
I B 
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more 'wiflespreiff^il 'internal evidence, since they 

prove themselves to be really superior and more 

primitive." "The greatest objection to Hort's 

view," says Professor Clark,^ " proceeds from the 

evidence of the Fathers. . . . The hypothesis that 

Sross license began to reign in sub-Apostolic times, 
ut that the ' Neutral ' text was preserved in some 
unknown place, is most violent, and in itself very 
unUkely." 

It is not to be assumed that a single " Western " 
text can be discovered in any manuscript superior 
to what Hort called by the question-begging title 
of the " Neutral " text. " The choice between the 
reading of the Vatican and the Sinaitic on the one 
side, and the Codex Bezae and the oldest versions 
on the other, must be determined partly by the 
exegesis of each passage, partly by the style of the 
individual author." • 

On the other hand, it cannot be admitted 
that only omissions from the " Western " text (in 
Hort's phrase " Western Non-interpolations ") can 
be proved original. The crucial question is the 
genuineness of variants and so-callea interpolations. 
As Dr. Burkitt has said,' " It is in the direction here 
indicated, viz. the preservation of the true text 
in a considerable number of cases by ' Western ' 
documents alone, that criticism may ultimately 
be able to advance beyond the point reached by 
Hort." ^ *- 

III. Nature of the following Discussions 

As a small step forward, a few passages are dis- 
cussed in the following pages, which, upon the 

^ Primitive Text of the Gospels and the Acts, "p, iii. 
» Wellhausen, EinUitung in die drei ersten Evangelien, 2tc 
Aufl. S. 6. 

* Encyclopaedia Biblica, voL iv. col. 4991. 
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evidence of the "Western" text, are attributed to 
Luke. These throw fresh Ught on Luke as evan- 
gelist and historian. One is the well-known story 
of the woman taken in adultery, usually but mis- 
takenly made part of the fourth gospel. Another 
seeks to recover for the cycle of Sabbath stories in 
Luke the remarkable incident of the man working 
on the Sabbath day. " Luke the Editor " illus- 
trates how the third evangelist has shaped a source 
Preserved in its primitive form in the first gospel 
y Codex Bezae, whilst " Luke the Theologian " 
presents a study of the doctrinal tendencies of the 
Gentile evangelist largely based on the " Western " 
text of both his writings. 

In Acts, the " Western " text gives us an earlier 
" we " passage than those in the " Neutral " text, 
and one whidi, it is suggested, is related to the con- 
version of the writer. In " Lidce the Letter-Writer " 
we see how the " Western " text makes more in- 
telligible the nature and meaning of the Apostolic 
Decree of Jerusalem, one of the most important 
documents for the historian of the beginnmgs of 
Christianity. The same text, by what seem at first 
sight trifling variants from readings more generally 
accepted, helps to clear up difficulties in connection 
with incidents reported by Luke, as, for example, 
the riot at Ephesus and the disturbance in the 
presence of GalUo, both of which are dealt with in 
essays that follow. In Luke the Linguist the 
synoptic problem is discussed and the sources of 
Acts examined. With a single exception, every 
essay discusses at some point a reading of the 
"Western" text. Those on "Luke the Man of 
Letters," " Luke the Humorist," and " Luke and 
his Friends" are at one with the rest in making 
more plain the character and personality of the 
third evangelist. 

It is certain, as New Testament criticism pro- 
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gresses, that the figure of Luke will stand out 
more prominently, and we shall recognise in him 
our great evangdist and our earUest Christian his- 
torian — one of the noblest minds of the Apostolic 
age. 
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CHAPTER I 

LUKE THE MAN OF LETTERS 

I. The Personality of Luke 

Many factors have contributed in recent years to 
make plain the commanding position of Luke 
amongst the writers of the New Testament. The 
study of the synoptic problem, the researches of 
historians and archaeologists, and the investigations 
of the Hterary characteristics of the earUest Christian 
authors have led to a clearer perception of the 
personaUty and purpose of the third evangelist. 
' The authors oi the gospels were obscure ; at 
least their personalities are obscure to us at the 
present day, with the exception of Luke." ^ The 
second gospel is the oldest, but Mark has preserved 
few, if any, of those sayings of Jesus which most 
modem scholars acknowledge as a primary source of 
Matthew and Luke. The first gospel bears the name 
of one who listened to our Lord, but in Matthew 
there are few traces of the reporter, and many of 
the ecclesiastical editor. Neither the first nor the 
second gospel contains those parables of Jesus 
which are most commonly regarded as revealing 
the riches of the mind of Christ. Luke's own atti- 
tude toward the second gospel is far from flattering. 
He virtually condenmed it as " wrong in its order 

* Moffatt, Theology ofth$ Gospels, p. lo. 
5 
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of events, unspiritual, imperfect, and incorrect." 
Some of his criticism agrees in a remarkable maimer 
with that which, we learn from Papias, was passed 
upon the book by the presbyter John. Agam, the 
author of the first gospel is \inknown. He was 
certainly not an Apostle, and probably wrote later 
than Luke. In character he must have been in 
many ways the antithesis of the third evangelist. 
He was a Jewish particularist with Jewish concep- 
tions of righteousness — " a Christian rabbi " em- 
ploying rabbinical methods of instruction, through- 
out whose gospel nms a vein of pessimism. By 
birth, Mark was " of the circumcision " and Luke 
a Gentile, a fact which explains some of their 
differences, alike literary and personal. 

To the second evangelist as the creator of the 
form of literature known as the gospel, and as the 
first writer who thus turned the stream of oral 
tradition into a literary channel, the debt of Matthew 
and Luke alike is unquestionable. But as Herder ^ 
observed, " no evangelist has so little of the char- 
acter of a man of letters and so much of the vivid ."^ 
utterance of a story-teller " as Mark. One point 
which emerges from recent discussions is of first- 
rate importance. The author of the third gospel 
is the author also of the Acts of the Apostles. Most 
scholars in England and not a few elsewhere go 
further, and, on the evidence of the medical phrase- 
ology in both books, the references to Luke in 
Colossians, Philemon, and 2 Timothy, and the 
earliest traditions on the subject, identify the 
author with Luke the companion of Paul, whose 
personal experiences, mingled with those of the 
Apostle, are narrated in tihe second part of Acts. 
It is some confirmation of the traditional view with 
respect to the gospel that Mardon {flor. a.d. 100-162), 

1 Quoted by Wendland, DU urchrisUichen Liter atuffonnen, 
S. 204. 
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the ultra-Paulinist, used it as his gospel, evidently 
connecting it with the Pauline cirde, though in 
itself it bears no unmistakable Pauline stamp.\ 

The difftculties involved in this identification 
have not all disappeared, but it is admittedly based 
on scientific reasoning, and its denial raises more 
problems than it solves. 

It may be admitted that " the divergences be- 
tween Acts and Paul's epistles suggest that the 
author was sometimes inaccmrate, and not always 
well informed, but it is hard to see that he makes 
mistakes which would be impossible to one who had, 
indeed, been with St. Paul at times, but not during 
the greater part of his career, and had collected 
information from the Apostle and others as oppor- 
tunity served." * 

With the acceptance of the traditional view, we 
learn that Luke is the only author in the New Testa- 
ment of two distinct types of book, is the earliest 
Christian historian, and, next to Paul, the most 
voluminous writer in Christian scripture. 

It is precarious to conjecture with Sir William 
Ramsay, Spitta, and Zahn, that Luke even con- 
templated a third publication. No stress, at least, 
can be laid on the use of Trpwros (Acts i. i). In the 
Koiin/j, " besides being used in a superlative or 
dative sense, npayros begins to supplant 7rp6T€pos " • 
(cp. John i. 15, XV. 18, and many passages in LXX). 

One reason why the third gospd and Acts are 
esteemed so highly in the Western world is because 
their author stands out from the rest of the writers 
of the New Testament as a man of Western tem- 
perament and training. His admiration for the 
order, justice, and common sense of the Roman 

^ B. Weiss, Meyer's Kommentar, ii. 252. 

* Lake, Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, i. 20. 

* Thackeray, Grammar of Old Testament in Greek, i. 183 ; 
cp. Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek, i. 79. 
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administration, and his sensibility to the charm 
and beauty of the Greek world, are revealed in the 
narratives of Acts, even whilst he displays no sjon- 
pathy with Roman materiaUsm or Greek idolatry. 
The characteristic Jewish contempt for Rome and 
the Gentile world in general are conspicuously absent 
from both his writings. 

In one respect Luke is unique amongst the 
synoptists, and amongst New Testament writers 
generally is comparable only with Paul and the 
unknown author of the letter to the Hebrews. He 
is a man of literary attainment and scientific culture. 

11. Luke's Description of Peter and John 

In Acts iv. 13 Luke describes Peter and John 
as aypdfjLfiaToi #cal Hiamu, Our English versions 
rendo: the words " unlearned and ignorant men." 
It may be doubted whether Luke intends so to 
beUttle the two Apostles. Drs. Moulton and 
Milligan,^ however, support the traMlation of 
aypdfifuiTos, The word, they say, " is of constant 
occurrence in the formula used by one person signing 
a deed or letter on behalf of another who cannot 
read," which " suggests that the sneer in Acts iv. 
13 is intended to picture the Apostles as illiter- 
ate." Dr. Milligan had twice • previously rendered 
aypdofiaros hy " unacquainted with literature or 
Rabbinic learning [teaching]." It would rather seem 
that this is a case where doctors disagree I A 
scholar of an earlier date* says the word means 
" illiterate," and then " one who does not possess a 

^ Vocabulary of the New Testament illustrated from the Papyri 
(1915). Pt. I. 

* Selections from the Greeh Papyri (1910), p. 58 ; New Testament 
Documents (191 1), p. 21. 

* Schleusner, Nov. Lexicon Greek-Latin in New Testament 
(1719). 
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learned and subtle acquaintance with the Jewish 
reUgion." " The term had its origin/' he adds, 
" in the schools of the rabbis." Holtzmann, Wendt, 
and other commentators understand ypafifiara. 
Acts xxvi. 24, John vii. 15, to mean specifically 
" rabbinical learning." 

Papyri scribes unacquainted with Jewish modes 
of speech might mean dv aYpofLfiaros nothing more 
or less than " illiterate ; not so Luke. Used by 
him and applied to Peter and John the word meant 
" men without a rabbinical training." This is 
supported by the words which follow : icai tSwDrat. 
In classical Greek tSutnrjs means a private PJ^i^son, 
or one without professional knowledge. Thucy- 
dides (ii. 48) distinguishes the iBuorris from the 
iaTp6s, Aristotle (Eth. iii. 8. 8) from the ^dXr^rns, and 
Plato {Phaedr. 258 d) from the' iroi-qrqs. Ludan 
(a.d. 120-200) constantly uses the word of one who 
was not a professional philosopher or rhetorician, 
and once only (Vera Historia, i. 37) in the secondary 
sense of simple-minded. Paul uses the word (i Cor. 
xiv. 16) of the man who should say " Amen " but 
does not understand the word of thanks spoken in 
ecstasy, and of himself as an orator (2 Cor. xi. 6). 
In papyri of a.d. 3-4 the word is frequently used of 
a " private " in the army. 

Dr. Chase ^ thus distinguishes aypofAfmros from 
tSidnrjs : " The term aypdufiaros looks back to the 
facts of a man's early life. To a Greek it meant 
one who has had no part in either side of Greek 
education; to a Jew it meant one who had had 
no training in the Rabbinic study of scripture. 
The term Zianrig rather regarded a man's present 
position. With the Greek it was the antithesis to 
7roAiTtic<$9 ; in the mouth of a Jew it expressed the 
contrast between the man who could understand 
and take part in religion as conceived by the scribes 

^ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. 757. 
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and one of the SxXos." Zorell {N.T, Lexicon 
Graecum) renders the whole phrase " homines in- 
docti et plebeji." It is highly significant that the 
two words form a single phiase m the writing of 
Luke — a cultured Greek convert to Christianity. 

III. The Culture and Characteristics of Luke 

Of New Testament writers known by name, Luke 
and Paul alone cannot be called aypcififjuLroi Kai tSiwrcu, 
and the one was a ph3^cian (tarpos), whilst the other 
had sat at the feet of Gamaliel. Dr. Adeney^ 
has called Paul, the author of Hebrews, and the 
author of the Johannine writings " the three New 
Testament men of scholarly attainment." But the 
scholarship of the writer to the Hebrews and of 
"John" IS not the same in range or originality as 
" that general Greek culture " wmch, as Dr. Stanton 
aflirms,* " almost alone among the New Testament 
writers Luke possesses." 

Many scholars have been similarly impressed with 
the literary abiUty of Luke. " Luke," says Dr. 
Moffatt,' " is the only writer in the New Testament 
who reminds us in style and treatment of an ancient 
Greek or Roman author ; the dedicating his works 
to an individual, their prefaces and their general 
ethos, offer a certain parallel to contemporary pa^Ji ■ 
Uterature." " The author of Acts," writes Dr. 
Percy Gardner,* " is certainly a writer of great skill, 
indeed of Uterary genius." " In the most literary 
of the gospels, the author is revealed," declares 
Mr. Jackson,* " as the accomplished man of letters." 
For Dr. Moulton* he is " the only UtUraUuf among 

^ Theological Lectures (University of Manchester), p. 200. 

* Gospels as Historical Documents, ii. 262. 

• Introduction to Literature of New Testament, p. 316. 

* Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 384. * Ibid, p. 443. 

• Grammar of New Testament Greek, ii. 7. 
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the authors of N.T. books." Yet the precise nature 
and extent of Luke's scholarship have seldom been 
defined. 

That the author of the third gospel and of Acts 
was a Greek physician is a conclusion of modem 
scholars now seldom challenged. It was an English 
scholar who first seriously durected attention to the 
words and phrases, additions and omissions, in the 
Lucan writmgs which betray the medical training 
of their author. The words of Zahn,^ to which 
Hamack subscribes, pay tribute to one who erred 
only in the very abimdance of evidence he collected 
in support of his thesis. " Hobart has proved to 
the satisfaction of any one open to conviction that 
the author of the Lucan works was familiar with 
the technical language of Greek medicine, and hence 
was a Greek physician." 

Wendland* remains unconvinced by the evi- 
dence. The medical knowledge, he saj^, " does not 
go beyond what may be assmned in cultured laymen. 
An extensive medical literature, intended for the 
most part for a wide pubUc, including niraierous 
writings by laymen and public medical lectures, had 
spread abroad an acquaintance with the medical art 
and its terminology. Philo's knowledge in this field 
exceeded that of our author, and still he was not a 
physician." Hamack's main contentions are not met. 

There is discernible in the Lucan writings a 
medical point of view, and a marked preference 
for stories concerning healing as well as medical 
technical terms and metaphors. There is also 
an avoidance of " popular medical expressions." 
Luke's changes of the Marcan text " are most 
simply and surely explained from the professional 
interest of a physiaan," • and in especial, his 

^ Introduction to the New Testament (Eng. Trans.), iii. 146. 
■ Die urchristlichen Liter aturformen, S. 269. 
• Luke the Physician (Eng. Trans.), p. 269. 
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omission of Mark's " somewhat malicious remark 
about ph5^cians " (cp. Mark v. 26 = Luke viii. 43). 

Amongst medical practitioners, even at a time 
when many were slaves, a certain level of education 
and culture, not necessarily high, may fairly be 
presumed. 

That Luke was a native of Antioch is a natural 
inference from a tradition reported by Eusebius.^ 
It may also be noteworthy that, with the single ex- 
ception of Hippocrates, all the extant Greek medical 
writers were Asiatic Greeks. 

In Luke's day Antioch in Syria was no mean 
city. Josephus speaks of it as the third city of the 
empire, next to Rome and Alexandria. Its art and 
literature won the praise of Cicero. Here East and 
West met, and Hellenism mingled with Orientalism. 
Foimded by Seleucus Nicanor (300 B.C.) as the 
capital of his kingdom, its Jewish colony dated 
from its foimdation. This great cosmopolitan city, 
with its Sjnian, Greek, and Jewish elements, was 
the birthplace of Luke, the cradle of the church, 
and the place where the name of Christian was 
first coined. The influence of Antioch in the de- 
velopment of primitive Christianity has long been 
recognised. Its importance as the scene of Luke's 
early life has commonly been neglected. 

The Antiochian Church, according to the " West- 
em " reading of Acts xi. 20,* included Greeks, 
amongst whom Luke may be reckoned.' The 
church was not of Pauline foimdation, and the 
presence in it of Gentile elements doubtless distin- 
guished the society from its Jewish parent the 
synagogue, and led the wits of the dty, famed for 
their scurrility, to give the preachers of Christos 
the nickname of Xpumavoi (xi. 26). Yet probably 

^ See " Luke the Diarist/' pp. 201. 

* See Excursus I. pp. 39, 40. 

* See " Luke the Diarist/' pp. 195 ff. 
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here as elsewhere the members of the church had 
relations with the synagogue. It is easy to suppose 
that Luke " was probably in close touch with 
Judaism before he became a Christian." ^ 

A Greek physician of Antioch, if he entered 
the church through the portico of the sjmagogue, 
might well be acquainted, in some measure, with 
the literature of (jreece, and not entirely ignorant 
of the languages of Rome and Palestine.^ 

" Almost the only passage in the New Testament 
which," in Jowett's opinion,' " reads like a Greek 
period of the time is the first paragraph of the 
gos^ according to St. Luke." Its classical style 
and similarity to the prefaces of historians like 
Herodotus, Tnucydides, and Polybius, if they do 
not necessarily point to Luke's acquaintance with 
these ancient writers, at least attest his abiUty to 
write Greek in some ways comparable to theirs. 

An American scholar * says of Luke's version of 
the sermon : " It moves carefully, steadily, and 
logically from thought to thought and is complete, 
in itself." " It is not the parallelism of the Hebrew 
style ; rather it is a style anecting the Stoic diatribe." 

The form in which the sermon is cast must be 
attributed largely to the evangelist, whether or not 
it be true that he was imder " the influence of the 
literary forms of Hellenic philosophy." 

The title of Luke's second work may have been 
originally simply Ilpdieis, though its present name 
was known to Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, and the author of the Muratorian Canon. 
Wendland* compares the Uepl ^kwlfiov irpaieoiv of 

^ Harnack, Bible Reading in the Early Church (Eng. Trans.), 
p. 34. * See " Luke the linguist/* pp. 46 ff . 

* Essays and Reviews, p. 396. 

* Parsons, Historical ExaminaHon of Non-Marcan Elements 
in Luke, p. 68. 

* Die urchristlichen Liter aturformen, S. 249, n. 2. 
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Hannibal's companion Sosylus and the II/Mi^ets 
^AXsidtfSpov of Alexander's contemporary Calli- 
sthenes. The use of similar titles by later writers 
of fiction and of marvels is no proof in itself of 
Luke's kinship with such writers. 

It is worthy of note, also, that the synchronistic 
chronology of Luke iii. i is quite in the manner of 
ancient historians, and that ne uses in his preface 
" current expressions {e.g. amrdidadai, Kode^ 
ypdalfai) of Hellenistic historical writings." ^ The 
employment in Acts of current epistola^ formulae 
is noted elsewhere.* It is therefore with good reason 
that Dr. Stanton • thinks "we may at least feel 
absolutely certain that Luke had not obtained his 
facility of expression solely from a knowledge of 
a single writer," though he beUeves " we cannot 
say mat the author of the Lucan writings had 
read this or that other Greek work." 

It is true that no definite quotation is made by 
Luke except from the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, and of this he makes by no means so 
free a use as Matthew and Mark. According to 
Dr. Swete * " the Synoptic Gospels have forty-six 
distinct quotations (Mt. 40, Mc. 19, Lc, 17), 
of which eighteen are peculiar to Mt., three to 
Mc, three to Lc." The quotations from the 
Old Testament in Acts (twenty-three in number) 
are taken from the LXX exclusively, and, with the 
exception of the passage from Isaiah which the 
Ethiopian eunuch was reading on the way from 
Jerusalem to Gaza (viii. 32), they occur only in the 
speeches. At the same time, in his vocabulary 
Luke exhibits more familiarity with the LXX than 
either Matthew or Mark. 

* Wendland, Die urchrisUichen Liter atur for men, S. 259. 

* See " Luke the Letter-Writer," pp. 161-163. 

* The Gospels as Historical Documents, ii. 264. 

* Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, p. 391. 
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Apart from Luke's knowledge of the Sep- 
tuagint, and of all which such a knowledge must 
have meant for a man of his insight and ability, 
there are numerous indications of his culture, 
character, and interests. As a stylist Luke is a 
writer who employs more classical words and is 
more precise and accurate in his constructions than 
any other evangelist. He is a Hellenist who is as 
free in his forms of expression as he is rich in his 
vocabulary. Dr. Moidton^ believes "it would be 
hard to find ancient parallels for the variation of 
style he shows as the story changes its scene," and 
compares him with the modem novelist who " will 
see to it that his country yokel and his professor do 
not talk the same dialect." 

But this tribute to Luke is connected with a 
theory of his sources which exalts the editor at the 
expense of the linguist.* As a story-teller Luke is at 
his best. He has a genius for producing effects by 
contrast and antithesis. Pathos and sadness blend 
with joy and gladness in his gospel, giving the narra- 
tive an exquisite tone of bitter-sweetness. He dis- 
plays marked evidence of constructive ability in the 
working up of his materials, and in the dove- 
tailing of his " diary " into the later chapters of 
Acts. In many ways Luke is the one New Testa- 
ment writer most in harmony with the modem 
mind. There is an element of universality in his 
gospel. It is for all nations. He alone states 
that our Lord joumeyed through Samaria, and 
mentions the gratitude of the Samaritan leper. A 
narrow nationalism or a bigoted sectarianism is 
impossible in the narrator of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan and the reporter of Paul's speech 
on Mars Hill. 

Amongst the most precious moral precepts of 

* Grammar of New Testament Greek, ii. 7. 

* See " Luke the Linguist," pp. 46 ft. 
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our Lord are those which are peculiar to the third 
gospel. In the first days of the Christian faith 
Luke perceived its essentially ethical character, 
now so generally recognised. One marked feature 
of Luke is his treatment of women and of the 
sinful. Nowhere in the New Testament is the 
sinner touched with so tender a hand, and nowhere 
are women so reverently honoured. Of old, women 
had been lightly esteemed by both Jew and Gentile. 
Luke gives them a pjrominence in his gospel which 
is, in a way, prophetic of the place and power they 
are surely winning for themselves in our own time. 
Dr. Burlatt,^ indeed, on the ground that " no sym- 
pathetic elaborations are given to the stories of 
women taken from Mark's gospel," argues that 
" the characteristic sympathy given to women, and 
the stress laid upon woman s part in the Ministry 
of Jesus, belong rather to one or more of Luke's 
sources than to Luke himself." Since, however, 
Luke is responsible for his selection of sources, and 
displays in Acts the same tendency to honour 
women, he cannot be deprived of a peculiar interest 
in their welfare. With the wealth of material at 
his disposal, which, in his gospel, exhibits this 
trait, there was no need for any embellishment 
of similar Marcan stories. The sinner, in Luke's 
gospel, is not an object for severity, but a subject 
for salvation. Christianity is slowly learning the 
lesson taught by Luke that penitence is not to be 
compelled by pain but induced by purification. 

IV. His Treatment of Sources 

In both his works Luke had his sources, but 
only in the second does he give us information at 
first hand. The so-called " we sections " of Acts 
are acknowledged even by scholars who reject the 

* Sources for the Lif$ of J$$us, pp. 1 13-14. 
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Lucan authorship of the book as a whole to be the 
composition of a companion of Paul and in the 
highest degree trustworthy. The sources employed 
in the gospel are not, save in the case of Mark, 
easily distinguished. The use of the second gospel 
by the first and third evangelists is ** the one assured 
result " of modem criticism. Luke's treatment of 
Mark is peculiar. He follows his order and 
arrangement to a large extent, and yet, much more 
than Matthew, omits parts of the narrative. For 
this various reasons are adduced by Sir John 
Hawkins.^ He endeavoured to avoid miracles 
achieved by material means, to prevent undue 
repetition, and to limit the controversy against the 
Pharisees. In two points the reason given is 
creditable to the character of the evangelist. He 
exhibits a " tendency to spare the twelve — ^to say 
comparatively little as to their faults and failings," • 
and he passes over the incident of the Sj^o- 
Phoenician woman " with its implication that 
Gentiles were as dogs who could only claim the 
cnmibs of the Master's table, or that the Master 
could even for a moment grudge his healing." • 

In passing over the feeding of the four thou- 
sand in Mark, Luke exercises a certain criticism 
upon his source, " but it is really a criticism more 
of taste than of historical doubt." * As Luke loves 
a good miracle the omission was probably due to 
his perception of the striking verbal similarities in 
Mark vi. 34-44, viii. i-io, simUarities which, as Well- 
hausen points out, cannot be original to the second 
evangelist, who regarded the two stories as relating 
to different events, and had therefore no reason 
for making them as like as possible. 

» StudUs in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 68-74. 

« IHd. p. 71. 

» Strecter, Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 223. 

* Wendland, Die urchristlichen Liter aturformen, S. 199. 
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What Luke retains of Mark*s narrative, though 
verbally improved, is as picturesque and vivid as 
the onginal sketch, which cannot be said of 
Matthew — ^a more literal copyist. Luke's additions 
to Mark, however, constitute his chief claim to the 
love and reverence of students of the New Testa- 
ment. Obviously he had other sources besides 
Mark. One of these, known in some form to 
Matthew, has been called '* Q " (German Quelle), a 
name which does not prejudice the question of its 
precise character. It has been aptly described as 
" a selection, compiled for a practicsd purpose, of 
those words or deeds of the Master which would 
give guidance in the actual problems faced by the 
Christian missionaries." ^ 

Matthew, in tiie opinion of many scholars, seems 
to have preserved more of the actual words and 
style of lus source, whilst Luke, in accordance with 
his purpose of writing Kade^fjs, followed more 
exactly its chronological order. In itself it is a 
fair inference that Luke would use his second 
source as he did his first, and in the matter of order 
this was the case. But his treatment of the lan- 
guage of " Q " was apparently determined in part by 
the existence of another and more primitive source.* 
Bemhard Weiss,* indeed, believes that Luke hardly 
less than Matthew has preserved the words, and 
not merely the order, of the source common to the 
two evangelists, and that he has reproduced it 
more faithfully than he did the text of Mark. 
For example, the petition of the disciples which 
forms the introduction to Luke's version of the 
Lord's Prayer must be attributed to " Q," since the 
third evangelist nowhere mentions the fact to 

^ Streeter, Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 212. 
• See " Luke the Linguist," pp. 64 ff. 

' Die QueUen des Lttcasevangeliums, S. 71 ; cp. Die Quellen 
der synoptischen Vberlieferung, S. 31. 
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which Christ's disciples appeal, namely, that John 
had taught his disaples to pray. Omissions from 
" Q " here and there are due to Luke's consideration 
for his*Gentile readers, to whom various Old Testa- 
ment and Judaic elements would be imfamiliar, 
whilst additions and revision, apart from mere 
stylistic improvement, were prompted by a desire 
to prevent the misimderstanding of " Q." One 
Lucan characteristic which is not^ is the insertion 
of a question when, in " Q," there is a transition 
from one subject of discourse to another {e.g. Luke 
xii. 41, xiii. 23, xvii. 37M. 

For Luke Weiss has discovered a third source (L), 
equally important with Mark and " Q," and affecting 
his presentation of both these sources, it being 
by no means confined to the sections peculiar to 
the third gospel. On this point Hamack ^ reserves 
judgement and Dr. Sanday* is critical. All that 
need be said here is that the determination of 
sources in Luke is not yet complete,* but that his 
handling of them has been shown to display decided 
literary ability. " Luke has not simply written 
out h^ sources but impressed upon them his own 
style." * 

In the Acts of the Apostles the case is much the 
same. The sources are with diflSculty analysed, 
and only by reasoned conjecture attributed to 
various persons in the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic 
circles. The historian has done his work so 
thoroughly that even the ingenuity of modem 
scholarship cannot distinctly make out his authori- 
ties. Both in the gospel and in Acts, Luke has 
used his sources with considerable freedom, especially 
in the matter of style and language. 

^ Th$ologische Literaturieitung (1908), S. 466-7. 

* Oxford StudUs in the Synoptic Problem, pp. xxi-xxiii. 

» See further, " Luke the Linguist." 

« B. Weiss, Die Quellen der synoptischen Vberlieferung, S. 186. 
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V. Luke's Acquaintance with " Profane " 
Writings 

Plainly Luke must have been acquainted with, 
and to some extent influenced by, many writings 
besides the Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
ment, the gospel of Mark, " Q," and the special 
sources of his gospel and history. Some of these, 
doubtless, have perished with the nimierous literary 
productions which have disappeared since the first 
century of our era. Others may have survived to 
the present time. Passages ana characteristics of 
the Lucan writings which point to the author's 
knowledge of the Book of Wisdom are discussed 
later.i We may fairly credit Luke with such a 
knowledge of "profane" literature as is revealed 
in the speeches of Acts, for whose form and, to a 
certain extent, content he must be held responsible.* 

Paul, in his address to the Athenians (Acts 
xvii. 28), quotes the words of certain of their poets, 
rov yap Kal yhfos iayuh. These words occur liter- 
ally in an astronomical poem. The Phaenomena, 
by Aratus (flor. 270 B.C.), and, in a slightly different 
form, €#c GOV yap yivos ca/i^, they are foimd in the 
Hymn to Zeus by Cleanthes (300-220 B.C.). " Pos- 
sibly," says Mr. James Adam,' " Paul derived the 
saying not directly from Aratus, but from Aristo- 
biilus, a hellenizmg Jew, who flourished about 
150 B.C., and was me first to mention what after- 
wards became a favourite patristic theory, that 
Plato derived all his wisdom from Moses. We 
know from Eusebius that Aristobulus cited in 
support of his audacious theory that part of Aratus' 

* See pp. 242 f . 

* See " Luke the Reporter," pp. 175 f. 

* The Vitality of Platonism, pp. 123-4. Also Norden, Die 
antike Kunstprosa, Bd. ii. S. 475. 
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poem in which Paul's quotation occurs, and there 
IS evidence to show that the Apostle was not un- 
acquainted with the Uterature of Jewish Hellenism, 
whether he had read any pure Greek literature 
or not." 

The suggestion is interesting, but not conclusive. 
A Roman citizen of Tarsus and a Greek physician 
of Antioch might easily be acquainted with the 
writings of both Aratus and Cleanthes, of whom 
one was a native of CiUda and the other of Mysia. 
Perhaps, indeed, a knowledge of both authors is 
responsible for the plural used by Paul, nvis raw 
Kad* vfjLds TTovqrwv. In the woros preceding this 

? notation {iv avr^ yap ^wfiev icat Kivovfieda koI iafjJv) 
)t. Rendel Harris ^ recognises a line from the Minos 
of the Cretan poet Epimenides, to whom the Epbtle 
to Titus is mdebted for the words Kfnjrcs ict 
tlf€var<u, KaKa Orjpia, yatrripes apyai (i. 12). Theo- 
doret of Mopsuestia, however, derived the latter 
saying from CaUimachus, and it is at least signi- 
ficant that in the source of the Ischodad Commentary 
on Acts * in Syriac Titus i. 12 is combined with the 
similar saying from CaUimachus and with Acts 
xvii. 28*. 

Blass • has even discovered in Luke's writings a 
knowledge of Homer. In Luke xxiii. 54 Oxiex 
Bezae, an old Latin MS. (e), and the Sahidic version 
preserve a curious addition to the usual text, " And 
after it had been laid there, he put into the 
sepulchre a stone, which twenty men could scarce 
roll." In the Odyssey, ix. 240, we read of a " stone 
which not even twenty-two carts might carry away," 
and the same verb en^ffrjKe is used in Lvke as in 
Homer, whereas in the parallels Matthew and 
Mark use irpoaKoXUa. " Must we not accept it for 

^ Expositor, 8th ser., iv. (19x2), pp. 348 fi. 
' Ed. Gibson, Hora$ S$miHcae, x. 39. 
• Philology of the Gospels, pp. 185 £. 
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a certainty/' asks Blass, " that Luke the physician 
had gone through his Homer ? " Most scholars will 
answer without hesitation in the negative. Doubt- 
less, as Scrivener ^ remarked, " the addition was 
conceived somewhat in the Homeric spirit." Dr. 
Chase,* however, believes it to be derived from 
Josephus, De Bello Jud. vi. 5', or from a tradi- 
tional accoimt of what Josephus there records. 
But here the coincidences are those of subject, 
not of language, the only word common to the 
two passa^^es bein^ that for twenty. This " West- 
em " readmg, unlike many in the Lucan writings, 
impresses one as a mere scribal gloss designed to 
heighten the effect of the miracle afterwards related. 
But the theory of Luke's acquaintance with Homer 
does not rest on this passage alone. In Acts 
xxvii. 41 he writes hrdKeiXav rriv mw. The obsolete 
word vavs is nowhere else employed by any New 
Testament writer; instead of which to nXotov was 
the common expression, occurring in this same 
chapter of Acts no fewer than thirteen times. 
Again, imKiXXco for eiroKdXXto is poetical. Homer, 
in the ninth book of the Odyssey already mentioned, 
has vTfas . . . iniKiXaai (148), and again vfja . . . 
€K€Xaafx€v (546). 

Amongst rigid Atticists Dr. Moulton* has noticed 
" a fondness for obsolete words with literary asso- 
ciations." He instances 17 vaih, which is freely 
foimd in Aelian, Josephus, and other Koivq writers. 
Other Homeric words used by Luke alone in the 
New Testament are acr/j^ws and ddpaos, both of 
which occur in " we " passages of Acts (xxi. 17, 
xxvii. 15). The former is, however, foimd in a 
papyrus of the third century B.C. and in an in- 
scnption of the first century B.C. 

^ Besae Codex Cantab, Introd. p. lii. 
* Syr. 'Lot, Text of the Gospels, pp. 63 f. 
' Grammar of New Testament Greek, i. 24-5. 
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If the evidence cannot be said to prove that 
Luke was a student of Homer, it does, at least, 
point to his appreciation, in common with con- 
temporary men of letters, of words and phrases 
with honourable literary connections. A weU- 
known passage in Paul's speech at Jerusalem seems 
to contain a reminiscence of Euripides. The words 
are oi5#c axrqfLov noXews TroXvrqs (Acts xxi. 39). 
Euripides (Ion, 8) speaks of Athens as ovk ojoji^s 
'EAA^ji/tov TToAtff. "AarjfjLos, literally " without mark 
or sign," was properly used of coins of which the 
impress is indistinct. In the papyri it is used of 
unstamped silver, though more frequently of men 
" not distinguished by the scars which were used 
for piuT>oses of identification in formal docimients." 
Meaning " obscure " and appUed to a city, Euri- 
pides and Luke alone employ the word. The words 
of Paul, gkXtipov oot irpog Kimpa XaKTil^€w (Acts 
xxvi. 14), according to Dr. Gardner,^ form an old 
Greek proverb used by Aeschylus and Pindar with 
slight modifications. " It is impossible to say," 
he adds, " that a Greek proverb may not at the 
time have been current in Aramaic translation. 
But it is far more reasonable to think that it belongs 
to Luke wholly, being introduced as a sort of ex- 
planation and modification." In the apologetic 
utterance of the Unjust Steward, aicairrctv ovk 
hicvcj (Luke xvi. 3J, Wendland * recognises " a Greek 
proverbial expression," and Hamack • " a classical 
citation," whUst the last-named scholar* desoibes 
the words found in a '* we " passage of Acts, ij Awoy 
Crjv OVK etaoev (xxviii. 4), as a " classical reminis- 
cence." 

In his famous description of the Athenian char- 

^ Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 4x1. 

* Die urchristlichen Literaturformen, S. 224. 

* " Die Rede des Paolus in Athen/' Te^ uud Untersuchungen, 
xxxix. I. ' Ibid. 
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acter (Acts xxvii. 21) Luke may have written from 
personal observation and experience. But it may 
be more than a mere coincidence that several Greek 
writers before him had remarked the Athenian love 
of novelty. Thucydides, for example, represents 
Cleon as saying (ii. 38), " No men are better dupes, 
sooner deceived by novel notions, or slower to follow 
approved advice. You despise what is familiar, 
wmlst you are worshippers of every new extrava- 
gance." Demosthenes speaks in tne same strain 
(Epist. PhUippi a contra Philip, Orat. i.) : " We, 
Athenians, I will speak the truth, are sitting here, 
doing nothing, always listening, making decrees, 
and making inquiries in the forum if there is any- 
thing new. 

In the observation of some of the Athenian 
philosophers with reference to Paxil, f A/cov Batfwvianf 
ooK€Z KarayyeXevs etvai (Acts xvii. 18), Norden^ 
heard an ecno of the indictment against Socrates, 
Irepa 8c Kawa haifi6via cto^^/xov (Xen. Mem, i, I. i), 
the use of " strange " for " new " indicating merely 
the usage of the imperial age. 

Dependence iipon Xenophon is reco^^nised also 
by John Weiss.' Hamack,' whilst rejecting the 
theory of which in Norden's work it forms a part, 
is in complete agreement : " There can be no doubt 
about the fact mat these, words are related to the 
accusation against Socrates, of which the AtUor ad 
Theophilum must have known something." 

VI. Luke as Historian 

As a historian Luke must not be judged by 
modem standards. The scientific conception of 

^ Agnostos Theos, S. 53. 
* Das Urchristentum, S. 181. 

» " Die Rede dcs Paulas in Athcn," Te:rt$ und Untersuchungen, 
xxxix. I. 
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history is quite a novelty. Ancient historians 
allowed themselves a freedom in invention which 
only makers of fiction now enjoy. Nevertheless 
the third gospel is admirably contrasted by Dr. 
Burkitt wiSi the first :^ "The gospel according 
to Matthew is a fresh edition of Mark, revised, 
rearranged, and enriched with new material ; the 
gospel according to Luke is a new historical work 
made by combming parts of Mark with parts of 
other documents." In the Acts of the Apostles, 
Luke's description of places and persons, of offices 
and practices, is acctunte and reliable. True, Luke 
sets down, almost impartially, the credible and the 
incredible. He was in this respect a man of his own 
a^e. " BeUef in superstition," as Dr. Moffatt re- 
minds us, " impairs an early writer's general title 
to credibUity as little as belief in the Phoenix-myth 
discredits Tadtus as a historian." The notion that 
Luke worked up his facts to fit into a preconceived 
theory is now finally exploded. He writes as one 
who simply seeks to tdl the truth. His sources 
are often scanty and legendary, and his deductions 
imperfect and misleading, but his tale is imvar- 
nidied and straightforward. Such a conclusion, 
contradicting the dogma of an early school of 
critics, is the sober declaration of impartial scholar- 
ship. 

Sir William Ramsay has compared Luke with 
Thucydides. In his use of speeches Dr. Gardner 
thinks he stands between the ethical and dramatic 
tendency of Herodotus and Tacitus, and the 
rhetorical tendency of Thucydides and Sallust. 
In some ways he resembles most the unknown 
historians of the Deuteronomic school to whom we 
owe the books of Kings. like them, Luke incor- 
porated sources in his work, if, as an editor, he 
far surpassed theuL As in Kings, so in Acts, there 

* Sources for the Life of Jesus, p. 97. 
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is a didactic element, thoiigh it is neither so pro- 
minent nor so predominant in the Christian as in 
the Hebrew narrative. Unlike Thucydides, Luke 
is not so much a philosopher of history as a man 
who records the process of a movement which he 
beUeves to be providentially ordained. He does 
not, most probably could not, give a complete view 
of the natural sequence of events, nor attempt, 
after the manner of the modem historian, to reveal 
the play of hidden forces. He is less concerned 
for the profit of posterity than for the needs of a 
particuku: circle in his own day. Yet, as Hamack * 
has proved, " Acts is not only, taken as a whole, a 
genuinely historical work, but even in the majority 
of its details it is trustworthy." Some of these 
details have been verified, in a remarkable way, 
by research and discovery ; others, if still regarded 
with suspicion by certain scholars, have been shown 
to possess a high degree of credibility. 

Luke's accoimt of the " first enrolment made 
when Quirinius was governor of Syria," when every 
one went " to his own dty " (Luke ii. 1-4), until 
recently was regarded as a tissue of blimder^ 
Amongst the papyri discovered at Oxyrhynchus are 
a large number of census returns, or house-to-house 
enroLments (#caT* ouciav dnoypaifKu), which prove 
that the enrolments took place every fourteen 
years. We possess one return dated a.d. 34 and 
another which Drs. Grenfell and Himt* on good 
evidence date a.d. 19-20. " EarUer than a.d. 20 
the existence of the fourteen years' cycle is not 
directly attested, but there is plenty of indirect 
evidence." " It is prima facie a very probable 
hypothesis that the numbering described by St. 
Luke was connected with a general census held for 
10-9 B.C. Moreover, the papyri are quite con- 

^ Acts of the Apostles (Eng. Trans.), p. 398. 
' Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ii. 209 ff. 
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sistent with St. Luke's statement that this was the 
"first enrohnent." An of&cial letter-book dated 
A.D. 104^ confirms Luke's statement that at the 
time of a census " every one went to his own city," 
and though Quirinius was not governor of Syria 
at the date named, Sir William Ramsay^ gives 
reasons for believing that he was in Syria in 8 B.C. 
— ^possibly in connection with the census in question. 
Bemhard Weiss • is, therefore, hardly justified in 
remarking that the two statements in Luke about 
the enrolment and the date are proved to be in- 
correct " on dear historical evidence." 

Again, the so - called " trial brfore Herod " in 
the third gospel has frequently been treated as 
purely fictitious. " It is, says one critic,* " a 
very patchwork of appropriations from other in- 
cidents." Recent studies are much less unfavour- 
able to Luke's reputation as a historian. 

Hamack noted that Luke rives us certain in- 
formation, nowhere else recorded, concerning the 
relationship of Herod Antipas and his court to 
Christ and the new religion. Mr. Streeter suggests 
that the massacre by Pilate of certain Galileans (Luke 
xiii. 1-5) had led to an estrangement between him 
and Herod, which was healed by the Roman 
governor referring the case of Jesus to the Jewish 
king. He can discover no apologetic motive for the 
growth of legend, and believes that Luke, perhaps 
ultimately tlu-ough Manaen, Herod's rnvrpo^^ (Acts 
xiii. i),* or Joanna, Herod's steward's wife (Luke 
viii. 3, xxiv. 10), shows a special interest in and know- 
ledge of the Herods, and has here preserved " an 
independent and valuable source of information." 

^ British Museum Papyri, 904. 

* Was Christ bom at Bethlehem ? pp. 117 ff. 

* Die Quellen des Lucasevangeliums, p. 196. 

* Robinson Smith, Hibbert Journal, April 1912. 

* See p. ai8. 
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Dr. Verrall goes further.^ He denies the resem- 
blance between the behaviour of Herod Antipas, 
as described by Luke, and that of the Roman 
soldiers as described by the rest, which has given 
rise to the sceptical criticism of Luke's narrative. 
He argues that Herod, who had acted against his 
own feelings and will in persecutine; the Baptist, 
" would be rather disindm^ than incUned to molest 
another John who gave no provocation." In fact, 
there was no trial before Herod, and the conmion 
translation and interpretation of Luke xxiii. 8-16 
are nusleading. Pilate sent Jesus to Herod in 
order " to ascertain whether or not the Galilean 
authorities concurred in the accusation." The 
crucial passage is verse 11, iiovdevijaas 8i adrov 6 
*}ipi(>Sr)s aifv rots arpareiifiaaiv airoC #cai ifmaifas, 
Trepi^aXwv iadip-a Aafinpav aviireyudfev adrov Tip 
nctAaro), which is rendered, " But Herod, with his 
forces, thought nothing of him, and jestinjg there- 
upon, putting on him fine apparel, sent him back 
to Pilate." Such a person as Christ in the char- 
acter of a claimant to the throne caused the king 
some amusement. But being interested in the 
reports concerning Jesus, he retains his hope " to 
see some mirade done by him " even when parting 
with him. The fine apparel was " a royal gift 
and mark of favour," and it was for this the soldiers 
cast lots (Luke xxiii. 34-35) as "a valuable per- 
quisite." 

The words of Pilate (Luke xxiii. 15) addressed to 
the accusers of Jesus, and referring to the action of 
Herod, are current in two texts, (wAr€/Le^€v yap atJrov 
npos 'qfids, and aviTreyu^a yap ifids irpos avT6v — ^the 
latter a " Western " reading. A third conflate read- 
ing of the Syriac and Armenian versions may be 
neglected. 

Dr. Verrall rejects the first reading on the ground 

* Journal of Th$ohgical Studies, x. 321 flf. 
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that it ignores the essential matter, that it is not 
in Luke's style, and that the form is not very suit- 
able to the situation in which the procurator and 
the accusers are not co-operators but rather adver- 
saries. He conjectures that both texts are cor- 
rections of an original saying — ov^c^c yoip avr^v 
irpos ifids. His arguments in support of this 
emendation are not convincing. A friendly Herod 
would not hand over Jesus to the tender mercies 
of men clamouring for his blood, even if they were 
only prosecutors and not judges in the case. 

Assuming the originaUty of the " Western " 
reading, the variant may easily be explained. The 
visit of Christ to Pilate being wrongly interpreted 
by a scribe as a movement from one court to 
another, it seemed most natural for the procurator 
to explain to his hearers Herod's acquittal of the 
accused by the words oi/^cui^ yap airov irpos 
'fjfids. Probably the scribsd misinterpretation of 
the passage was due to the technical use of avairiyLnfj^ 
^remittere, "to send up to a higher authority," 
a usage common in the papyri and f oimd in Acts 
XXV. 21, iK^Xevaa rripeurdicLL airov €(09 oS avairiyjftfa 
airov irpos Kaiaapa. The apocryphal gospel ac- 
cording to Peter {circa a.d. 110-130) represents a 
still later stage in the legend of " the trial before 
Herod," exhibiting the kmg as sitting with Pilate 
and other judges of our Lord, and pla5dng the 
leading part in his condemnation. 

Dr. feurkitt^ accepts the general view of Dr. 
Verrall with the remark, " The inclusion of the story 
how Herod treated the Good Physician with 
cjmical generosity must be held to illustrate the 
excellence of St. Luke's historical information 
rather than his credulity or inventiveness." 

Of New Testament writers, it may be added, 
Luke alone mentions a Roman emperor by name. 

* Gospel History and its Transmission, 3rd ed., Pref. 
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Unlike Mark, he does not call Herod Antijpas a 
king (Mark vi. 14), but gives to him (Acts xiii. i) 
the title of Tetrarch, which he was the only Herod 
to bear. In Acts (xxv. 13) Luke tells us that Herod 
Agrippa came to Caesarea to greet Festus, the new 
governor, invited, presiunably as a person ac- 

$ tainted with the idiosyncrasies of Jewish en- 
usiasts, to take part in the trial of Paul. He 
came, and Bemice with him, /irrd iroXXrjs ^vraaUis* 
It is a detail which verifies itself, reminding one of 
the pomp with which an Indian prince deems it 
fitting to appear when simnnoned to a conference 
by the PoUtical Agent of the Imperial Government. 
Tlie woman's apparent readiness to greet the 
successor of her sister's husband, then out of favour 
with the Roman authorities, illustrates the insight 
of a historian familiar with the ways of the women 
of the family of Herod. 

In regard to the chronology of Acts, Hamack, 
after a careful investigation, concludes that " the 
book can very well hold its own when compared 
with the historical works of that period." Besides, 
as Dr. Sanday reminds us,^ Luke " had not the 
advantages that {e,g,) Josephus had of Uving at the 
centre of the empire, in personal intercourse with 
the court, and with access to the best authorities. 
Even with the help of public inscriptions and the 
like, it cannot have b^n an easy matter for a 
provincial like St. Luke to fix exact synchronisms." 
In certain respects Luke's accuracy is note- 
worthy. The variety of dty organisations in the 
Eastern empire, which existed in Luke's time, was 
a relic of the age of free or confederate city-states, 
and, as was natural, names were proudly retained 
when the reaUty they represented had disappeared. 
In Acts xvi. 12 we read, " And from thence to 
PhiUppi, a city of Macedonia, the first of the district, 

* studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 13. 
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a colony." From coins and inscriptions we leam 
that the dty was a Roman colony bearing the name 
of Colonia Augusta Julia Philippensis. The word 
fjL€pk translated by the A.V. " part," and by the 
R.V. " district," for long presented great difl&culty. 
Hort ^ wrote : " fjL€pis never denotes simply a region, 
province, or geographical division ; when used of 
land, as of an3^ing else, it means a ' portion ' or 
' share.' " He suggested that here was a primitive 
error, and offered a conjectural emendation. 

Among the papyri dociunents found at Fayoiun, 
however, a considerable niunber use the word to 
describe the divisions of the district. For example, 
in a deed of divorce dated a.d. 45 the man and his 
wife are said to be " of the Heraclides district of 
the Arsinoite nome," rij^ *HpaicAt8ou fieplSos rod 
^Apaivoeirov vofiov,^ Fayoimi, it is true, is in Egypt 
and Philippi m Macedonia. But the Kotvv was a 
language practically without dialects, and in the 
first few centuries of our era covered a far larger 
proportion of the civilised world than even Enghsh 
does to-day."* One result of the enthusiasm for 
Hellenic culture on the part of the Macedonian 
kings is that of the Macedonian speech proper 
there does not survive a single phrase or gram- 
matical form. Apart from the widespread character 
of the Koiinj the connection between Fayoimi and 
Macedonia is established by the fact that the 
former was colonised by veterans from the army of 
Alexander. 

Even so, the Acts passage is not freed from 
difficulty. Philippi is eddied first " of the district, 
but Amphipolis was the capital of this division of 
Macedonia. Consequently Blass detects another 
error in the text of this verse, and, correcting a 
supposed dittography, reads " a city of the first 

* Notes, p. 96. ■ Berlins griechische Urkund&n, 975. 

■ Monlton, Grammar of New Testament Greek, i. 5. 
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district of Macedonia/' Sir William Ramsay, be- 
lieving Luke to be a native of Philippi, sees m the 
description of the city the author's interest and 
pride in his native place. If Luke, as is more 
likely, belonged to Antioch, his language must 
have been coloured by local feeling. A visitor to 
Leeds might easily write as though it were the 
first dty m Yorkdoire, for so it was until the last 
census, and still is in the opinion of its citizens. 
At the time when Luke wrote Philippi was on the 
way to become, as it did later, the chief city of the 
division. Sir William Ramsay accepts Acts xvi. 12 
as evidence that Philippi had begun to claim the 
title. " The descriptive phrase is like a lightning 
flash amid the darkness of local history, recording 
in startling clearness the whole situation to those 
whose eyes are trained to catch the character of 
Greek dty history and city jealousies." ^ Similarly, 
the chief magistrates of Philippi were not techni- 
cally oTparriyoi, as Luke calls them. But these 
men, as Cicero tells us and the inscriptions prove, 
frequently called themselves " praetors," QTparrjyol, 
ana Luke, a good-natured visitor, does not scruple 
to employ the courtesy title current in the dty. 
These magistrates have their lictors, /JojSSoi^ot 
(Acts xvi. 35), a title quite incorrectly used by 
Luke if he had been speaking of a Greek and not 
a Roman dty. 

In the next chapter of Acts we find Paul at 
Thessalonica. This was a free Greek city with its 
own constitution, like Athens or Tarsus, and still 
enjoyed the right of self-government — ^thanks to 
the part it had taken aj^ainst Brutus and Cassius 
in the dvil war. In xvii. 8 the rulers of the dty 
are called mXinipxai., a name which does not appear 
elsewhere in Greek Uterature. It is none the less 
correct, for an inscription of Salonica on an arch 

* Si, Paul the Traveller, pp. 206-7. 
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demolished some years ago relates that it was 
erected when certain persons were politarchs of 
the city. 

The passage which mentions Philippi is a " we " 
passage, whilst that describing Thessalonica is not. 
feoth are equally accurate pictures of the cities in 
question. In his use 01 the two names for 
Jerusalem, Luke, according to Codex Bezae, follows 
rules which are discoverable by investigation (see 
Excursus IL pp. 40 ff.). 

Dr. Headlam ^ has shown that the ypa/iftarA;? 
(Acts xix. 35) is as distinctive of Ephesus as the 
noXtrdpxn^ ^^ Thessalonica, or the Areopagus 
(xvii. 19) of Athens. In Ephesus 17 iKKXrjaia (xix. 32) 
was a survival of the old Greek democracy. It 
appears in the inscriptions as does also the title of 
the city, vecoKSpos rfjs *A/3T€/it8os'. The case is the 
same with the *Aauipxoi (verse 31), the ^AvBvnarot 
(verse 38), and the Roman Assize. In xxv. 3 
Publius the Trpwros of Melita is introduced. The 
title appears in an inscription discovered in Malta. 
In short, as Hamack says, " all the official titles 
in the book are correct." Amongst these may be 
included one which the German scholar hardly 
accepts. The arparoTreSdpKTj^, to whom, according 
to the " Western " text, Paul and his fellow-prisoners 
were handed over (Acts xxviii. 16), was, as Mommsen 
explained, the Princeps Peregrinorum — the title 
which appears in an old Latin version (Gigas) — 
the head of the centurions employed for the purpose 
of maintaining communications between the Em- 
peror and the provinces. Preuschen* is of opinion 
that the " Western " reading proceeds from some one 
well acquainted with Rome, and that it cannot be 

* Authority and Archaeology, pp. 351 £. Cp. Inscription of 
Palmyrene, a.d. 131 ; Cooke, Text-Booh of North Semitic Inscrip^ 
tions, p. 281. 

■ Die Apostelgeschichie, p. 158. 
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original, since there is no reason why it should have 
been omitted from the earlier imcials. The first 
statement may be accepted. Luke, when he wrote 
Acts, was well acquainted with Rome. As for the 
second objection, the omission may be due to the 
correction of a scribe imperfectly acquainted with 
the functions of the oT/^aroTrcSap/nyy. 

John Weiss ^ pays tribute to the numerous state- 
ments in Acts which cannot have been invented, 
are archaeologically accurate, and confirmed bjr con- 
temporary sources and inscriptions (vi. i, 9 ; xiii. 7 ; 
xiv. II ; xvi. 9, 12, 14, 20, 22, 24, 35, 37 ff. ; xvii. 6 ; 
xviii. 12 ff.), especially the story of Demetrius 
" which can be illustrated sentence by sentence 
from the inscriptions " (xxii. 24 ff. ; xxiii. 23, 26 ; 
xxiv. 3 ; XXV. I, 10 ff., 12, 16, 21, 23 ; xxvii. i ; 
xxviii. 16, 30, 31). He acknowledges also the very 
valuable information given relating to the popular 
religion (xiv. 11 ff. ; xvi. 16 ff. ; xviii. 6, 18 ; 
xix. II ft., 14 ff. ; XX. 7 ; xxi. 4, 10 ff.), and to 
the spread of Christianity (xi. 19 ff. ; xviii. 24 ff. ; 
xix. I ff.). 

In one particular Luke is often convicted of 
carelessness and incompetence as a historian. Most 
scholars who deny the Lucan authorship of Acts, 
and a few who do not, hold that the author of the 
third gospel and of Acts made some use of Josephus. 
The evidence for this is derived from the references 
in the speech of GamaUel to Theudas and Judas 
the Galilean (Acts v. 33 f.), and the mention in 
the gospel of L3rsanias the tetrarch of Abilene 
(iii. I, 2). In both passages, if indebtedness to 
Josephus be proved, Luke has fallen into serious 
chronological errors throiigh extraordinarily care- 
less use of his authority. There is no exact parallel 
in the Lucan writings to such gross carelessness. 
The legendary elements and mistaJces discovered by 

^ Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Bd. iii. S. 2196. 
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Harnack and others are not to the point in this 
connection, whilst Luke's editing of Mark, and, so 
far as we can make it out, of " Q," do not support 
the theory of his misreading of Josephus. On the 
contrary, Luke would seem to have been historian 
enough to know the importance of accuracy in the 
citation of authorities, imless he was in a position 
to correct their statements. And as his preface to 
the gospel shows, he was consciously striving to 
write oKpi^ws and icodcf ^9. 

Blass would solve the diflftculty in regard to the 
Acts passage by presuming a Christian interpolation 
in the text of Josephus, whilst Dr. Selwyn ^ assiunes 
the identification of Theudas with a certain 
Athronges, said by Josephus to have set himself 
up for a kin^. Professor Torrey,* however, has proved 
that Luke is simply following an Aramaic source 
which was indebted to some history of the period 
" in which the facts were not clearly stated." " He 
could not easily have obtained it from the An- 
tiquities, for the correct statement is given there 
very plainly and briefly ; and that that was not 
his source is shown by the number ' four hundred ' 
in Acts V. 36." • At most, apparently, Luke can 
be convicted only of following his source with 
singular fidelity. The statement in the gospel 
(iii. i) that "in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tibenus Caesar . . . Lysanias was tetrarch of 
Abilene " remains to be considered. The chrono- 
logy is clearly erroneous, since Lysanias the tetrarch 
was executed by Mark Antony in the year 56 B.C. 
But the territory that Lysanias had ruled over 
continued to bear his name. Josephus speaks of 
the so-called kingdom of Lysanias, Mpay jSaatAeiav 
Tqv AvGovlov KoXovfiivriv {Bell. Jud. ii. 5)- I^ 

1 St. Luke the Prophet, pp. 331 flf. 
* See " Luke the Linguist/' pp. 66 ff. 
' Composition and Date of Acts, p. 71. 
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Ant. XX. 7 Josephus relates that in a.d. 53 Agrippa II. 
received the tetrarchy of Philip, and Batanaea to- 
gether with Trachonitis and Abila, adding that this 
last had formerly been the tetrarchy of Lysanias. 
" Can we doubt/^ asks Dr. Burkitt,i " that the third 
evangelist was writing with this passage of Josephus 
in his mind ? " But if the province was " so-called " 
he might have foimd it, as Professor Torrey urges, " in 
any source he laid his hand on." Obviously Luke's 
dependence upon the Jewi^ historian is not the 
only possible explanation of what are, at least, 
cunous coincidences. Perhaps the Scottish verdict 
" not proven " best meets the case. 

We may conclude that if Luke cannot be ranked 
among the great ecclesiastical historians, he may 
fairly claim to be the first of a long illustrious line 
of scholars, who have investigated the origins of 
Christianity and sketched the progress of the early 
church. 

VII. Luke's Style 

Of Luke's style as a writer something has been 
already said. Norden • distinguishes the style of the 
gospel from that of Acts. The writer of the former 
** for good reasons and with a fine feeling " did not 
work over his sources so freely as in the latter work. 
Again, recognising different strata and different 
styles in Acts, the presence of the same figure 
(Utotes) in passages (xix. 11, xxviii. 2) presumably 
from diflPerent hands presents a problem which the 
critic cannot be said to have solved. Such pheno- 
mena are explained by the traditional theory of the 
unity of the book. The contrast, also, to which 
Norden alludes between the manner of Stephen's 
speech (chap, vii.) and that of Paul (chap, xxii.) 

1 Gospel History and Us Transmission, pp. 109, no. 
* Die antike Kunstprosa, Bd. ii. S. 482-92. 
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is made intelligible by Professor Torrey's theory of 
the sources of Acts. 

The judgement of Mr. Simcox ^ on Luke's writing 
is both cautious and critical. " The language never 
ceases to be Hellenistic ; however marked or how- 
ever successful the effort at classical stvle may be, 
we usually see that it is an effort. Perhaps it may 
even be said that he sometimes gets out of his depth 
when the effort is long continued, and in trying to 
be elegant ceases to be correct." 

This estimate must now be modified in view 
(a) of the " translation Greek " due to the author's 
fiaeUty to his sources,* (b) of the fact that many 
instances of incorrect Greek formerly adduced have 
been shown to belong to the Kotv^. In Acts xix. 16 
the seven sons of Sceva seem to have become two 
{dp^orepoi), and in xxiii. 8 the same adjective is 
used ol three articles of Pharisaical belief. The 
Bezan text, omitting eirrd in xix. 14, avoids the 
apparent error, but it is impossible to see how the 
"Neutral" text arose if it be really secondary. 
Dr. Moulton • is driven to conclude that the text is 
corrupt, or that " the verses are an interpolation 
from a less educated source." The pap5ni examples 
illustrating this usage of dfuf>6T€poL are late — ^an 
early example (13 B.C.) * being open to another in- 
terpretation — ^but in view of the papyri evidence, 
the " imdeniable Byzantine use of the term," and 
the fact that the Sahidic and later versions took 
the word to mean " all," it is not impossible that 
Radermacher, Preuschen, and Robertson are right 
in supposing the word has this sense in Acts xix. 16. 
A colloquial or vernacular usage is certainly not 
out of place in the popular narrative of Acts xix. 
11-20. In xxiii. 8 it is more probable that a/ycAov 

1 Writers of the New Testament, p. 22. 

■ See " Lnke the Linguist." 

■ Grammar of New Testament Greek, i. 80. 
* Berliner griechische Urkunden, 1057. 
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and 7rv€Vfia form a single idea, and that dfuf>oT€fKL 
is used in the stricter and older sense. Again, in 
the Kow^ the dative often expresses extension of 
time. Thus iroXXols XP^^'^^ (Luke viii. 29) is sup- 
ported in the sense of the R-V."" " of a long time " 
by the constantly recurring formula in papyri 
letters, ippioaOai c€ evxpiia 'noMols xpo^o^?*^ ^n the 
other hand, the accusative could be used in the 
common speech to express point of time, as. in 
Acts XX. 16. *Eav with the indicative (Luice xix. 
40, Acts viii. 31) is found in the papyri. Ewcoai even 
before a vowel, as in Acts i. 5, is the regular form in 
the papyri. 'Eoroxrav (Luke xii. 35) is attested both 
bv the inscriptions and pap}^!. *Eif to denote price 
(Acts i. 18) has niunerous papyri parallels. 'EktA/cmi, 
unknown to Attic Greek, is found in its ethical mean- 
ing as in Acts xxvi. 7 (alone in New Testament). 
Such illustrations might be multiplied. The triple 
negative of Luke xxiii. 53 illustrates the vernacular 
style of our author. 

In Acts xix. Luke, as we now perceive, manifests 
an acquaintance with the current terminology of 
magic, e.g. Updii^s (xix. 8) is a technical term for 
a particular spell, and is mistranslated by " deed " 
in our English versions. 

In Luke, as in the rest of the writers of the New 
Testament, are also found many words formerly 
denominated biblical, but now proved by the papjni 
to be merely popular Greek. Luke's language, 
says Robertson," "is that of a man of culture 
with a cosmopohte tone, who yet knows how to 
be popular also." It cannot be said of Luke as 
of Tertullian the Latin father, or of Carlyle the 
Scottish historian, that " the style is the man." 
He is not, like Luther, idiomatic, racy, and collo- 
quial, impressing his personality and precepts on 
his readers by the power of his pen. He does not 

> British Museum Pftpyri, 417. 
* Gramnuu^ of the New Testament, p. 122. 
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possess the passion of Paul or the polish of the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

But when all is said, Luke is a versatile and 
accomplished writer, and as evangelist and his- 
torian exhibits the scholarship, graces, and temper 
which entitle him to rank amongst Hellenist men 
of letters. 

EXCURSUS I 

The reading *E^Xqviards (Acts xi. 20) is supported by 
B, D^ Ej, Hj, Lj* ^2* 2^d ^ cursives but one. "EXXqvas, 
says Hort, " is probably ' Western.' " It is the reading 
of «*=, D*, A, 112. Transcriptional evidence is in favour 
of the former^ as the word is " so rare that it is no 
longer extant, except in a totally difierent sense, any- 
where but in Acts, and two or three late Greek inter- 
pretations of the Acts; more especially when the 
change introduced an apparent difficulty." But Hort 
admits that "EXXrivas has at least prima facie intrinsic 
evidence in its favour. Most editors and commen- 
tators read the latter on the ground that the sense of 
the passage as a whole requires it. 

Wendt, however, accepts ^EXXqviards, but in the sense 
of "EXXrivas, i.e, Greek-speaking non-Jews. It is a con- 
siderable support for the " Westem " reading that all 
the MSS. which read ^EAAi^vtara?, except B, omit koL, 
since there is no point in the words " also to the 
Grecians/' as Hellenists had been members of the church 
from the first (see vi. i and list in chap. ii.). 

Dr. Bacon holds that the source behind Acts xi. 20 
must have read 'EAAiyvay, "as the sense requires," 
but the author wrote *EAAiyvtaTcfe under the influence of 
his ruling idea of the twelve Apostles at Jerusalem as 
the " sole board of commissioners for foreign missions " ^ 
— a theory which assumes a low view of the auctor ad 
Theophilum, Possibly the change to ^EXXqvicrrds in most 

» The Story of SL Paul, pp, 85, 89. 
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MSS. was due to consideration of the fact that Paul 
was par excellence the apostle to the Gentiles, though, 
as Wendt observes, " he nowhere claims to have been 
in point of time the first preacher of the gospel to the 
heathen." 

EXCURSUS II 

*l€poa6\viJLa AND *l€pov(ya)<riix IN LuKE AND ACTS 
[Codex Bezae] 

In his discussion of Luke's topographical knowledge, 
Hamack ^ remarks that the name given to the centre 
of Judaea and of Christendom is of itself a matter of 
the deepest interest. " 'lepoaoAufta," he saj^, " is only 
used by J-uke in the gospel where he has no source 
before him, and in the purely geographical sense." 
" The same attitude towards the names is plainly dis- 
cernible in chapters i.-vii. of the Acts and in the * we ' 
sections." On the other hand, Hamack confesses 
" that the variations in Acts, chapters viii.-xxi., omitting 
the ' we ' sections, are not to be explained," i.e, Luke 
here (though he prefers ^lepouooAT^ft) keeps to no rule, 
but in chapters i.-vii., in the " we " sections, and in 
xxii.-xxviii., " his rule can be dearly discerned." Briefly 
stated, the rule referred to is that ^lepoaoAv^ui is used 
in topographical notices, and when, as in xxv. i, 7, 9, 
15, 20, 24, xxvi. 4, 10, 20, xxviii. 17, Jerusalem is 
spoken of in some other dty as Caesarea or Rome, whilst 
in Jerusalem itself (e,g. xxiii. 5, 17, 18, xxiii. 11, 
xxiv. II, xxv. 3) the Biblical name is employed, as 
it is in scenes of solemnity. 

In his investigation, Hamack, as he expressly states, 
left Codex Bezae " out of consideration." An examina- 
tion of Luke's usage based on the neglected manuscript 
partly confirms and partly corrects the Lucan nde 
deduced from the " Neutral " text. 

* Acts of the Apostles (Eng. Trans.), p. 78. 
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(i) In the gospel (ii. 24) 'UpoaoXvfia is read by D 
with the older MSS., dvi^ayov airov cty *l€poa6Xvfia. 
It is in a section peculiar to Luke, and although the 
context might suggest a reference to the sanctity of 
the capital, the evangelist thinks of the city only in a 
geographical sense. 

(2) In ii. 42 the name of the city is omitted by D 
with N, B. A and C read *l€poa6Xvfia, which is inappro- 
priate, since the passage speaks of the journey of Jesus 
to Jerusalem, at the age of twelve, in order to become a 
" son of the law." 

(3) In V. 17, where it is stated that " there were 
sitting by the Pharisees and doctors of the law which 
were come out of every village of Galilee and Judaea 
and Jerusalem," D omits the words leal ^UpovaaX'^fi read 
by N, B, in a geographical list. 

(4) Again, in vi. 17, instead of " a great number of 
the people from all Judaea and Jerusalem and the sea 
coast of Tyre and Sidon," where a geographical sense 
lies on the surface, D omits ^UpovaaMjfi, reading simply 
" from all Judaea and other cities," an inexact phrase 
which may have provoked the correction of scribes. 

(5) In xiii. 22 D differs from h, B, in reading ^Upovaa- 
Xi^fjL, where it is said that Jesus went " through cities and 
villages teaching and journeying on towards Jerusalem." 
The words form part of an introduction to a " Q " passage. 

(6) In xiv. 28 D reads ^IcpovooAi^/t against all the 
uncials, where the narrative relates how Jesus went up 
to Jerusalem for the last time to be received by the 
populace with rejoicing as the coming Messiah. It is 
a Marcan passage, and the parallels in the first and 
second gospels read *l€poG6Xvfia. 

(7) In xviii. 31 D, supported by B, reads ^UpovaaXi/jfi, 
when Jesus " took unto him the twelve, and said unto 
them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all the 
things that are written by the prophets shall be accom- 
plished unto the Son of Man " — a Marcan passage, 
where Matthew and Mark read 'kpoadAvfui. 
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(8) In xxiii. 7 D reads ^UpoadXvfui with the rest of 
the MSS., where it is said of Pilate that " when he knew 
that Jesus was of Herod's jurisdiction, he sent him unto 
Herod, who himself also was at Jerusalem in those 
days." According to Codex Bezae, therefore, Luke, in 
his gospel, when describing our Lord's entry, of his 
own choice, into Jerusalem, for the purpose of dis- 
charging his fimctions as the Messiah (xiii. 12, xiv. 
28, xviii. 31), employed the more sacred name for 
the capital, whereas when the action of his parents in 
taking him as a babe to the dty (ii. 24) and of Pilate 
in sending him there as a prisoner is described, the 
geographical term is used. In xiv. 28, xviii. 31 the 
dis^ence of the text of Codex Bezae in Luke from that 
of the parallel passages in Matthew and Mark, in view 
of the harmonising tendencies of scribes, furnishes a 
strong presumption of its originality. The omission of 
*l€/>oi;aaAT}/i in v. 17, vi. 17 testifies to Luke's dislike 
of the use of the sacred name in a mere geographical 
sense, and in the rest of the gospel it is nowhere found 
as one of a list of names. 

Of Luke's usage in Acts, chapters i.-vi., Hamack 
observes " the author has only once written *Upoa6Xvfia 
(i. 4), .where he tells us that our Lord commanded his 
disciples not to depart at once from the place Jerusalem ; 
as for the rest of the passage, ever3rthing in the early 
history of the Church is of so lofty a character that he 
only speaks of ^UpovaaX'qfjL (11 times)." 

(i) In these chapters D presents but one slight 
variant (v. 16), " And there came also together the 
multitude from the cities round about unto Jerusalem," 
€k being inserted before *Ie/>ot;aaAi{/i ; in other words, 
Luke avoids the use of the sacred name in a merely 
topographical way, for the multitudes were bringing 
their sick to be healed. The scene depicted is, of course, 
in the dty. 

(2) In i. 8 the capital is called *l€/>ot;aaAi{/i, and linked 
with Judaea and Samaria, but it is spoken of as a place 
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in which the apostles were to witness for Christ (cp. 
viii. 26, X. 39, xii. 25, xv. 2). In the " we " sections, 
as Hamack says, " the reason for the variation between 
the two forms of the name is quite evident ; in xx. 16, 
xxi. 4, 15, 17, ^UpoaoXvim is written because the author 
is concerned simply with topographical notices." In 
these sections there is no variant in D, but in xxi. 4 
only the Latin text " hierosolyma " has been preserved. 
" But among these verses," continues Hamack, " stands 
a sa3dng of the prophet Agabus ; here we read in oratio 
directa (xxi. 11) rov avSpa . . . Si/jaovatv iv ^UpovaaXqfx 
at lovSatbt, and now the bystanders take up the word 
'UpovaaXi/jiJL (xxi. 12), and also Paul says (xxi. 13) 
a7rodav€w els ^lepovaaXfifi iroiums ^co. The Biblical 
form ^lepovooAi^/i alone suited the solemnity of the whole 
scene." In this passage Codex Bezae presents no 
variant in the name of the dty. In chapters xxii.-xxviii. 
'Ic/KwaoAij/Lt occurs only six times, and *l€poa6Xvfia ten 
times. The former is used when the city is spoken of 
in Jerusalem itself, and the latter when it is spoken 
of elsewhere. In Codex Bezae, of the six ^UpovaaXrjfi 
passages three are in sections not extant, one (xxii. 5) 
is foimd in the Greek, and two (xxii. 17, 18) only in the 
Latin. These last three occur in Paul's address to the 
Jerusalem crowd. Of the ten ^l€poa6Xvfia passages none 
have survived in Codex Bezae. In chapters viii.-xi. 
Hamack can discover no rule observed by Luke. 

An examination of Codex Bezae yields the following 
results: 

(3) In viii. 26 *Ie/>ot;aGiA){/Li is found in a geographical 
sense, but the words are spoken by an angel of the Lord, 

(4) In the following verse, the same word in relating 
that the eunuch had come to Jerusalem to worship. 

The instances in the " Neutral " text of *Upovaa\ijfM 
in ix. 2, 13, 21, 26, 28 are not found in D — the verses 
being missing from the MS. 

(5) In X. 39 Peter says " we are witnesses of all things 
which he did both in the country of the Jews and in 
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Jerusalem {'UpovaaXijix) " — ^a reference to the ministry of 
Christ. 

(6) In xi. 22 it is said that the report concerning 
the conversions in Antioch came to the ears of the church 
which was in Jerusalem {^UpovaaXqixj, 

(7) In xii. 25 is related the return from Jerusalem 
i'UoovaaX'qfi) of Barnabas and Saul, when they had 
fulfilled their ministry, 

(8) Chapter xiii. 31 tells of the appearance of Christ 
to them that came up with him fnnn Galilee to Jeru- 
salem {^lepovaaX/jfi). 

(9) In XV. 2 llie journey of Paul and Barnabas is 
recorded when they went up to Jerusalem (*l€/>ot;aaA^/Lt) 
to discuss the question of circumcision. 

(10) In XV. 4 they were received at Jerusalem 
(^UpovaaXijfi) by " the apostles and elders, and rehearsed 
all things that God had done with them." 

(11) In one passage (xiii. 27) Luke puts ^lepovaaMni 
into the mouth of Paul in order to heighten the effect 
of the Apostle's argimient : " they which dwell at Jeru- 
salem and their rulers . . . fulfilled the prophets by 
condemning the Messiah." 

Twice Codex Bezae reads ^UpoaSXvfia where the 
" Neutral " text has ^UpovaaXijfi, namely xi. 2, xx. 22. 
In both cases a hostile reception is reported or expected 
in the capital by the missionaries of the gospel. 

(12) " And when Peter was come up to Jerusalem, 
they that were of the circumcision contended with him." 

(13) " Behold," said Paul, " I go bound in the spirit 
to Jerusalem, not knowing, the things that shall befall 
me there." 

(14) In the next verse D adds €v ^UpoaoXvfioL^, and 
the words of the Apostle are continued, " save that the 
Holy Ghost in every dty testifieth to me saying that 
bonds and affliction await me in Jerusalem." Obviously, 
in the mind of Luke, the city of contention and per- 
secution is not the holy dty. 

(15) In xviii. 21 Codex Bezae, with other " Western " 
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authorities, adds a reason for Paul's hasty departure 
from Ephesus : (etne) Bet yue iraarnas r^v iofyrrjv rffv 
ipXOfievTjv notrjaai €ls *l€po<i6XvfjLa. Here at first sight 
the sacred name would seem to be more suitable. The 
geographical term is employed because the passage of 
which this clause forms a part is the record of a journey, 
verse 18 to Syria, 19 to Ephesus, verse 21 to Caesarea, 
verse 22 to Antioch, and verse 23 to the region of Galatia 
and Phrygia. 

In Acts the rule observed by Luke, according to 
Codex Bezae, is that ^UpoaSXvfxa is used in passages 
where a geographical term is required, or where tiie 
dty is regarded as the scene of opposition to the Apostles 
or of their persecution, whilst ^UpovaaXqfi is the name 
associated in various ways with religious observances 
and supernatural phenomena. Having regard to Luke's 
exactness of nomenclature in his gospel and in Acts, 
the rules traceable in his use of these two names in 
Codex Bezae confirm in some measure the value of 
its text. 
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CHAPTER II 

LUKE THE LINGUIST 

That Luke, university student, Greek ph3^cian, 
Jewish proselyte, and Christian author, may have 
been a linguist in virtue of his birth and residence 
in Antioch of Syria, his education, his conversion 
to Christianity and subsequent travels is a hypothesis 
not Ughtly to be dismissed. Its verification is none 
the less a task of some difficulty. 

I. Luke writes only in Greek 

The evangelist and historian does not quote 
words or phrases from another tongue than his own, 
as Cicero does Greek in his letters to Atticus. TTie 
reason is not far to seek. Atticus was a master of 
both Greek and Latin, and probably often wrote 
wholly in Greek. Cicero himself was proud of his 
Greek, and used it to supply what was wanting in 
Latin, as we use French, and for technical terms, 
especially medical, much as our physician's prescrip- 
tions are written in Latin. Those for whom Luke 
wrote, his dedication to the most excellent Theophilus 
notwithstanding, belonged to the lower or the middle 
classes. In the churches addressed by Paul in his 
letters were " not many wise after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble," Unlike the fi^reat 
Roman orator, Luke was not a poseur, and his 

46 
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themes were lofty and serious. That his friend 
and companion Paul knew both Aramaic and 
Latin is probable, though for all we know he wrote 
nothing m either language. Apparently, however, 
it was by speaking in Aramaic, tt} 'E)8/xt(8t 8iaA^#cra> 
(Acts xxi. 40), that he silenced me Jerusalem mol>, 
wWlst at Lystra (chap, xiv.) he may have spoken 
in Latin. 

But Greek was the language of the Roman 
Empire, commanding almost universal allegiance. 
Even in Rome itself a countless multitude spoke 
Greek — ^the language also of the Jewish community 
there. TTie decrees of the Roman Senate and 
imperial governors were translated into the world 
lai^guage to be scattered over the Empire. Paul 
wrote to the Roman Church in Greek, and Marcus 
Aurelius, the Roman Emperor, wrote his meditations 
in Greek. The KotwJ was the language not only of 
letters, but even more of commerce and everyday 
life. It was the lingua franca of the civilized world, 
as Latin was in Europe during the Middle Ages, and 
as English is to-day in India and in the British 
Empire generally. 

11. Latin Phrases in the Koivq 

A few Latin words and phrases were, indeed, 
current in Greek - speaking countries, especially 
those i)ertaining to government, much as French 
expressions relating to fashions and the table have 
passed into English ; only, as the papyri prove, 
Latinisms in Greek were by no means confined to 
cultured or city people. 

A French scholar^ thus sums up the influence pi 
Latin on the Koivrj : " Une administration puissante 
et organist comme I'^tait radministration romaine 

^ MeJll^; AfierfU d'une histoire d$ la langue grecqui. pp. 
34^7* 
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a introduit ses termes techniques. D6s Tabord, 
I'usage s'est introduit de publier les d^crets officiek 
k la fois en latin et en grec, et il a fallu mettre en 
grec les termes officiels. Dfes le ii*' sitele av. J.-C, 
il entre des mots tels que vwvai ou KoXdvSai. Un 
dcrivain qui, comme rolybe, s'occupe de choses 
romaines emploie couranunent des mots tels que 
narpiKios et va jusqu'k culquer des expressions 
latines et 6:rit tJir* aiovaiav twos dy€w pour 
traduire sub potestatem redi^ere, A D61os, en 80 av. 
J.-C, apparatt irdrpmv, et le mot est si bien entr6 
dans Tusage que Ton en a le f^minin narpcjvtaaa 
dte r^poque d'Auguste. . . . Les mots Xeyedv, 
KovoTwSla sont cependant d^ji dans I'fivangile, 
et m6me rirXos dans Tfivangile de Jean. A 
r^poque imp^riale, on 6crit overpavos, Kcvrvpta, 
rajScAAa, KXdaar), qui se lisent sur des papyrus. 
Mais il ne s'agit k pen pr^s que de termes techniques 
d&ignant des choses romames, et le nombre de 
mots latins qui ont pass6 en grec k T^poque antique 
est toujours rest6 petit." 

TTie close contact of Greek and Latin throughout 
the history of the Kotn} leads Dr. Moulton to declare 
that " the question of Latinisms in Greek or 
Graecisms in Latin must always lie outside the 
range of really decisive answer." ^ 

Dr. Swete • doubts whether the Latin words in 
the second gospel prove more than a "familiarity 
with the vu^ar Greek of the Empire, which freely 
adopted Latin words, and some Latin phraseology. ' 
Ana of the nine Latin words used by Mark, Luke 
retains only two. In Wellhausen's opinion,' how- 
ever, S69 ipyaaiav (Luke xii. 58), translated by 
the Latin text and by Jerome " da operam," is a 
more striking Latinism than the Latin words f oimd 

^ Grammar of New Tsstament Greek, i. ai. 
* Commentary on St. Mark, p. 2. 
> Das Evangelium Lucae, S. 70, 
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in Mark. But Deissmann^ has noted the use of 
ipyaaiav b&cjfu in an Oxyrhynchus pap3mis letter of 
the vulgar type in the first century B.C., and also 
in an inscription in Caria with a decree of the Senate. 

Hamack* adds to Luke's Latinisms the use in 
Acts of the relative to conjoin sentences, and 
probably also the use of xf^crOai (Acts xxvi. 
28), whilst Schmiedel' would explain Xpiariaviv 
noLTjaai (Acts xi. 26) as a Latinism — the equivalent 
of " Christianum agere." Some scholars would 
also imderstand the phrase Sx^ fi€ napmrrnijjyov 
(Luke xiv. 18, 19) as the exact equivalent o3f habe 
me excusatum." There is perhaps more to be said 
for the phrase oi fi€Ta noXXas ravras rnJiApas (Acts 
i. 5) as a Uteral rendering of the Latin " non post 
mmtos hos dies." The Vulgate has it also in Luke 
XV. 13, where Codex Bezae alone reads ov fiera 
TToAAa? 'fiiiipas. The Vulgate " non post multimi " 
of Acts xxvii. 14 may also point back to a Greek 
original, oi fiera ttoAu, though it is not found in the 
MSS. This Latinism appears to have become 
part of the Greek vulgar tongue, and to have been 
corrected by the later scribes who copied the Uncials. 
Another Latinism has also been recognised in 
Acts xvii. 9, Xafi6vT€9 ro iKavov — ^a Roman legal 
phrase being " satis accipere " or " exigere," to tsJce 
security, the opposite of which is " satis dare." 
But, according to Dr. Moulton,* to ucavov iroiew is 
as old as Polybius. 

In the speech of TertuUus before Felix (Acts xxiv.) 
a translation from the Latin has been detected, and 
'jTp6voia and cTrtctKcta said to be Greek renderings 
of the terms " providentia " and " dementia " 
employed by the Roman advocate. 

• Light from the Ancient East, pp. 117 f. 

• Luhe the Physician (Eng. Trans.)* p. 50. 

• Ency. Biblica, i. 754. 

« The Expositor, 1903, p. 115. 
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Again, the Greek word aKariKpiros (Acts xvi. 37, 
xxii. 25) seems curiously to misrepresent what Paul 
must have said, since the word in its context suggests 
that the flogging of a Roman citizen is allowable 
after a formal tnal. Sir William Ramsay^ explains 
the term thus : " No civis Romanus would claun his 
rights in Greek. Paul claimed them in the Roman 
tongue, and we may fairly understand that the officials 
of a Roman colony were expected to imderstand 
Latin. The phrase which Paul used was most 
probably ' res incognita,' ' without investigating 
our case.' Luke, however, had the true Greek 
inabiUty to sjmipathise with the delicacies of Roman 
usage, and translated the Latin by a term which 
would in some circumstances be a fair representative, 
but not in these cases." 

So far as the evidence goes, it may be said that 
there is nothing to show that Luke possessed any 
real knowledge of Latin. At most, he probably 
enjoyed only such acquaintance with the language 
as might f aU to the lot of a Greek traveller in the 
first century, who happened to be the friend and 
companion of a Roman citizen of Tarsus whose 
religious views brought him not infrequently into 
hostile relations with the Roman authorities. 

III. Did Luke know Aramaic ? 

Did Luke know Aramaic ? The question has 
been answered in the affirmative and in the negative 
by distinguished scholars. Dalman, Jiilicher, Dr. 
Moulton, and Archdeacon Allen say "No" with 
differing degrees of emphasis. Hamack, Nestle, 
Dr. Stanton, and Dr. Moffatt say " Yes " with more 
or less hesitation. 

It may be granted that a native of Syrian Antioch, 
though of Greek stock, might easily be acquainted 
» St. Paul, p. 225. 
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with Aramaic, just as an Englishman bom in Wales 
and resident there until manhood would surprise 
no one if he showed some knowledge of the ver- 
nacular of the principaUty. But a cultured Greek 
of Antioch would not, save for strong and singular 
reasons, betray signs in his Greek of an early Aramaic 
environment, any more than a Welsh-bom English 
man of letters would write English with a Welsh 
idiom. The spoken and the written language are 
not the same. As Dr. Moulton remarks,^ English- 
man, Scotchman, American, Colonials, granted a 
tolerable primary education, can interchange familiar 
letters without betraying except in trifles the dialect 
of their daily speech. " We may add that a highly 
educated speaker of standard EngUsh, recognisable 
by his intonation as hailing from London, Edinburgh, 
or New York, can no longer thus be recognised when 
his words are written down." 

If Aramaisms, then, are discoverable in Luke's 
writings they must be accoimted for. The author 
of the preface to the third gospel is not a sUpshod 
writer like the illiterate papyri scribes of Egypt 
whose pronunciation often marred their speUing. 
And Egyptian traits in the papjni • " are to bne 
looked for rather in the region of phonetics than 
in accidence and syntax." " In the Ptolemaic 
pap)ni Ma}rser finds no more than twenty-three 
words which are probably Egyptian ; fourteen only 
of these are words which are unknown to the older 
Uterature, whilst only a single instance of Coptic 
syntactical influence has b^n discovered in the 
whole papjmis collection." 

Aramaisms in Luke's works would point (a) to 
his use of Aramaised Greek somrces taken over with 
httle emendation, or (6) to direct translation from 
Aramaic with a rather imperfect knowledge of the 

^ Grammar of New Testament Greek, p. 19. 
* Thackeray, Grammar of Old Testament Greek, i. 20. 
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Semitic tongue, and with a peculiar anxiety to keep 
close to the original text. 

The first alternative is preferred by Dr. Moulton 
and other scholars who cannot altogether deny the 
presence of Aramaisms in the third gospel and in 
Acts. TTiere is little that is attractive about it. 
Mark's Aramaisms, in general, were treated with 
little respect by the third evangehst, whilst in " Luke 
the Editor " ^ his careful though critical handling of 
an Aramaised soiurce is illustrated in detail. 

In any case there is no need to suppose that 
Luke hadf much of a grasp of Aramaic. The Greeks, 
like the EngUsh, were poor linguists, and very proud 
of the universal sovereignty of their speech. Even 
Josephus, a one-time Jewish priest, who wrote 
the Jewish War in Aramaic, had to translate it 
into Greek for Roman readers, and the original 
perished. To the Gentile evangehst and historian 
a perfect acquaintance with Aramaic would be 
almost a luxury. 

The question whether Luke possessed any know- 
ledge of Aramaic is unfortunately compUcated by 
the fact that the Koun/j includes, or at least permits, 
idioms that are quite at home in Aramaic. The 
precise mmiber and value of these coincidences are 
subjects of some dispute, and only approximately 
determined with difficulty. 

Occasionally, as Dr. Moulton recognised, an 
idiom just possible in the Koun/j is overworked in 
the New Testament because it literally translates 
some Aramaic phrase. The same phenomenon is 
found in the Old Testament in Greek as between 
Hebrew and Greek. 

It would appear that Wellhausen has rather 
over-estimated the number of Semitisms in the New 
Testament, and that Deissmann has minimised their 
number and importance. 

i See pp. 92 S. 
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The investigation of Luke's Aramaisms may 
begin with the admissions of those sceptical of his 
knowledge of Aramaic. 

The use of the auxiliary verb " to begin " where 
nothing at* all is said of any further development, 
so common in the Gospels, is a well-known Aramaic 
idiom. Matt. iii. 9 has /LH7 So^rc X^eiv where 
Luke iii. 8 reads firj ap^ad€ Aeycti/. Dalman ^ 
admits that Matthew's version is only " a can- 
structio ad sensum in better Greek." Dr. Moulton • 
agrees that it is " manifestly a deUberate improve- 
ment of an original preserved more exactly by 
Luke." 

Archdeacon Allen,* after investigating the use 
of 'ijpiaTo - avTo, concludes *' (a) the construction 
was not congenial to the editor of the first gospel ; 
(6) St. Luke does not care for St. Mark's use of 
' began ' when used as in Aramaic as a mere 
auxiliary, but does not fed able to edit the construction 
Old of sayings with the same freedom as in narrative." 
The italics are mine. Dr. Moulton attributes 
Luke's preservation of the Aramaic idiom to his 
desire for accuracy being superior to his love of 
good Greek. Archdeacon Allen proves that this 
appUes only to sasdngs. All three scholars assume 
that rough Greek translations formed the source 
of the evangelist's Aramaisms. " The construction 
in Liike," sa3rs the Archdeacon, " is partly due to 
the Aiamaised Greek of his sources, partly to his 
feeling that ' began to ' is often quite natural in 
Greek (especially in* such phrases as began to say ') 
even when ' b^an ' has no special emphasis." 

A few variants in the Matthean and Lucan 
versions of "Q" have been shown by Nestle and 
Wellhausen to oe different renderings of one original. 

* The Words of Jesus (Eng. Trans.), p. 27. 

* Grammar of New Testament Greek, p. 15. 

* Commentary on Mark, pp. 48-49. 
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Matthew (x. 12) reads €ta€px6fi€voi. hi cZ? t^v 
ouciav aoTTaaaoOe aMjv for which Luke (x. 5) has 
CIS" ^v 8* ay €ur4X67)T€ oIkUlv, npwrov \iy€re elpijvq 
T€^ otK({} TovTO}, Thc latter is the Aramaic form of 
greeting, and' is supported by the continuation in 
Matt. X. 13 Kal coy fxiv jj 17 olKia ai^ia, iXOdro} rj elfyqvq 
vyLtov en avr^v k.tX " This instance is the more 
noteworthy since Luke, ahnost alone in the New 
Testament, uses €lfyqvq in the classical sense of 
exemption from the havoc of war, e.g. Luke xiv. 32, 
Acts xii. 20, xxiv. 2. 

Again, for Matt, xxiii. 25 Kadapil€r€ ro €^co0€v rod 
norqpiov zeal rrjs napof/tlSos, €ora>0€i/ 8c yiyLOvaiv cf 
apTrayrjs Kal oKpaaias Luke has (xi. 39) ro i^ajdev rov 
iTOTqpiov Kal to€ itUkikos Kadapi^€T€ ro 8c €GO}0€v 
ifjLCJV y€fi€V apTTayris Kal novrtpias. In the original 
Aramaic two participles would be used, the second 
of which " Matthew " or the Greek translator before 
him, has misimderstood, and so made " cups and 
platters " to be full of extortion and excess. Luke 
has apprehended the meaning of the source without 
reproducing it quite Uterally, substituting the more 
general words trwaf and tTovqpLa for irapo^is and 
oKpaaLa. In what follows, however (Matt, xxiii. 26 
«= Luke xi. 41), Luke has confused the two verbs vD"t 
" deanse " and vDi " give alms," which differ 
Uttle in soimd and originally were identical. The 
various renderings of Luke's Greek by the Old 
Latin and Vulgate versions, and by interpreters 
from Beza onwards rather indicate that the evange- 
hst kept close to his source, as he read it, even at 
the expense of intelligibility. Dr. McNeile has 
noted other instances where the difference between 
the Matthew and Lucan versions of " Q " seem to 
be explicable by reference to an Aramaic original. 

Scholars generally have denied a common Aramaic 
source for the non-Marcan matter in Matthew and 
Luke because of the difficulty of supposing that 
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the two evangelists translated independently from 
such a source. 

" They could not have hit so generally upon the 
same order of words, especially where many other 
arrangements would have done as well (and occasion- 
ally better), nor would they have agreed in the 
translation of an Aramaic word by the same unusual 
Greek word, as notably in the hriovaiov of the Lord's 
Prayer." 1 

The difference between Q*'' and Q"' and their 
likeness in certain striking details have led to the 
view, commonly accepted, that there were two 
Greek translations of the original Aramaic " Q, " or 
two recensions of the same translation which have 
had different histories. TTie earUer hypothesis that 
Matthew and Luke used substantially the same 
text of "Q," despite the scholarship spent upon 
it by various eminent scholars, cannot be said to 
be established. TTie divergences between "Q" in 
Matthew and "Q" in Liie are too wide to be 
ascribed to the hterary activity of the evangel- 
ists themselves. This is but one of the causes of 
difference. 

The main cause, according to Bemhard Weiss, 
is Luke's use of his peculiar source (L). With con- 
spicuous acuteness the great German scholar isolates 
various characteristics in thought and language of 
a document which Luke used as a third source, that 
in part covered the same groimd as Mark and " Q " 
but was more comprehensive than the latter. All 
the mateiials in the gospel belong to these three 
sources, and, in a large measure, the differences 
from Q^*- in Q*-^ (so called) are ascribed to the 
third evangelist's use of (L). This solution of the 
problem raises difficulties of its own. Granted the 
theory of "Q" and (L), then, as Hamack urges, 
** exact proofs as to the analysis are impossible in 
^ Patton, Sourc$s of tks SynopHc Gosptls, p. 123. 
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the case of two unknowns." ^ What is more, the 
character of Luke that emerges m Weiss's discussions 
is hardly that of the editor, translator, and author 
who appears in Acts. " One sees in him the fore- 
runner of Tatian and the later harmonists." • 

Dr. Stanton • suggests that an Aramaic original 
of " Q " appeared in two Greek translations, one 
intended for the Jews, the other for the Gentiles, 
and the translator of the latter omitted all that he 
deemed unsuitable for Gentiles including iJ/cowraTc 
. . . iyo) Si X4yo} vfiw (Matt. V.) in the sayings on 
Retaliation, and on Love and Hatred ; and having 
omitted the condemnations of hypocrisy in alms, 
prayer, and fasting,he added the Woes (Luke vi. 24ff.). 
But as Dr. McNeile observes : * " It is true that Luke 
would hardly have ventured to set aside the passage 
on the Law if he had found it ready translated in 
his document ; but it is scarcel)^ less improbable 
that a translator would have set it aside if he had 
found it in his Aramaic document." Perhaps the 
latter alternative may be said to be the more improb- 
able of the two in view of the early date at which 
such a translator must have done his work, and of 
the high respect in which the Law was held by 
Aramaic-speaking Christians of the ApostoUc Age. 
Having regard to the complicated and, it must be 
admitted, only partially satisfactory solutions of 
the problem of '* Q," it is not surprising that two 
recent writers have sought to get rid of the difficulties 
by the simple expedient of getting rid of " Q," in 
the German phrase, ** emptying out the baby with the 
bath," Mr. Robinson Smith and Mr. LimMnis 
thus maintain that Luke used the first gospel. In- 
cidentally, this way out disposes of the question of 

* Theologische Lit&raturieit, 1908, S. 468. 
« Ibid, S. 466. 

* Gospels as Historical Documents, ii. 80-84. 

* Commentary on Matthew, pp. loo-ioi. 
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Luke's knowledge of Aramaic, so far, at least, as the 
evidence of his gospel is concerned. 

The objections to this theory based upon the 
" very great divergencies between the two gospels 
where such divergencies would not be expected" 
are well known and need no elaboration. Mr. 
Smith, however, boldly pushes the theory to the 
fiuthest point, and declares that Luke ^ " in handling 
his Marcan material blurs, obUterates, blimders, 
fabricates, falsifies, flattens out, mutilates, miurders," 
and " precisely as Mark fares at his hands so does 
Matthew fare— only the results are more serious." 

Even making full allowance for the lure of 
aUiteration, this indictment of Luke is serious. 
Happily the evidence on which the evangehst is 
convicted of criminal proceedings proves quite 
flimsy upon a dispassionate examination of it. Mr. 
Smith's argument rests upon the supposed manner 
in which Mark has been used by Matthew and Luke 
respectively. " Where a choice from two or more 
Marcan expressions has been made, the first choice 
falls to Matthew and the second to Luke." Mr. 
Patton shows that all the instances alleged, e.g. 
Mark x. 29 (Matt. xix. 29 ; Luke xviii. 29) cannot be 
brought imder the operation of this rule, and that 
in most cases a simpler and more vaUd reason may 
be suggested for Luke's conduct. He concludes:* 
" Even if the use of Matthew by Luke were not 
contradicted by so many characteristics of both these 
Gospels, the writer cannot see how the choice by 
Luke of the second part of a phrase of which Matthew 
has taken the first part should prove the use of 
Matthew by Luke. Why should not Luke feel free 
to take precisely that part of a Marcan phrase which 
Matthew has taken — ^if he wanted it ? Why should 
his finding it in Matthew make him feel that he was 

1 Hibbert Journal, April 1912, pp. 621-3. 
• Sources of the Synoptic Gospels, p. 107. 
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not at liberty to use it ? Why indeed, if Luke was 
copying Matthew, should he not have followed him 
in his quotation of a certain part of a Marcan phrase, 
instead of putting himself every time to the trouble 
of going back to his Mark to pick out that part of 
the phrase which Matthew had left ? It does not 
quite appear whv the facts cited by Mr. Smith (so 
far as analysis of the passages from which they are 
cited leaves any of them standing) might not just 
as well be turned against his theory as for it." 

Again, if, with Mr. Smith, we " bracket as untrust- 
worthy or at least as open to suspicion all the matter 
in Luke, about three-fourths of it, which finds a 
parallel in Matthew or Mark," we cannot regard the 
rest as credible traditions of our Lord's teaching. 
The criminal who spends most of his life in robbery 
with violence may make a death-bed repentance at 
the end, or possibly cease his plimdering when old 
age creeps upon him, but, in his prime, he will 
not spend a fourth of his days in honest industry 
and praiseworthy endeavour. A place, therefore, 
can only be found for the third gospel amongst 
apocr3T)hal gospels — ^the productions m the main 
of fancy and imagination. This is too much even 
for Mr. Robinson Smith to demand. 

Another consideration, unnoticed by Mr. Patton, 
equally cogent against the theories of Mr. Smith and 
1&. Lummis, is based upon the character of Luke's 
language in numerous non-Marcan sections of his 
gospel. It is noticed more fully below. Mr. 
Lummis's presentation of his case is less exciting 
and more mathematical than that of Mr, Robinson 
Smith. He does not indulge in objectionable 
language, unless we esteem " inconcinnity," " ad- 
scititious," and the like to be such. Indeed, he is 
rather impressed by the excellent motive of the third 
evangelist. " The preface which opens the third 
gospel," we are told, " expresses a demand of Luke's 
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own nature. He wished in all bis studies and exer- 
cises to be consecutive, comprebensive, and exact." ^ 

Accepting witbout question Hamack's view tbat 
Mattbew ratber tban Luke bas preserved tbe words 
of tbe Sayings of Jesus, Mr. Lununis endeavours to 
prove tbat Luke bas followed tbe order of Mattbew. 
Luke used Mark as tbe basis of bis gospel ; paused 
now and again at a convenient place to gatber up 
tbe sayings wbicb appeared up to tbat point in 
Mattbew; and dealt witb sucb a collection of 
sayings between point and point, as matter to be 
separately bandied." * 

In support of bis tbeory, be furtber adduces 
" tbe coincidences between Mt. and Lc. against Mc. 
in tbe triple parallel," rejecting tbe alleged causes 
for sucb coincidence stated by Dr. Stanton and 
Scluniedel (be migbt bave added Bembard Weiss •), 
and pleading tbe " old principle of economy of 
b3^fiiesis" wbicb tbe direct use of Mattbew by 
Luke illustrates. 

" Economy of b5^otbesis," like some measures 
of war economy, may, bowever, be due to neglect 
or ignorance of tbe facts. A good bypotbesis must 
be a possible explanation of tbe facts. In tbis case, 
Luke's use of Mattbew does not explain bis language, 
nor witbout simdry subsidiary bypotbeses can it 
be made to explain bis additions and omissions in 
tbe non-Marcan sections. 

Mr. Lummis's bypotbesis of a first edition of 
Luke from wbicb the matter peculiar to tbe third 
gospel was absent, and of wbicb Codex Bezae pre- 
serves various readings is noticed elsewhere.* There 
is also the hypothesis tbat " Luke's copy of 
Mattbew was somewhat frayed and worn, and tbat 
a word or two here and there has been obliterated 

^ How Luke was Written, p. 21. * Ibid. p. 46. 

* Die Quellen des Lukasevangeliums, p. 9. 
* Sec " Luke the Editor," p. iii. 
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or half-obUterated," * and the hypothesis that 
" certain passages in canonical Mark were not before 
Luke," whilst we are further bidden remember 
that " Luke used his pen very freely at the revision, 
so that we cannot always ascertain the original 
state of his Matthean matter in the original Luke." • 

Though it is urged that " the case is complete 
without D," and that the two last hypotheses are 
" results of the theory that Luke used Matthew, 
not preconditions for its possibiUty," it is plain 
that the theory would be rather difl&ciilt to estabUsh 
even to the satisfaction of its author without these 
subsidiary hypotiieses. Where, however, the theory 
breaks down is by its failure to cover the facts whida 
the evidence of Luke's language presents. Semit- 
isms in the writings of Luke are almost imnoticed. 
Only one (Acts i. lo) is named,' and with a " perhaps," 
after an excision of an intruding word has been 
suggested as an " obvious " improvement. 

To Luke's Uterary ability, Mr. Lummis pays full, 
if somewhat condescending tribute : * " He was, at 
the time when he began Lk." (the original diaft 
of the gospel), probably a young man, of some 
Uterary culture, and a Uttle self-conscious in his 
choice of language, one who weighed forms of 
expression, weeded and enlarged his vocabulary, 
was eager to learn, and anxious not to learn amiss." 
" In some Uttle points of idiom, Luke, like other 
young writers, is punctiUous but not quite easy. 
Though even Matthew faUs short of Luke's own 
intended level of narrative Greek, he may often 
give a useful hint how to paraphrase one of Mark's 
barbarisms. Luke's aim is to embody in his writing 
aU that is precious in Mark and Matthew, so far 
as it is fit to be offered to the larger, more critical 
Hellenic world to which he himself belongs." 

* How Luke was Written, p. 46. 
« Ibid, p. 98. • Ibid. p. 45. * Ibid. p. 137. 
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It may reasonably be questioned whether Luke, 
a trained physician before his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, who had accompanied Paul in his travels 
and wrote after the Apostle had reached Rome, was 

^uite so young a man as Mr. Limmiis supposes, 
iut how comes it that so self-conscious a writer 
of Greek has introduced Aramaisms into his text 
when copying Matthew ? 

The Aramaic use of ijpiaro -ovro occiu^ in Mark 
twenty-six times, or twenty-seven, if we add xiv. 
22 (D). Of these Matthew retains six only, whilst 
Luke retains onty two. This is what we should 
expect to find, fiut observe the use in non-Marcan 
passages. " St. Matthew also has the construction 
six times. In one of these, viz. iv. 17, the word has 
a very great emphasis ; two, viz. xviii. 24 and xxiv. 
49, occur in sajongs of Christ ; two, viz. xi. 7 and 
xxiv. 49, occur ako in St. Luke. The remaining 
two are in narrative. Of these xi. 20 might be 
editorial, xiv. 30 occurs in a narrative peciiliar to 
the First Gospel."^ Besides the two cases he 
derived from Mark, Luke has it twenty-five times. 
" Of these twelve are in sasdngs. The remaining 
thirteen are in narrative. Of these five are the 
phrase 'began to say' and one of them, vii. 24, 
occurs in St. Mark. In three, viz. xiv. 30, xv. 14, 24, 
the ' began ' may be emphatic. Five (iv. 21, v. 21, 
ix. 12, xix. 37, xxiii. 2) are remarkable as occurring 
in passages with Marcan parallels, and as being 
therefore possibly due to St. Luke's editorial hand. 
The question is, why should such a writer as Mr. 
Limunis confesses Luke to be when copying Matthew 
change ui^ 8<J^€ Aeyctv (Matt. iii. 9) mto fi'ff dpir^ad€ 
Aeyciy (Luke iii. 8), or introduce the Aramaic idiom 
at all where Matthew had it not ? Of the twelve 
occiuTences of this Aramaism in Sayings reported 
by Luke, seven are in sections peculiar to him, two 

1 Allen, ComtMntary on Mark, p. 49. 
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are introduced into " Q " passages, one into a 
Marcan passage, and two, as Mr. Allen observed, 
are also in Matthew. For the rest, two are intro- 
duced into the narrative of " Q " and three are 
foimd in the narrative of the pecuUar matter. Of 
the five introduced into the Marcan narrative, one 
(iv. 21) is in a section very different from the sup- 
posed parallels in Mark vi. i-6 = Matt. xiii. 53-58, 
and is probably the result of Luke's working " Q " 
matter into this portion of Mark, whilst ix. 12 
marks a point of time and gives a reason for 
what follows, and xix. 37 also graphically marks 
an exact period when a certain occurrence took 
place. 

Possibly it may throw light upon the usage of 
Luke if we note that the construction is found 
seven times in Acts. 

Again, on the hypothesis that Luke used Matthew, 
the variants already noted in the " Matthean " 
narrative of Luke are not easily explained, e,g, x. 5, 
the Aramaic use of elfyqvt], and the smgular departure 
from the text of Matt, xxiii. 26 {Koddptaov np&rov to 
evTos rod norr^plov) which Luke (xi. 41) gives {nXrjv 
ra hf6vra 8ot€ iXerjfioauvriv). The other instances 
dted by Dr. McNeile as pointing to an Aramaic 
original of Matthean and Lucan words also demand 
an explanation which Mr. Limmiis's theory fails to 
afford. 

It will be seen that if Luke knew Aramaic and 
made use of Aramaic sources in his gospel, the 
verdict of Hamack which many scholars have 
accepted so readily, that Matthew has preserved 
the words of " Q ' almost invariably, will require 
considerable modification. 

The Aramaisms in Luke are most easily accounted 
for on the presumption that he was acquainted with 
an Aramaic " Q." 

From Mark he has taken over comparatively 
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few Aramaisms. Generally, as in the case of the 
auxiliary TJp^aro -ai/ro in narrative, they have dis- 
appeared Deneath his editorial hand. A Greek 
source, largely made up of narrative, and written 
by a man for whom Luke entertained no very high 
opinion, would not make the same appeal to him 
as an Aramaic source composed almost entirely of 
the words of Jesus. 

Of Aramaisms in Mark recognised by Wellhausen 
and other scholars Luke has omitted forty-eight, 
or including the readings of Codex Bezae in the 
second gospel, fifty-six, of which thirty are in 
narrative, twenty-one in Sayings of Jesus, and five 
in other Sayings.^ 

These Marcan examples are not all of equal 
value as illustrations of Aramaic idiom distinguished 
from the idiom of the Koarq, but almost half of 
them (Nos. 10, 16, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 33, 35. 36, 37, 38, 44» 50, 53> 55> 56) are rather 
pecuUarly Aramaic in coloiu:. In cases Uke the use 
of Svo Svo to express distribution, or €ts in the sense 
of T19, the occiurence of the same idiom in the Koivrj 
cannot be held to exclude the presumption that 
in a writer like Mark they are due to his Semitic 
origin and culture. 

Certain Aramaisms, omitted by Luke from his 
Marcan sections, occur elsewhere m his gospel, the 
reason for which must be found in his attitude 
towards Mark and other sources. 

In all Luke has some eighty-six Aramaisms (in 
eluding readings in Codex Bezae),* of which seventy- 
one are in Sayings and only fifteen in narrative. 
Of the seventy-one, sixty are in Sayings of Jesus, 
one in a Saying of Jesus reportedf second hand, 
and ten in Saymgs of other than Jesus. Again, 
eighteen of the Sayings are in " Q " sections, twenty- 

^ See Excursus II. pp. 89 ff. 
* See Excursus I. pp. 85 ff. 
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three in Maxcan .sections, and thirty in sections 
peculiar to Luke. 

Of twenty Aramaisms added by Luke, seven- 
teen are in Sayings (fifteen of Jesus) and only three 
in narrative. Of the seventeen in Sayings, eight are 
in " Q " and nine in Marcan sections. 

Of the fourteen possible variant translations in 
Matthew and Luke noted by Wellhausen and 
Dr. McNeile, all are, of course, in Sayings of Jesus. 
The twelve occurrences of the Aramaic use of rjpiaro 
-avTo in Sayings have been already noticed. 

It may be frankly acknowledged that many of 
these " Aramaisms " may be challenged on the 
groimd of parallels in the Kotv^, but others are 
indisputable.^ An attempt has been made to 
distinguish the two classes.* 

So far as this evidence goes, it suggests rather 
strongly that there is some special reason for Luke's 
Aramaisms being found so largely in Sayings of Tesus. 
In other words, it points to an Aramaic " Q used 
by Luke. This would account for most of the 
striking differences in the " Logia " of Luke as 
compared with Matthew. The fact that so many 
of the Aramaisms occur in ix. ii-xviii. 14 confirms 
the primitive character of what on other grounds has 
been considered a unity.' 

The singular verbal resemblances between Mat- 
thew and Luke in their non-Marcan sections can 
only be accounted for by the theory that Lujce also 
used some recension of a Greek Q " familiar to 
Matthew. The Greek and the Aramaic " Q's " 
cannot have been identical, but must have been 
related. The phenomena of the first and third 
gospels make it certain that Luke had sources 
independent of Matthew, and vice versa, whilst it is 

1 See Excursus I. pp. 85 ft, 

■ Sec Excursus I. pp. 85 ff. 

■ See " Luke the Editor/' p. 92. 
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almost certain that some of these sources possessed 
common material. 

The agreement, then, in language and order in 
the " Q " sections of Matthew and Luke is due to 
a Greek source ; a few of their divergences are 
merely variants of the original Aramaic word or 
phrase ; more, but of comparatively Uttle importance, 
reflect the personal and Uterary idiosyncrasies of 
the two evangelists; the most numerous and im- 
portant of all result from Luke's use of an Aramaic 
source. In Matthew alone, as Archdeacon Allen 
amies, there is doubtless much that comes from 
" Q," since the first evangelist — a. careful compiler — 
probably availed himself of other Sayings besides 
the Greek recension with which in some form Luke 
was acquainted. Similarly Sayings reported only 
by Luke in " Q " sections, or in the document 
which apparently lies behind chaps, ix. ii-xviii. 14, 
must be held to be as primitive and authoritative 
as anything in the gospel. Even in Luke's Marcan 
sections " the words of Jesus are very carefully 
reproduced, in so far as there is no question of 
making them more intelligible, or securing them 
against misunderstanding." ^ 

Luke used the Aramaic source to supplement and 
correct the Greek " Q " ; where the trandation of the 
latter satisfied him he took it over, where it did not 
he translated direct from the Aramaic. In sections 
where the Greek " Q " offered no equivalent for the 
Aramaic he, of course, followed the latter. Conse- 
quently where Matthew and Luke are in close agree- 
ment the omissions by Luke are more important than 
his additions. The Matthean portions thus omitted 
may have been based on material of value known 
to the first evangelist, but, leaving out of considera- 
tion small details of stvle and the like, they were 
not present in the Greek or Aramaic " Q " used by 

^ B. Weiss, Die Quetten d$s Lucasevangsliums, S. 61. 

F 
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the third evangelist. Dr. Motilton, however, attri- 
butes the misunderstanding of a Semitic original 
shown in Luke's text to the author of his Greek 
source. To prove Luke himself responsible, "we 
should at least have to show that such errors 
were very numerous and evenly distributed, and 
that the same kind of mistake occurred in different 
places."* 

" Had he been his own translator, we should have 
expected to find the same evenness in the distribu- 
tion of Aramaisms as we find in those general 
features of grammar and style which so overwhelm- 
ingly vindicate the unity of the two books ad 
Theophilumr* 

The "distribution" which is demanded may 
fairly be claimed to be discernible,' though modified 
by the use of a Greek as weU as an Aramaic " Q," 
whilst the unity of the two books ad Theophilum is 
further demonstrated, for when we turn from the 
gospel to Acts, Luke's knowledge of Aramaic is still 
more clearly seen. 

One other consideration remains to be named. 
In view of the date at which the Synoptists wrote, 
the influence of oral tradition cannot be entirely 
eliminated. Some cases of repetition and trans- 
ference of formulas may ultimately be due * " to 
oral processes of preservation and transmission." 
But this is comparatively a small matter. 

IV. Aramaic Sources in i Acts 

Professor Torrey* has accumulated much con- 
vincing evidence for his theory that in chaps, i.-xv. 
Luke is translating an Aramaic document — and not 

* Grammar of New Testament Greek, ii. 19. 

* Ibid, ii. 21. » See Excursus I. 

* Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 139. 

* Composition and Date of Acts. 
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seldom mistranslating. Some of the most bafSing 
and mysterious Greek passages in Acts are thus 
made plain. For example, in ii. 47 the words ini 
TO airo have hitherto remained an unsolved riddle. 
TTie phrase ordinarily means " together," " in the 
same place/' and, in the papyri, is often used in 
anthmetical statements. " In the Greek Old Testa- 
ment it is the standing equivalent of »Trr, "rrr." But 
in ii. 47 this meaning is " obviously inadmissible." 
The Aramaic equivalent is m^tiS, »in^.. But in 
the Judaic dialects of Aramaic the usual meaning 
of rnnS is *' greatly," " exceedingly," and " this is 
precisely what is needed in place of ctI to aM in 
Acts ii. 47." Similarly the confused Greek of iv. 
24 fE. is shown to rest upon a misreading of »d'^:im 
n M^'H " that which our father " as ^d^:im n w^n o 
Tou TTarp6s '^ficjv. Amongst other passages whose 
interpretation is made intelUgible as a misreading 
of Aramaic are viii. 10 and xv. 7. Occasionally, 
as in the discovery of an Aramaism in the use of 
dn6 with a passive verb, or in phrases like Kara rffv 
oiaav iKKXrjalav, eyeipew els, the theory may be 
pressed too far in view of the parallels in vernacular 
Greek. But, making every possible allowance for 
usages current in the Koiv^, the case for translation 
from Aramaic seems to be established. 

Three recent writers,^ differing in important 
details from Professor Torrey, have admitted the 
force of his arguments and accepted his main con- 
clusion. 

Mr. W. J. Wilson even makes a further con- 
tribution to the discussion. Upon the basis of his 
predecessor's investigation, he explains the difficulty 
presented to commentators in 1. 2 by the words 

1 W. J. Wilson, Harvard Theological Review, January 1918 ; 
Kent, Work and Teachings of the Apostles, pp. 6 ff. ; Bacon, 
American Journal of Theology, January 191 8. 
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hn€iXiii€vos aild Sta irvevfiaros dyiov. The original of 
the last phrase was wonp n wpnn. l in this instance 
is mistranslated by Sta, possibly because the phrase 
of which it forms part was " one of the established 
formulae of Christianity in Luke's day." The pre- 
position should have been rendered by nept, n 
occasionally having the sense of " in the case of," 
" in the matter of," " in respect of," " concerning." 
We thus learn the nature of the command given in 
i. 2 — " Having given the Apostles instruction 
regarding the Holy Spirit." Other passages also 
explained in the same way are xii. 25 and xv. 14. 

Adopting the theory of an Aramaic source 
Professor Kent thinks '* the internal proof is cumu- 
lative that originally independent documents or 
traditions have been combined " in it. For example, 
iv. 1-31 and v. 17-42 are " older and later versions 
of the same incident." " The incompleteness of 
certain of the narratives also points to originally 
independent sources, e.g, xi. 30 and xv. 2, where 
the elders at Jerusalem are introduced without any 
explanation of their oririn," whilst " at least two 
important groups of early Christian traditions may 
be distinguished in chaps, iii.-xv." Whether, in- 
deed, a single Aramaic document Ues behind the 
whole of chaps, i.-xv. 35, as Professor Torrey 
imagines, is very doubtful. As early as xi. 28 we 
learn from Codex Bezae that Luke was personally 
interested in the affairs of the Church at Antioch.^ 
We need not search for a source behind his narrative 
at that point, and presumably, from the time of 
his conversion onwards, Luke did not stand com- 
pletely outside the circle of Christian believers, of 
which he afterwards wrote, though he may not have 
been constantly at its centre. 

Again, the facts which led Hamack to regard 
chap. ii. and v. 17-42 as doublets are more easily 

* See ** Luke the Diarist," pp. 195 ft 
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met by supposing that Luke translated more than 
one soiurce than by crediting those chapters to one 
Judaean scribe writing as early as 49 a.d. Hamack's 
analysis of sources has won a wide acceptance on its 
merits. In the early part of Acts Luke appears, 
in some respects, a <nr€pfjLoX6yos — a picker-up of 
unconsidered Aramaic tnfles. But he was more 
than a mere translator. The Lucan authorship 
of the Jerusalem letter is discussed elsewhere.^ 
Professor Torrey, moreover, exaggerates the differ- 
ence between the first and second parts of Acts 
when he sa3rs the one " differs widely and con- 
stantly " from the other " both in the idiom which 
it uses and in its litenuy structiure." Sir John 
Hawkins, by the linguistic evidence which he pre- 
sents, connects Acts i.-xii. and xiii.-xxviii., and also 
the book as a whole with the third gospel. 

If we make the division with Professor Torrey 
at XV. 35, the conclusion is not materially different. 
Sir John Hawkins gives 151 words and phrases as 
characteristic of the third gospel.* Of these 35 
do not appear in Acts at all, i is doubtful. Of the 
remaining 115, 79 are found in chaps, i.-xv. 35 and 
chaps. XV. 36--xxviii. ; 23 are in the first section 
alone, and 13 in the second section alone. An 
asterisk is prefixed by Sir John Hawkins to the 
most distinctive and important instances. There 
are 21 words so marked, of which 4 do not occur 
in Acts, I is found in each of the two parts alone, 
and 15 in both. Hamack, who also thinks the 
first part of Acts closes with xv. 35 (xv. 36- 
xvi. 5 forming the transition from the first to the 
second part), is plainly justified by the facts when 
he sa3rs • " the style of the first half is certainly 
distinguishable from that of the second half by 

1 Sec " Luke the Letter-Writer." 

* Moras SynopHcae, 2nd ed., pp. 15 ff. 

• AcU ofth§ Apostles (Eng. Trans.), p. 163. 
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certain obvious and tangible characteristics/' yet 
" the agreement is much greater than the difference." 
In regard to the difference between the two parts 
Hamack observes : * " The discovery that a series 
of important words only occur either in the one 
or the other half of the Acts respectively cannot 
be decisive ; for, in the first place, these words 
are also often found in the gospel of St. Luke ; 
secondly, St. Luke, after he has once used a word 
is fond of holding on to it, only to let it drop again 
after some Uttle time ; and, thirdly, the semi- 
evangelic style of the first chapters of the Acts 
required a somewhat different vocabulary from that 
of the second half." 

There is another matter not noticed by Professor 
Torrey. Some, at least, of the*" Western " variants 
in the early parts of Acts, e,g. i. i, appear to be con- 
flations of Luke's text with the sources which he 
used. Professor Torrey entertains too low a view 
of Codex Bezae and of the " Western " text generally 
in comparison with Codex Vaticanus and its nearest 
associates when he speaks of the text of the former 
MS. as *' all but worthless " and that of the latter 
as " very old and correct." • . 

The common mistakes of transcribers are very 
numerous in Codex Bezae, but we need not accept 
Blass's view of the *' Western " text before we reject 
that of Professor Torrey. There is a via media 
elsewhere indicated.' On any theory of the sources 
of Acts it is hardly conceivable that they should 
not have exercised some influence on the Greek 
texts of early MSS., and Professor Lake * appears 
to have perceived this when he said that " the 
solution of the ' Western ' interpolations or ' Neutral' 

^ L^he the Physician (Eng. Trans.), pp. 107-8. 

* Composition and Dat$ of Acts, p. 40, n. i. 

* See Introd. p. 2. 

* T$xt ofth$ New Testament, p. 91. 
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interpolations is connected somehow with the 
soiurces of the New Testament rather than with 
its text. It is a remarkable fact that the prominent 
features of the ' Western ' text exist in the Gospels 
and Acts, which are based on docimients of an 
early date, but are, to a large extent, wanting in 
the Epistles, which are free compositions uncon- 
nected with other writings." 

Whether the " Western " variants in the third 
gospel and in Acts are to be attributed to his soiurces, 
to Luke himself, or to copyists, must be determined 
in every instance by a critical examination of the 
reading in the Ught of Luke's characteristics on 
the one hand, and of the manners and methods of 
scribes on the other. 

A few cmious variants from the LXX in the Old 
Testament quotations in the first part of Acts may 
be due to slight difiEerences in the Old Testament 
Greek text of Siat date from that which has smrvived. 
Two illustrations will show what is meant. 

TlaTptai (Acts iii. 25) is found in a quotation from 
Gen. xxii. 18, where cft^ is read by the LXX, or 
from Gen. xii. 3, where the reading is ^uAai. 

There is no authority for narpuii in either of the 
two verses named. Preuschen* thinks the quota- 
tion has been altered imder the influence of Ps. 
xxi. 28 where Trarpiai is found, and for which the 
Heb. is nlneato as in Gen. xii. 3. It is more 
probable that narpial is due to the source used by 
Luke. In Acts iv. 11 we read iiovdeimdcts, whilst Mark 
xii. 10 = Matt. xxi. 42 follow the LaX dneSoKl/jLaaav 
in the rendering of ^DMp Ps. cxviii. 22. The LXX 
translation occiu^ also m Luke xx. 17, i Peter ii. 7. 
Swete gives no variant in the LXX, and Hatch- 
Redpath no passage in which iiov0€v€a/ occurs in 
anytiung like the sense of the Acts passage. 

I Die AposUlgeschichU, S. 22. 
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Prenschen ^ notes that the verb dho is regularly 
translated by i^ovOevicj in i Kings, elsewhere only 
in Ps. Ixxxviii. 39. Here he admits that the variant 
in Acts iv. 11 hke that of ouco8d/ioi for ol oucoBo- 
IJLo{jvr€s " must go back to a tradition which reflects 
an independent witness of the original text." 

V. Luke an Editor as well as Translator 
IN I Acts 

Again, though to Professor Torrey it does not 
seem to be a necessary supposition that Luke made 
editorial changes, and he does not believe it is 
possible to recognise them, yet the phenomena 
presented by the Greek text and by the occasional 
repetitions and lack of sequence in the early part 
of Acts point to the editorial hand. 

Professor Torrey thinks that in the original 
Aramaic the words 8ta x€*p<>^ (Acts ii. 23) were the 
same as those behind Mark xiv. 41, and the rendering 
should have been els x^H^^- Th^ Peshitta, it may 
be added, has T? in both passages. Swete * gives 
as Semitisms in the LXX ota xeipos, els x^i/ki^, €k 
X€ip6s - TP» T?' apparently regarding the first two 
Greek expressions as parallels = T?. Robertson • 
gives the following examples of the use of x^^.-Sta 
X^^pos (Acts XV. 23), iiariov x^ipwv avr&v (Acts xiv. 3), 
€ls x^H^s (Luke xxiv. 7), €ls riw x^H^ (Luke xv. 22), 
iK x^^P^ ndin-cjv (Luke i. 71), iv rjj x^^P^ avrov (John 
iii. 35), <n^ ;(€tpi dyyiXov (Acts vii. 35). A reference 
to tiie Peshitta shows that 8m£ with the genitive, 
iv with the dat., €& with the ace., and aw with 
the dat. in these examples are all renderings of 
•p?, whilst iK x€«/x>5 = Tp. In the Sinaitic Syriac 

^ Die Apostelgeschichte, S. 22. 

• Introduction,^ p. 308. 

* Grammar of New Testament, p. 649. 
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the John passage is missing. The other gospel 
passages are rendered as in the Peshitta. 

On the other hand, outside 2 Chronicles -pi 
is only once translated by 8wt x^H^» elsewhere it 
is hf x^ipl or some paraphrase. In 2 Chronicles 
the S(d construction occurs four times and the iv 
construction three times. SiA x«*P^^ (Acts ii. 23) 
as the equivalent of -ri in the sense of agent is 
possible, but iv x^^^» ^ the LXX shows, would be 
more usual. The Acts phrase should be read, with 
Professor Torrey, as ek x^^^^ ^^^ taken with 
ixBoTov. The passage is then closely parallel with 
Luke xxiv. 7 Set napcAodrjvax €& x^H^^ ca^pwncjv 
dfiapTwXaw. Luke's comparative ignorance of the 
art of translating Aramaic into Greek has led him 
astray. 

But a verse Uke ii. 36 is so admirable in its arrange- 
ment of words as not to read like a translation. 
Since it marks the close of Peter's speech, and sums 
up the drift of his argmnent, ii. 14-35, we may fairly 
recognise the editorial hand. *AaffaX(09 in the sense 
of the word here {cerio) does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament and is classical. 

In iv. 21 t6 is used before a sentence, a Lucan 
characteristic and a classical idiom, foimd eight 
times in the third gospel but, elsewhere in Acts, 
only in xxii. 30. Acts iv. 21 narrates what happened 
after Peter and John had conchided their words, 
and again the editorial hand of Luke is l)etrayed. 

Chap. V. 14 is by several scholars regarded as 
an insertion, since v. 15 follows closely in sense 
upon V. 13^. Professor Torrey reUeves the difficulty 
of the passage by taking KoXXdadcu in v. 13 as a 
mistranslation of an Aramaic word from the root 
mp, or more probably anh, which in the Hithpael 
in late Hebrew means " to contend," but in Ssniac 
" to be united with." Even so, v. 14 may lie an 
editorial, that is, a Lucan addition expanding the 
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phrase dXX* iiieyQXw€v auro\>s 6 hi6s aiid prepaiing 
the way for verse 15 a>ar€ koL €is ras irXareias 
iK<f>€p€iv roi^s da0€V€is ktX. 

The section vi. 8-15 by its repetition {e.g. verses 
II, 13, 14) points to a duplication of sources. Prob- 
ably the preservation of traces of his sources by 
Luke (cp. the three accounts of Paul's conversion) 
was due to his inability to decide between the 
competing claims of his authorities, oral and written, 
as much as to his conception of the functions of a 
historian. 

The Lucan character of the ApostoUc Letter (xv. 
23 f.) and the editorial treatment of the source 
behind it are shown elsewhere,^ whilst the Antiochean 
origin of Luke raises a presumption in favour of his 
direct responsibihty for the narrative concerning the 
Church at Antioch (xi. 27-30J.* 

Taken as a whole, the linguistic evidence dis- 
pla}rs Luke as an editor as wdl as a translator in 
the first fifteen chapters of Acts. In other words, 
Luke compiled his second work very much as he did 
his first. The difference between Luke as evangelist 
and as historian is not so much one of methods as 
of materials. 

The date of the Aramaic sources used by Luke 
is a matter of considerable importance in relation 
to the question of the authority and historicity of 
the book of Acts. The primitive Jewish character 
of materials in i Acts is admitted by a scholar like 
John Weiss,' who denies the Lucan authorship of 
the book and attributes it to the post-Pauline period. 

Dr. Bacon,* who also denies the authorship of 
Luke, is more sceptical about the primitive character 
of the soiurce or sources lying behind chaps. i.-xv. 

1 See " Luke the Letter- Writer." pp. 161 ft. 

• See " Luke the Diarist," p. 201. 
> Das Urchristsntum, S. 7. 

* American Journal of Theology, January 1918. 
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" There is a kind of mental inertia which inclines us 
to take for granted the priority of documents in 
Semitic languages over those written in Greek. 
It is quite unwarranted. So far as known documents 
are concerned, the Greek are earlier. This applies 
especially to the type of documents known as Acts, 
Preaching, or Travels of Apostles. It is a Greek 
type of Uterature." He therefore concludes that 
a Greek source lies at the back of the Aramaic 
document translated by the author of Acts in chaps, 
i.-xv. In support of his opinion Dr. Bacon adduces 
Hamack's admission as to the " highly legendary 
and idealised conception of the history in i Acts. 

It is possible that Professor Torrey's date (49 or 
early in the year 50) may be a little too early, but 
the growth of legend is a much more rapid process 
than Dr. Bacon seems willing to allow. 

Simon de Montfort fell in the battle of Evesham, 
August 4, 1265. During the siege of Kenilworth 
(concluded Nov. 1266) the Dictmn de Kenilworth 
was drawn up " for the general pacification of the 
kingdom." Article 8 reads : " Rogantes humihter 
tam dominum legatimi quam dominum regem ut 
ipse dominus legatus sub districtione ecclesiastica 
prorsus inhibeat, ne Simon comes Leycestriae a 
quocimque pro sancto vel justo reputetur, ciun in 
excommimicatione sit defunctus, sicut sancta tenet 
ecclesia ; et mirabilia de eo vana et f atua ab aliquibus 
relata nullis unquam labiis proferantur ; et dominus 
rex haec eadem sub poena corporali velit districte 
inhibere." As the biographer of Simon de Mont- 
fort observes, " La plupart des auteurs contemporains 
parlent en effet du h^ros tomb6 au champ de bataille 
d'Evesham comme d'lm martyr et rapportent que 
des miracles furent op6r6s, et sur son tombeau, et 
k I'endroit oil il avait 6t€ si affreusement mutil6." ^ 

Legend did not grow less quickly in the first 

^ Btoont, Simon de Montfort, Sa Vie, p. 248. 
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century than in the thirteenth. Nor is it incredible 
that the Aramaic sources used by Luke were original 
compositions in that tongue. TTie Aramaic portions 
of Ezra (iv. 24-vi. 22) are held by many scholars to 
have formed part of an Aramaic history ; the Greek 
rendering of an earlier Aramaic " Q " is most 
generally accepted as prior in date to Mark ; and, 
as already remarked, Josephus wrote his Jewish 
War first in Aramaic. 

For the second half of Acts, apart from the Diary 
which Luke himself kept as the fellow-traveller of 
Paul, there is no clear evidence of written sources. 
In the first half of the book he employed Aramaic 
sources containing a larger proportion of legendary 
materials than was embedded m the sources of his 
gospel. 

Luke's knowledge of Aramaic, suggested by an 
examination of the third gospel, is confirmed, and 
even demonstrated, by Professor Torrey's analysis 
of Acts i.-xv. 

One question remains. Why was a cultmred 
Greek like Luke not content with a free translation 
or paraphrase of his sources, so that his writings, 
like the Jewish War of Josephus, should betray no 
marks of an Aramaic parentage ? 

The answer must be found in the character and 
spirit of his enterprise as set forth in the preface to 
his gospel, the essential principles of which governed 
the composition also of Acts, addressed, like the 
earlier work, to Theophilus : cSofc koiioL, TrafrrjKoXov 
BrjKOTi aiHodev Trdaiv dKpifiws, KaOe^s ool ypaiJMxi hfa 
hriyvips Trepl cSv Karqxn^V^ AcJycov rijv aa<f>aX€iav 
(Luke i. 3-4). 

The meaning of these words is most clearly seen 
in Dr. Mofiatt's translation of the Preface as a 
whole : " Inasmuch as a niunber of writers have 
essayed to draw up a narrative of the established 
facts in om* religion exactly as these have been 
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handed down to us by the original eyewitnesses 
who were in the service of the G^pel Message, and 
inasmuch as I have gone carefully over them all 
myself from the very beginning, I have decided, 
O Theophilus, to write them out in order for yoiur 
excellency, to let you know the solid truth of what 
you have been taught " (Luke i. 1-4). 

The important words are Tra/w/coAovfty/cori and 
TrdcFiv. By the former is meant ' gone over " in 
the sense of " investigation " (Weymouth), " nach- 
forschen" (Weiss), or "studying" (Blass), a sense 
in which the word is used by Hellenistic writers ; 
and by the latter is meant " all the facts established 
in oiur relipon," whether amraiaadai means " to 
draw up " (R.V., Weymouth, Moffatt) or " to repeat 
or restore from memory " as Blass and Zorell suppose 
on the authority of the two occurrences of the word 
(Plutarch, Irenaeus) elsewhere in Greek Uteratinre. 
For Luke, " going carefully over the facts " meant 
not only selection and editorial revision, but also, 
in part at least, translation from the language in 
which the facts had been handed down by the 
" original eye-witnesses who were in the service of 
the Gospel message " — an expression which relates 
to Luke s authorities for Acts not less than for his 
gospel. On this view Luke's writings constitute, in 
a sense, two parts of a single work rather than two 
separate and distinct books. 

Many scholars summarily reject the idea of any 
connection between Luke's preface to his gospel ana 
the Acts of the Apostles. Certainly 'the object of 
the second cannot be identical with that of rov 
irpuyrov X&yov (Acts i. i). Acts was preceded by 
no similar narratives which called for e^ansion or 
correction, and Theophilus would not have been 
" catechised " in respect of the Apostolic preaching 
or the spread of Christianity. But the methods and 
manner of tiie author are, in a large measmre, the 
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same in both compositions. Both were addressed 
to the one person, and some of the facts handed 
down by oi wir* opxfjs airoTrrai koI VTrqpirai yevo^ievoi 
rod Xoyov are set forth in the speeches of Peter and 
John. 

Though Luke does not in so many words say 
that he made use of the narratives that were earlier 
than his, yet in the nature of the case he was not 
Ukely to neglect them. In the gospel we have at 
least five sources — an Aramaic " Q," Mark, the 
Greek " Q " known in some form to Matthew, a 
soiurce which we recognise in the so-called Perean 
section, and another which Ues behind the narrative 
of the Infancy ; whilst in Acts, though by no means 
so distinctly visible, are signs of some three or four 
sources. The ttoXXoI of Luke's preface (i. i) may 
not exclude an early work like the gospel according 
to the Hebrews, but the word is satisfactorily 
explained by the sources already indicated without 
supposing that the third evangelist was acquainted 
with Matthew, much less with the spurious 
apocryphal gospels. 

The reference to the many who inexclfyqaav 
aoHiTaiaadai hirfyi^aiv (i. l) suggests that L^ce was 
not dtogether satisfied with their attempts, and 
since the third gospel is so much more comprehen- 
sive than the second, one reason for his dissatis- 
faction may be foimd in their incompleteness. In 
every way known to him, by redaction, addition, 
and comparison of authorities, as well as by the 
incorporation of oral tradition, Luke sought to 
compile a complete narrative first of the Ufe, teach- 
ing, and work of Christ, and then, in Hamack's 
words,* to exhibit " the power of the spirit of Jesus 
in the Apostles manifested in history." In Acts 
he was happily able to write, to some extent, from 
first-hand knowledge, and in both the gospel and 
^ Acts of ike Apostlss (£ng. Trans.), p. xviii. 
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the history he translated some of his sources from 
the original Aramaic. 

VI. Luke's Knowledge of Hebrew 

Did Luke know Hebrew ? By most scholars 
the question is scarcely regarded as an open one. 
Dalman discusses it at some length.^ He admits 
that " Hebraisms are special characteristics of 
Luke," but is of opinion that " if Luke had worked 
in dependence upon a Hebrew original, then such 
idioms must have occmred much more frequently 
than they do." 

The Semitic characteristics of the first two 
chapters of the third gospel have always proved the 
final court of appeal for those who have held that 
Luke was acquainted with Hebrew. Dalman, how- 
ever, declares the assimiption of a Hebrew docimient 
here " still unproved," and adds, " it might even be 
maintained that the strongly marked Hebrew style 
of these chapters is, on the whole, due not to the 
use of any primary source, but to Luke himself. 
For here, as in the beginning of Acts, in keeping 
with the marvellous contents of the narrative, 
Luke has written with greater consistency than 
usual in biblical style, intending so to do, and 
further powerfully a^ected by the ' Uturgic frame 
of mind of which Deissmann speaks." 

Later writers have added little to this judfifement 
of a great Semitist. Dr. Burkitt * contents himself 
with saying, " In the story of the Nativity (Luke i., ii.) 
the LXX, and not any Hebrew or Aramaic dociraient, 
has perceptibly coloured the style and language of 
the whole narrative." 

Hamack ' has demonstrated the Lucan character 

^ Words of Jesus (Eng. Trans.), pp. 20 i. 

• Gospel History, p. 124. 

* Luke the Physician (Eng. Trans.), pp. 199 ff. 
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of the Magnificat and Benedictus, and finds in the 
poems " a collection of reminiscences from the Old 
Testament," * " the Hebraisms, whether adopted 
or inserted from the Old Testament, are intentional," 
" the whole style is artificial and intended to pro- 
duce an impression of antiquity." 

Dr. Moulton ■ is reminded by Luke's " conscious 
adaptation of his own style to that of sacred 
writings lon^ current among his readers of the rule 
which restncted our nineteenth -century Biblical 
Revisers to the English of the Elizabethan age." 

Dr. Bernard,* however, is " not convinced " that 
the Magnificat " is St. Luke's own composition." 
Its similarity in structure to the Song of Hannah 
in I Samuel " is so close as to suggest — what is 
in itself in no way improbable — that both are 
hymns in which Jewish women were accustomed 
to pour out their heart's thanksgiving." " That the 
Magnificat seems to reproduce the language of the 
LXX does not determine the matter, for tiie Greek 
translator (if the hynm be a translation) would 
naturally use the LXX, as we see in the Psalms 
of Solomon." * Dr. Briggs discovered seven poems 
in the narratives of Luke i. and ii. which were 
translations of Hebrew poetry, six of them being 
originally in trimeters and one in pentameters. 

A recent writer, Mr. R. A. Aytoun,* has con- 
siderably advanced the case for a translation by 
Luke from Hebrew by tiuning these chapters into 
Hebrew. He finds with little difficulty ten hynms 
in regular Hebrew metres — ^trimeters, tetrameters, 
pentameters, and hexameters. Here and there a 

^ Luks the Physician (Eng. Trans.), p. 216. 

* Grammar of New Testament Greek, i. 18. 

* Studia Sacra, p. 223. 

* Ihid. p. 227, n, I. 

* "The Ten Lucan Hymns of the Nativity in their Original 
Language/' Journal of Theol. Studie^^ July 1917, pp. 274 ff. 
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line is rejected as prose, and probably a later addition, 
but there are no drastic emendations or capricious 
conjectiu^. 

The Nunc Dimittis is given thus (ii. 29-32) : 

Tply TTp^fy nij^ 1 Nvv dvokv€ii rhv 3ovA.ov <rov, 

J €ipn/jvy • 

Tf liy^Ui^^ '»5>y ^M*^-^? % *0t4 «ZSov ol 6<t>6a\fM}C fiov rb 
I <r(aTi/jpt6v <roVy 

lU^r^piJ'y) "^39 7 JllD'^pn f*0 i^Tot/AOO-as Kar^ wpocrwrov 
^ vdvTiav T(av Adwv • 

D7l3fil nhW? "I'IhI *& €19 dvoKdkvtpiv ISvQvy 
: ^9? f^M^ljr: niMpni J Kat 86^v kaov <rov 'I(r/)aj}A. 

The result is three trimeter couplets. Three 
conclusions drawn by Mr. Aytoun may be thus 
summarised : 

(i) The knowledge of the rules of ancient Hebrew 
prosody had not been lost in the first century a.d. 

(2) A^oTTora should stand at the beginning of the 
second Une instead of at the end of the first Une as 
in Westcott and Hort's text. 

(3) It is a definite piece of evidence in favour 
of a Hebrew original for the poem. 

After examining critically all the Lucan poetry 
in these two chapters Mr. Aytoun sums up : " The 
speeches and songs, ten in number, were originally 
written in the Hebrew language, and in metre, 
balance, and structure must have been composed 
in accordance with what are now generally agreed 
to have been the canons of ancient Hebrew prosody." 
It is not said by Mr. Aytoun that Luke must have 
translated these poems, but the markedly Lucan 
language of these chapters is conclusive on this point. 
As Hamack has proved, " a Greek source cannot 
lie at the foundation of the first two chapters of 
Luke's Gospel." It is true that the LXX has retained 
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much of the parallelism of the original Hebrew, and 
even sometimes has the advantage in this respect, 
though whether the improvement is due to the 
translator or to the fact that his Hebrew text differed 
sUghtly from the M.T. cannot always be determined. 
Moreover " Mr. Thackeray * (J. Th, Studies, xiii. 
49), writing on ' The Poetr)^ of the Greek Book of 
Proverbs/ finds an astonishing niunber of metrical 
and quasi-metrical passages." 

The fact is, as Dr. Streane * has told us, " for the 
Jew this idiom did not cease with the familiar use 
of his national speech. The Apocr3^hal Books, e,g. 
Wisdom, abound in it. We may observe that idioms 
and other forms of speech siu^ve even with those 
who have wholly lost their hold upon that which 
was the mother tongue of previous generations." 
" Expressions in common use among the less 
educated (English-speaking) classes in Ireland are 
a literal rendering into English of an Irish idiom." 
But Luke was not a Jew; he was a Greek of 
Antioch. Nor is he anywhere in his hymns repro- 
ducing verbatim from the LXX. At most, according 
to Hamack and other scholars, he is but working 
over passages— often merely single words and 
phrases — ^taken from various books of the Greek 
Old Testament. As Mr. Aytoun urges, "it would 
require exceedingly ingenious use of the LXX to 
produce a style and language which would result 
m a regular Hebrew metre when rendered practically 
literally into that language." 

Take, for example, the Magnificat. On Hamack's 
theory, Luke drew his materials for it from i Samuel, 
Genesis, Deuteronomy, Psalms, Job, Isaiah, Micah, 
Malachi, Testament of Levi, and other books, and 
so worked over them as to present a poem, character- 

^ Quoted in Swete's Iniroduction to the Old Testament in 
Greek? p. 528. 

• Double Text of Jeremiah, p. 6. 
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istically Lucan in style, and yet written in Hebrew 
metres ! It is simpler to suppose that these songs 
and hymns belong to a Hebrew source used by Luke. 

Again, as Mr. A5rtoim urges, " certain of the 
spoken portions are so closely bound up with the 
actual narrative, e.g. the Angel Gabriel's addresses 
to the Virgin Mary, Elizabeth's welcome to Mary, 
the Angelic Address to the Shepherds, that it is very 
difficult to believe that they ever existed apart 
from the narrative matter" — ^in other words, the 
narrative matter and the poetry form together one 
source originally written in Hebrew. It is probable 
that the soiuxe is itself composite. Differences 
of metre in the various poems pomt in this direction. 
The appearance of the Benedictus in its Hebrew 
form suggests to Mr. Aytoun that it was " originally 
constructed from portions of more than one poem. 
Fiulher, as Dr. Flummer observed,* whilst " the 
Magnificat is modelled on the Psalms, the Benedictus 
is modelled on the prophecies." There is, in fact, 
much to be said for the view of John Weiss that the 
Benedictus is of Jewish origin. 

The reading " Elizabeth " for " Mary " in i. 46 
is supported by some old Latin texts, Irenaeus, 
and was apparently known to Origen. Hamack 
thinks Luke wrote simply /cat e&rev. 

But, as always, the analysis of Luke's sources is 
accomplished with difficulty. It is sufficient here 
to notice that Mr. Aytoun's translation into Hebrew 
reveals a number of explanatory or theological 
glosses, e.^. i. 14* eorot yap fxiyas eyamiov Kvpiov ; i. 35^ 
8to Kai TO y€W<i>fi€VOv aytov KXqd'qaeTai vios Oeov ; 
i. 37 ^* ^^>^ oSi/j^nJoet irajpd rov deoO ttSv pvfia ; i. $1^ 
Suivoiq, KapSlas a^cDv; i. 69^, yo ev oiKto AavelS 
TTa(j66s avTod, koBw iXdXriacv Sta arofuiTOS rwv ayLutv 
&n atawos trpo^nfr&v airoij', i. 73 opKOV ov dfxoaev 
trpos *APpaiLfi rov nardpa ij/uuv ; ii. 14 ctJSoK^S'* 
^ CommenUary on Luk$, p. 38. 
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These additions are quite Lucan and must be 
attributed to the third evangelist, who here, as in 
the case of Acts and his other authorities in the 
gospel, edited as well as translated his sources. 
Presumably Luke was not restrained from " improv- 
ing " his original (by the addition of an explanatory 
or theological gloss) by any desire to preserve in his 
rendering the metrical schemes of his original 
Hebrew sources. 

At the same time it must be admitted that in 
his translations from the Hebrew Luke makes no 
such blunders as has been shown by Professor 
Torrey to be the case when, as in Acts, he is turning 
Aramaic into Greek. The fact is that ^ " a translator 
who follows his original rather closely is more likely 
to make mistakes in translating Aramaic than in 
rendering Hebrew, because of the greater freedom 
in the order of words in the Aramaic sentence." 

The opinion of eminent scholars like Dalman and 
Hamack that Luke was greatly influenced in his 
style by the LXX is confirmed by the character of 
the additions to the poems in his gospel. This is 
not inconsistent witii the view that the ten Lucan 
Hynms of the Nativity were translated by him from 
the Hebrew. 

Whatever Luke may have lacked in linguistic 
ability so far as Semitics are concerned, and however 
indiscriminating his reverence for his authorities 
manifested in tiie composition of Acts, it is due to 
his work as a translator that we owe some of the 
most precious elements in both his writings — or, 
indeed, in the New Testament. 

^ Composition and Dais of Acts, p. 22, n. 2. 
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CHAPTER III 

LUKB THE EDITOR 

I. Introduction 

Few modem editors have been subjected to the 
searching analysis and severe criticism which have 
b^n applied to the author of the third go^>el and 
of Acts. His editing of Mark has been followed 
line by Une, and word by word; every addition 
and omission has been noted, and his literaiy style 
and theological tendencies carefully estimatea. 

In the comparison of the non-Marcan passages 
common to Matthew and Luke the same process 
has been pursued, though, as we have seen in the 
last chapter, in the absence of the original document 
or documents used by the evangelists, the results 
have been more speculative, and consequently more 
disputable; now one, now the other writer beiog 
credited with more freedom as an editor, or with 
greater fidelity to his source. 

Similarly, m the case of Acts, it is only possible 
quite generally, by the employment of the com- 
parative method, to distingui^ the hand of the editor, 
except where, in a few passages, Paul in his epistles 
has covered the same groimd as his Mend and 
follower. When the two writers treat the same or 
similar themes, there are some notable points of 
agreement, and more of disagreement. Ltike, how- 
ever well disposed towards the great apostle and his 

93 
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mission, was no slave to his opinions or to his 
poKcy.* 

As Dr. Moffatt observes:* "It does not follow 
that Acts, if written by Lnke» must necessarily 
exhibit striking agreement with the apostle's epistles. 
Luke's object was neither to correct nor to elucidate 
these epistles." We need to make " allowance for 
the time at which and the purpose for which Luke 
wrote," and to " recognise the freedom with which 
he treated the sources and traditions at his disposal." 

Nor need we question the honesty of the man 
if we admit here and there the freedom of the editor. 
We must not " look at the matter from the point of 
view of the present day," and "ignore the very 
peculiar conditions under which the gospels" and 
Acts were composed. " Writers of former times," 
says Dr. Stanton,* " very specially in the case of 
historical records, felt themselves at liberty to adopt 
what had been compiled before as if it were their 
own, and in doing so to modify and add to it, in a 
way that at the present day no honourable and self- 
respecting writer would." This procedure, in the 
case of Luke, seems to have been followed more 
particularly when his sources were Greek and there- 
fore, in a sense, secondary.* 

" The difference of feeling on the subject, and 
of the real morality of the act, lay partly in the 
absence of pecuniary advantages and consequent 
legal rights connected with authorship, but perhaps 
even more in the fact that, before the invention of 
printing, the distinction must have been a shadowy 
one between copying for the private use of an 
individual, or of a limited circle, and pubUcation." 

In this connection it is not unnecessary to 

* See " Luke the Theologian/' pp. 134 ff. 

' Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, p. 302. 

* The Gospels as Historical Documents, p. 27. 

* See " Luke the Linguist," pp. 65 ff. 
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remember that both Luke's works were dedicated 
to an individual, and were probably intended 
primarily for his edification. 

" In the case of the evangelists/* Dr. Stanton * 
gives other reasons justifying their free use of 
authorities. " They are likely to have possessed 
additional information, oral or written, of an equally 
trustworthy character, or what seemed to them to 
be such.*' " Oral tradition must still have been 
a living thing at the latest time at which any of 
the Sjmoptic evangelists wrote." " It must be 
remembered also that there was not in that age 
such a sense of the importance of verbal exactness 
in the repetition even of Christ's words as we 
might have expected; the practice of the early 
fathers in quoting them is proof of this." 

Again, the conditions under which the gospels 
were written would, as Dr. Sanday* has shown, 
leave room for the entrance of error, since they 
involved " a real interval during which the para- 
graph of text (in the document used) was carried 
m the mind." There would always be present 
the temptation to quote from memory since the 
ancient writer "would not have his copy before 
him, but would consult it from time to time." 
And memory plays strange tricks. " Dr. Salmon 
produces a remarkable instance of this in no less 
a person than Jeremy Taylor, who quotes the text 
' Except a man be bom again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God ' nine times, yet only twice in 
the same form, and never once correctly." • 

In addition to these considerations there remain 
to be reckoned with the motives that inspired the 
evangelists to take up the pen. 

No one seriously questions the bona fides of 
Thomas EUwood, William Penn, and the other 

1 Loc. cU. p. 28. * Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 19. 

» Kenyon, Textual CHHcism of New Testament, p. 207. 
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editors of Fox's Journal, but, as the pubKcation 
in 1911 of the original manuscript proved, they 
made little attempt to reproduce the original 
in print. They suppressed some passages that 
savoured of superstition, and interpolated others ; 
they corrected the bad grammar and spelling of their 
illiterate hero or his secretary, and even introduced 
extraneous matter, using the first person singular, as 
though Fox had said the words. 

In all this, though acting in the contrary direction, 
except in points of language, to Luke, they were 
inspired by the same purpose, and were influenced 
in the same way by the spirit of the age. In short, 
like the author of tiie third gospel and of Acts, they 
were editing in such a manner as to produce a book 
which should have a didactic as well as a historical 
value. Of New Testament writers, Luke was more 
of a historian than the rest, and thoiigh his attitude 
towards the Roman authorities occasionally suggests 
a political motive, this was by no means so strong 
as in the case of Fox's editors, who for example 
omitted as inexpedient a reference to General 
Monk's Royalist covering " as early as 1657, ^tnd, 
as bearing hardly on Cromwell's memory, an allusion 
to his being " rolled into his grave with infamy." 

II. Passages peculiar to Luke 

Of passages peculiar to Luke in the gospel, 
whose unique worth is unquestioned, no onginals 
are known, and it is difficult to discriminate between 
the editor and his source or sources. 

The " Peraean Section " or " Travel Document," 
as it is sometimes called (ix. 51-xviii. 14), from 
internal evidence may be considered a unity. Dr. 
Stanton^ notes the connections in time between 
successive paragraphs, such as Luke is careful 

* The Gospels as Historical Documents, ii. 228 f. 
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not to create in parallels with Mark when he did 
not find them in his source. " Again, the parables 
peculiar to St. Luke differ from the others in their 
force and imagery. They are concerned with 
human emotions and motives, inner debatings and 
actions, which are vividly described; they are in 
fact short tales of human life." *' They blear their 
moral on the face of them, and, in several instances, 
it is driven home by an emphatic saying at the 
conclusion/' At the same tune it is not denied 
that " the evangeUst may have conjectured the 
persons addressed from tne nature of the subject 
matter," and that " touches in the introduction to 
pieces of instruction may proceed from the hand 
of the evangelist," who "turned to account hints 
in his source or used his imagination." 

Several scholars connect this pecuUar somx^e of 
Luke with Philip the EvangeUst, and his daughters ; 
others with Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod's 
steward. The question must remain open. More 
important is it to ascertain, if possible, how Luke 
treated his sources. / 

Dr. Wright observes : * " If in St. John's Gospel 
it is more and more recognised that the mind of 
the Evangelist cast the utterances of our Lord into 
the pecuhar form which they there hold, the same 
process of redaction may be observed in St. Luke, 
who comes nearest of the Synoptists to the methods 
of St. John." This would appear to be true only 
within certain limits, the freedom of the editor 
being determined largely by the character of the 
source employed.* 

III. Matthew xx. 28 ff. (Codex Bezae) 
Happily Codex Bezae has preserved in Matt. xx. 

^ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, vii. 88. 
* See " Luke the Man of Letters/' pp. 17 f. 
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28 ff. what is manifestly very close to the original 
Aramaic of a passage in the " Peraean Section," 
namely, xiv.-S-ii — ^the parable of the lowest seats 
at feasts. From this we may learn something 
more of Lnke the Editor. 

In the book of Proverbs xxv. 6, 7 we read (R.V.), 
" Put not thyself forward [Heb. Do not honour 
thyself] in the presence of the king, and stand not 
in the place of great men. For better is it that 
it be said unto thee. Come up hither, than thou 
shouldest be put lower in the presence of the prince." 

The scene is a dinner, and the saying has its 
rabbinical echoes. " R. Akibi in the name of R. 
Simeon used to say, ' Withdraw from thy place two 
or three seats, and take thy place imtU they say to 
thee. Go up ; and do not go up lest they say to tiiee. 
Go down : it is better they say to thee, Cjo up. Go 
up, and not. Go down. Go down.' " In Ecclesiasticus 
xiii. 9 we read similarly, " If a mighty man invite 
thee, be retiring. And so much the more will he 
invite thee." 

Apparently neither the words of Scripture nor 
the teaching of the rabbis availed to inmrove the 
habits of scribes, who, in the time of Jesus, still 
loved the chief seats (npayroKXicrlasi) at feasts (Mark 
xii. 39, Luke xx. 46, Matt, xxiii. 6). 

According to Luke xiv. 8-11, Jesus, when dining 
in the house of one of the chief Pharisees, marked 
how they which were bidden chose out the chief 
seats, and put forth a parable to them saying, 
" When thou art bidden of any man to a marriage 
feast, sit not down in the chief seat, lest haply a 
more honourable man than thou be bidden of him ; 
and he that bade thee and him shall come and say 
to thee. Give this man place : and thou shalt begin 
with shame to take the lowest place. But when 
thou art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest 
place, that when he that hath bidden thee cometh, 
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he may say to thee. Friend, go up higher : then 
thou shalt have glory in the presence of all that sit 
at meat with thee. For everyone that exalteth 
himself shall be humbled, and he that himibleth 
himself shall be exalted." We may believe with 
Field ^ that our Lord undoubtedly had in mind 
the passage in Proverbs. 

At Matthew xx. 28 Codex Bezae has preserved 
another version of Christ's counsel to guests. " But 
ye seek from the small to increase, and from the 
greater to be less. But when ye come in, even by 
invitation, to a feast, sit not down in the distinguished 
places, lest one greater than thou arrive, and the 
giver of the feast come and say to thee, Go further 
down, and thou be ashamed. But if thou sit 
down in the meaner place, and one meaner than thou 
arrive, the giver of the feast will say to thee. Join 
(us) farther up, and that shall be to thme advantage." 

In a sUghtly different form this passage is found 
also in O, eleven MSS. of the old Latin, six MSS. 
of the Vulgate, the Curetonian Syriac, the Peshitta, 
and the old German and Saxon versions. 

Dr. Chase • regards it as a gloss which originated 
in the Syriac. " The awkwardness of the Greek," 
he says, " points to re-translation, especially the 
first two lines ; and the gloss evidently takes its 
rise from words in the context, oy & deXy Iv vfiw 
lUyas yevdcrOai earai (v.l. corco) ifuov StoKoi/os'." The 
negative in the second line of the Synac clears up, 
he thinks, what in the Greek is obscure. 

These arguments are far from convincing. Awk- 
wardness in the Greek may be due, as frequently 
in the second gospel, not to the fact that it is a 
re-translation from the Syriac, but to its being 
Aramaised Greek — ^the rendering, more or less 
literal, of a saying of our Lord in the Aramaic 
tongue. The most we can expect to find in the 

* Notes, p. 17. • Syro-LoHn Text of the Gospels, pp. lo, ii. 
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versions of the Syriac — a language as closely related 
to Palestinian Aramaic as standard English to 
Lowland Scottish — ^is an occasional word or phrase 
which may have formed part of the original " logion." 
In the case of the Peshitta, Dr. Burkitt * has Siown 
that it does not " represent a real and continuous 
Palestinian tradition. ' 

Again, the first two lines in the Bezan version 
of the saying have no essential connection with 
what follows, any more than Luke xiv. 11 with what 
precedes. The Lucan verse, xiv. 11 (art 7r& 6 wffwv 
iavTov Ta7r€iva)0i^€rai, koI 6 Ta7r€iv(ov iatnov wffwB'q- 
aerai), which also occurs in Luke xviii. 14 (cp. Matt, 
xxiii. 12), is, in the opinion of Sir John Hawkins,* 
" a saying of a proverbial kind which might have 
been spoken on various occasions, and might have 
come aown through more than one channel." The 
only difference between Luke xiv. 11 and Luke xviii. 
14 is that one has a Kai where the other has 8^. 
Against Matt, xxiii. 12 they agree in having 7r& 6 
with a participle where the first evangelist has oarig 
with a verb. At the end of the Parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican (Luke xviii. 14) the saying 
has a very natural place, and since Matt. xx. 28 (D) 
does not mclude it, we must conclude that the third 
evangdist repeated it at xiv. 11 on accoimt of its 
suitabiUty for the purpose of driving home the 
moral of the saying.* 

There is also some external evidence for the 
separation of the first two lines in the Bezan version 
from the rest of the passage. " The first part only, 
vfiels . . . efi'at, is preserved in m. ger., and appar- 
ently Leo (he quotes no more) ; the second part only, 
€la€px6fi€voi . . . xfiV^H^^> ^ S^^'> ^^^ apparently 
Hilary, 'Mt.'"* 

^ Syriac Forms of New TesUtment Names, pp. 5 f . 

> Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 117. 

» Cp. p. 96. * Hort, Notes, p. 15. 
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It is very doubtful if these first two lines take 
their rise, as Dr. Chase supposed, from the context 
in Matt. xx. 28. The probability is" that the verse 
is an independent saying Uke that in Luke xiv. 11, 
and is attached to the passage with which it is now 
connected in Codex Bezae much in the same way 
as Luke xiv. ii is appended to verses 3-10. In any 
case, our view of the first two lines does not involve 
any judgement upon what immediately follows 
them. A^ for the negative in the Syriac, it is 
probably, as Mr. Allen suggests,^ " an afterthought 
to bring the originally independent first sentence 
into harmony with the following passage." The 
obscurity of the Greek is rather evidence of its 
primitive character than otherwise. 

Dr. Chase,* further, gives two reasons why we 
cannot seek the original form of this passage in the 
Latin, (i) The number of synonsnnous variants 
seems to imply different attempts to render a 
common original. (2) In the first line an imperative 
is required, " Seek ye," by the illustration of the 
feast which follows. The Greek ^rirctrc is ambigu- 
ous, and the Latin authorities agree in having the 
indicative. The first argument is valid, but the 
second rests upon the assumed connection of the 
first two lines with what follows, an assumption 
already examined and denied. Again, the truth 
is surely, as Nestle • perceived, that " the indicative 
' quaeritis ' and the imperative of the Syriac are 
both derived from the ambiguous ^lyrctre." 

The discovery of Codex'Beratinus (O), containing 
fragments of Matthew and Mark and dated sixth 
centmy, added a second witness in support of the 
interpolation, and removed from the mmd of Nestle 
the slightest doubt as to the priority of the Greek. 

^ CommefUary on Matthew, p. 218. 

• Syro-LaHn Text of Gospels, p. 14. 

• Text. Criticism of the New Testament, p. 25. 
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Unquestionably the passage is alien to Matthew, 
and must have been interpolated at a very early 
period from an unknown source. What that source 
was, and how the interpolation is related to the 
"parable" in Luke xiv. 8-10, may now be con- 
sidered. 

The Lucan passage is described as a parable, and 
stated to have been addressed to the Pharisees. It 
is not, however, a parable in the usual sense of the 
term. There is nothing figurative in it — ^no simile, 
no metaphor, no trace of allegory. It can hardly 
be included in the example - stories (Beispieler- 
zahlungen) of the gospels. It is a straightforward 
piece of advice relative to the right conduct of men 
towards each other imder a given set of conditions, 
and comparable to the sentences of ethical wisdom 
called parables in the Old Testament, and especially 
in Ben Sirach. 

We must also confess with Jiilicher^ that "it 
very faintly resembles table-talk such as Jesus would 
have held in the house of a strict Pharisee and 
amongst suspicious enemies." " Even the singular 
orav KXridfjs, which is continuous throughout, is 
opposed to the idea that Jesus is addressing himself 
to all at the table at the time." No stress, therefore, 
can be laid on the occasion which is said to have 
given rise to the saying of our Lord ; that may be 
due to the evangeUst, who has transformed the 
Logion into a parable with an appropriate moral 
appended, and found for it a fitting place in his 
narrative. 

There is reason to think that Luke found the 
reference to the " house of one of the rulers of the 
Pharisees " (xiv. i) in his source, and is only respon- 
sible for connecting this Logion with the foregoing 
narrative of the healing of the man with dropsy 
(xiv. 1-6). As B. Weiss pointed out with reference 

^ DU Gleichnisreden Jesu, S. 246 ff. 
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to another incident taken from the same source 
(vii. 36-50), the mention of Christ's dining with 
Pharisees seems to be " a faithful reminiscence of 
a time when the enmity of the Pharisees against 
Jesus was not considered a matter of course." * 

The language of the introductory verse is Lucan> 
e.g, i\€yiv hk, iTpos used in speaking to (twice) and 
Aeyoi TrapaPoXijv are characteristic of Luke. 

Compared with the Bezan interpolation, we are 
struck by the extraordinary dissimilarity of language 
in Luke's parable, and the close resemblance m 
thought. Apart from the particles /i^, firhrorc, the 
conjtmction Kai, the preposition €&, and the second 
personal pronoun, only two words are common to 
Doth passages, namely, ipel and ronov. Of these, 
only the latter is of any significance. It occurs 
three times in Luke xiv. 8-10 (once without an 
equivalent in Codex D) and twice in the Bezan 
interpolation, plural and singular, the former of 
which is represented by TrfxoroKXuxiav in Luke. 

The most important difference in substance 
between the two accounts is this : Luke supposes 
the case (a) of a man who had taken a chief seat 
bidden go lower down in consequence of the arrival 
of a more honourable guest, and (6) that of a man 
moved up because he had taken the lowest seat. 
In the Bezan interpolation, the first case is the same 
as in Luke, but the second is strictly parallel, namely, 
that of one who had taken a mean seat being advanced 
by reason of the entrance of a guest of less importance. 
Tlie " Western " reading thus gives a Uke reason for 
the movement of the guest in both cases. This 
parallelism, in itself, is some indication of the more 
Semitic form. 

Moreover, the omission by Luke of any mention 
of the arrival of the guest of less distinction e^ances 
the ethical value of the teaching. It is to his own 

^ Die QuelUn dss Lttcasevangeliums, S. 203. 
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exhibition of humility, not to another's arrival, 
that the guest owes his advancement. 

If the parable " were known to Luke in the form 
of the Bezan MS. (Matt. xx. 28 f .), it would not be 
contrary to his practice to invest it with an added 
value in view of what follows in his text. Luke's 
presentation of the parable renders it a more fitting 
illustration of the maxim of Christ, which, as we 
have seen, he has added to it, " Every one that 
exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted." 



IV. Language of Bezan Interpolation — 
Aramaised Greek 

That the language of Codex Bezae here is more 
Aramaic than thiat of Luke mav be seen from what 
follows not less than the methods of Luke as an 
editor. 

Codex Bezae, Matt. 28 ft, Luke ziv. 8-10. 

€l(r€pxo/x€voi 8c Kal vapa- 6rav kXtjSjJs vir6 rivos cis 

KX.7j$€vr€S BtiTTvrja-aiy ya/Liovs, 

/jLTi dvaKkiv€<r$€ cis tovs fxrf KaraKkiOys cts r^v 

c^cxovras tottovs, irpunoKkKriav, 

fjL7J7roT€ €vSo^6r€p6s <rov pLrprmt €vrtp,6r€p69 <rov jj 

iirkXO'jil. K€KX.rifi€vo$ vv avTov, 

(l) S€i7rvrj(rai — ^Luke €ls yd^iovs. 

A wedding feast may be mentioned by Luke in 
order to make plain that there were present a large 
number of guests, and because the formality observed 
on such an occasion would require that notice be 
taken of the rank of the g^^ts. Nothing in the 
context requires ydixovs. ihe plural is frequentiy 
used of a wedding feast, cp. Matt. xxii. 2, xxv. 10, 
and is found in the papyri. 
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(2) €la€pxoii€VOi . . . 7rapaKX7)d€VT€s — ^Luke orav k.t^. 

In Hebrew and in Aramaic a participle may be 
the protasis in a conditional clause. Luke's editing 
is here parallel with his treatment of " Q," cp. — 

€hj€px6yL€voi Matt. x. 12 = Luke x. 5 eta^Xdryre. 

(3) fi'fi aaHiKXw€cr0€ — ^Luke fi'fj KaraKXidfjg, 

KaroKXivecrOai is classical and pecuUar to Luke 
in the New Testament. dvcucXivcadai appears to be 
always preferred to the classical word by translators 
from Semitic writings (see Excursus, pp. 11^ ff.). 

The original Aramaic must have been 7» with 
the jussive — a simple warning — " Do not recline." 
The imperfect with ^S would be an emphatic pro- 
hibition with the strongest expectation of obedience, 
" Thou Shalt not recline." 

Whether Jesus spoke to Pharisees at table with 
him (Luke xiv.), or to his disciples (Matt, xx.. Codex 
D), he must have used the precative form. This 
form does not suggest that those addressed were 
actually reclining in the chief seats, nor simply refer 
to their possible future action. 

In Greek, Classical, Hellenistic, and Modem this 
distinction is made — fi'q with the imperative means 
primarily "desist from," fi-q with the aor. subj. 
"do not (in future)." Dr. Moulton^ sUghtly 
extends the meaning of /i>J with the present impera- 
tive to include other kinds of action attached to 
the present stem, but reckons Luke xiv. 8 amongst 
the mstances where the canon strictly applies in 
regard to /x^ with the aor. subj. 

In Acts, also, all the four cases of this construction 
are in accordance with the canon. It would appear, 
then, that Luke's form is a conscious correction. 
Having determined that Jesus addressed his " par- 
able " to Pharisees in the house of one of their rulers, 

^ Grammar ofN.T. Gresk, pp. 122-6. 
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he shrank from representing our Lord, an honoured 
guest, as directly insulting his table companions 
and, incidentally, his host. 

(4) H^ovras r&novs — ^Luke irpwroKXialav. 
ii^ov is not found in the N.T. Probably the 
original was from the root «^. In Syriac u X[ 
is used metaphorically for projections, battlements, 
parapets, cp. Heb. Mi?1^n Tj^iDn Neh. iii. 25, 26, 
27, where the Greek reads 6 mfyyos 6 c^^cuv, " the 
upper tower." npctyroKXtaia occurs four times in Luke 

Sincl. xi. 43 CD) and once each in Matt, and Mark. 
Lts presence in the introduction to the sa5dng of 
Jesus (xiv. 7) shows that its occurrence in xiv. 8 
IS due to the evangelist. 

TOTTovs seems justified by the following tSttov 
found also in the parallel Lucan verse. The 
Syriac and Latin versions of the Bezan passage 
retain " place " here, but whilst the former has 
the noun in the singular with the attribute 
"honourable," the Latin translates Uterally by 
" in locis eminentioribus." The plural in the Greek 
and Latin agrees with the verb ooKucXweade. The 
change of number from the second person plural 
to the second person singular {aov) is common in 
Semitic languages (cp. Exod. xx. 22-25). Luke has 
smoothed it out by using the singular throughout. 

(5) A'SofoTcpos^— Luke hn-ifiorepoS' 

linrifjLos is an addition by Luke in the story of 
the Centurion of Capernaum (vii. 2, cp. Matt. viu. 5), 
and in the two occurrences of ivSo^os in the third 
gospel (vii. 25, xiii. 17) the reference is to " things " 
not to persons. 

(6) €wA%— Luke ^ K€KXr)[ji4vos in airoO, 
In Aramaic the passive is frequently represented 
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by an intransitive verb, cp. epxerai 6 Xvxyos Mark iv. 
21, an idiom omitted by Luke (viii. i6). 

Luke's words are doubtless meant to indicate 
that the newcomer is an invited guest, not a chance 
caller, and are nothing more than a correct inter- 
pretation of hrikOxi. D has simply ^€4 in Luke. 

Codex Bezae. Luke. 

#cai wpwrekOiov 6 SeiTrvo- koI ekOtav 6 ak Kal avrhv 
KkrJTiap €191*2/ 0*01, KaXccras cpci cro4, 

€T4 icaro) X^P^^' ^ TOVT<f r6fjrov. 

Koi Karaia'Xvvrj6a"Q, Kal rire 3Lp(y fxtra alarxvvrjs 

Tov ctrxaTov rovov Karcxetv. 

(l) o SeiTTVOKXi/JTayp — ^Luke o ak koI ainov KaX4aas, 
SciTTvoKX'qTayp is not found elsewhere in BibUcal 
Greek. In Classical Greek it means (a) " one who 
invites to dinner," (b) = €X4aTpos " a manager of the 
table." The old Latin '* d " aJone has a substantival 
form twice, "coenae invitator"; "m" has "invitator" 
the first time ; the others render it by a relative 
clause. Nestle believes there is a connection 

9 7s 9 

between SciTivoicATfrco/) and the Syriac If. ^^ ^ ^^) 

^9 

)iJ0 " master of the feast," which is found in S}^:*"^ 
and $5^:*^", and is also given by Aphraates for rip 
KCKXrjKOTi auTov (Luke xiv. 12) . The Curetonian Syriac 
has it both times in the Matthean interpolation. If, 
as Nestle thinks, SclttvokXi/jtwp beloujgs to the later 
popular language, " it may accordingly represent 
not the entertainer but the nomenckUor — ^the slave 
who acted as marshal at a dinner party." ^ This 
seems the more probable meaning of the word here. 
The host would never be engaged in moving his 
guests about. Probably Luke's renderings 6 ai Kal 
avrov KoX^aas, 6 K€KXrjKd)s g€ were intended to 
guard against the misinterpretation of SeiTrvoKX'qTcjp 
in the sense of " giver of the feast." • 

* Moulton-MiUigan, Vocab, of the Greek N,T, Pt. ii. p. 130. 
' But see p. 109 on wpoaawdftrtet. 
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(2) en Kara) ;^c6p€i— -Luke 805 rovrtp tottov. 

en Kdrw in the sense of icarcor^/xo is not found 
elsewhere in the N.T. In Aramaic, degrees of 
comparison are not marked by a change in the 
adjective or adverb, but by certain particles and 
connections, ft-t here represents the Aramaic Tn\ 
Luke corrects a similar Aramaism in Mark. Mark 
ix. 42 KoXov icrnv aaXXov cl becomes XvaircXel airtp 
€t . . . ^ Luke xvii. 2. For the Lucan construction 
cp. Tobit iii. 6 XvaireXet /xoi airodavew fj ^ijv and 
Andocides xvi. 28 reOwSoKu AvatreAct g J^. 

The verb x^P^'^ is never used by Luke. 

(3) Koi KaraiiT)(wOri<rQ--\jjikQ Koi tot€ ap^jj /tcra 
ataxijv7)s Tov iaxarov rSirov Kar^x^iv. 

In Mark's gospel the use of apxcadcn as a quasi- 
auxiliary is due to the similar use of "^jp in Aramaic. 
Mr. Allen ^ has shown that " St. Luke does not 
care for St. Mark's use of ' began ' when used as in 
Aramaic as a mere auxiliary. On the other hand 
he does not feel able to edit the construction 
out of sayings with the same freedom." The 
original Aramaic here must have been " began to 
be ashamed " which Luke has edited, whilst keep- 
ing, as his custom was, the verb " to begin." The 
translator of the Bezan interpolation, more familiar 
with the Aramaic idiom, has contented himself with 
the verb Karcuaxwdijaji. 

In Codex D at Luke xiv. 9 opiTri is omitted, and, as 
Dalman observes,* " there is haroly any real differ- 
ence in the feeling of the writer between dpiji . . • 
icar^civ ' thou s^t begin to take ' and the simple 

XctKC 

Luke's r6v iaxO'Tov rinov may be an inference 

^ Commenkny on Mark, p. 49. 
« Words of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. 28. 
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from the fact that the place left unoccupied would 
naturally be the last. His version brings out 
clearly Uie meaning implied in the Bezan narrative. 

Codex Bezae. Luke. 

r6wov avoreo-c cis rhv h-xorov 

r6vov' 
KoX eir^kd-Q <Tov rjTTtov tva Srav I^X.6y 6 kcicXt^kcus ere 

kp€l <TOk 6 3€tirvo#cA.^r<tfp €/Kt <roi, 

Svvayc Irt cli/w #£A.c, irpwravap-qSi, avia- 

r€poV 
KOI iarai aoi tovto \firj<rifiov, t<^€ ^orat <rot 8o^ cvcuiriov 

'jrdvTiav twv (rvvavoKct/ici'tov 

(i) ^rrova is a comparative representingin Aramaic 
a positive, and havmg the force of a superlative. 
It is properly interpreted by Luke's laxo-rov. In 
Hellenistic Greek, with the exception of np&ros 
which stands for iroArepos, the general rule is that 
the comparative does duty for both degrees of 
comparison.^ 

Double T is in general pecuUarly Attic, but rfrruyv 
is not here an Atticism. " In MSS. of the ApostoUc 
Fathers tt is frequent even in documents ordinarily 
addicted to vulgarism." • " Hellenistic writers 
retained rr in certain words which were taken over 
directly from Attic, and were not current in another 
form in Koti^- speaking coimtries. Among these 
words was rirrdaBat, . . . and the tt of the verb 
influenced the form of the adj. f[Trti}v." 

(2) 'Trop€vd€is is not represented in the Bezan 
interpolation, and is also omitted b v D in Luke. 
It may be considered a Lucan word, being foimd in 
Matt. 28, Mark o, Luke 50, John 13, Acts 37, PI. 6, 
rest of N.T. ii. 

^ Sec Thackeray, Grammar ofth$ O.T. L 23. 
« Ibid. p. 121, II. 2. 
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" The participle in place of the infinitive or the 
finite verb belongs to Luke's style." ^ 

(3) Kol €7r4X0^ GOV nrrcov. tne addition of these 
words making a parallel with what precedes in the 
" Western " reading has been already noted. For 
reasons already stated (see pp. 102-3) they must be 
considered original. 

(4) ^iXe is not in the Bezan version. It is a char- 
acteristic word of Luke, and its addition is eaidly 
understood (cp. the addition of oScA^^ Luke vi. 42 == 
Matt. viii. 4). 

(5) Sift'ayc — ^Luke Trpoaavdfiridi. 

TrpoaavafirjOi, only here in the N.T., is a classical 
word frequent in the LXX. Luke employs more 
classical words and is more familiar with the LXX 
than Matthew or Mark. If the preposition tt/xJ^ 
indicates "motion towards a place," then Trpoa- 
avafirjOi like OiAc suggests that by 6 kckXtikws ac 
Luke misimderstands the speaker as the host, i.e. 
h^iTrvoKXrfTtap is taken in the first rather than in the 
second of its meanings. SiWyc, which represents an 
original B>p3 or dds, is not open to the same objection. 
It is a verb which is peculiar to "Q" (cp. Matt. iii. 12, 
xiii. 30, 47, XXV. 24, 26, Luke xii. 17). 

(6) For eri Svo} see note on ere icrfrco, p. 107. 
avanepov Luke; elsewhere in Biblical Greek only 
Heb. X. 8, cp. ia<oT€f)os Acts xvi. 24. 

(7) t6t€ Luke. D reads icat in Luke as well as in 
the Matthean interpolation, ivdmiov Luke, h/dmiov 
is a word characteristic of Luke.* It is not, as was 
formerly thought, a Semitism, though imknown to 
the classical language. It is found in the papyri from 
ii-i B.C. onwards, and is retained in modem Greek.' 

^ Hamack, Sayings of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. ii. 

' Hawkins, SynopHcae, p. 15. 

• Thackeray, Grammar of the O.T. in Greek, i. 42. 
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Its frequency in Biblical Greek is due to its render- 
ing a Hebrew physiognomical expression. 

(8) xp^^^y^^^ — ^Luke cToi Sofa. 
Julicher^ quotes a passage from Lucian which 
forms an admirable conmientary on xp^<7Cftoi' : 

riK€lS em TO 0€VITVOV, OVK€U OfJLOUOS €VTLfJLOS OVOi 

n€pipX€7rTos rots irapodcnv, oAA* rjv ns aXXos erreiadXdrf 
V€aX€aT€pos, €9 Toiniao} ov. Kal ovnas is tw arifiO' 
raTqv yoyvLav iiaxrdcis KardKcurai fidprvs yLovov t(ov 

TTapiuJKpOllGHJiiV, 

Dr. Chase • observes : " The word |m A^-^^ (honour- 
able) is a link between the Bezan ana the Curetonian 
texts of the Matthean passage. For this Syriac 
word connotes ' utihty ' ' profit ' ; thus words 
from this root are used in rendering XPV^^'H^^ 
a Tim. ii. ii, co^eXcfta Titus ii. 8, and co^Ata 
Rom. iii. i." 

May we not add that the word is a Unk between 
XfyfiaiyLov in Matt. xx. 28 ft. (D) and Sofa in Luke 
xiv. 10 ? The original has been taken in one sense 
by the author of the Matthean interpolation in 
Codex Bezae, and in another by the third evangeUst, 
who has thus introduced into the last verse a certain 
characteristic refinement of thought. 

A position near the host at a feast was esteemed 
honourable. Theophrastus {Char. 21) esteems it 
^Kpo<f>iXoTLfiia when a man (nrovSd^ei irap* avrov 
rov KoXiaavra KaraKeiii^evos Seimrqaai. 

V. Conclusion 

We conclude that the interpolation Matt. xx. 28 ff. 
(D) is an independent and closer translation of the 
Aramaic Logion which Ues behind Luke xiv. 8-10. 

^ DU GMchnisreden Jssu, Bd. ii. S. 248. 
* Syro-LtUin Text of Gospels, p. 13. 
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Mr. Lummis^ has shown that m the peculiar 
matter of Luke the d^^ree of variation of D from 
the critical text is lower than elsewhere in the 
gospel. His theory is that Codex Bezae preserves 
readings of a first edition of Luke from which the 
peculiar matter (including the Preface) was absent. 
We may accept the statement of fact, if we reject 
the theory. In the case of sections like the so-called 
"Travel Docimient" (ix. 51-xviii. 14) the sources 
did not survive, but in the case of the Marcan 
sections there was the second gospel itself, and 
in the case of the " Q " sections the Matthean 
version of the " logia, to exercise a disturbing 
influence over the scribes who copied the text in 
the early days of Christianity. Yet it is worth 
noticing that the variations of D in Luke xiv. 8-10 
from file text of the older uncials bring the 
" parable " of the lowest seats at feasts rather 
nearer to the Bezan version in Matthew. The 
passage probably owes its position in the first 
gospdf to the nature of the foregoing accoimt of 
Chnst's rebuking the sons of Zebedee for the request, 
put forward by their mother, that one should sit 
on his right hand and the other on his left in the 
Kingdom. 

The more critical scribes of the ancient MSS., if 
they knew the passage at all, rejected it with good 
reason as an interpolation, not of a piece, in language 
or content, with its context. 

After examining the parallels in Clement of 
Rome to certain sayings in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Committee of the Oxford Society of 
Historical Theology remarks : * " We incline to 
think that we have in Clem. Rom. a citation from 
some written or unwritten form of ' Catechesis ' 
as to our lord's teaching, perhaps a local form which 

^ How Luh4 was Written, p. 42. 
s The N.T. in the Apostolic Fathers, p. 61. 
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may go back to a time before our gospels existed." 
With the substitution of Codex Bezae, Matt. xx. 28 ff., 
for Clement of Rome, the words may be applied 
to the passage cited. It is also probable, on grounds 
already stated, that the " local form " of our Lord's 
teaching to which Matt. xx. 28 ff. (D) belongs was the 
source of a considerable part of the matter peculiar 
to Luke known as the " Perean Section " or Travel 
Document." 

Luke, it is clear, has retained the thought of 
the original sa5dng of Jesus, whilst altering its 
form, improving its language, and providing for 
it an introduction, a fresh setting, and an appropriate 
moral. He has connected the *' parable " with 
another independent section on invitations to dinner 
by prefacing the latter (verse 12) with a statement 
that Jesus addressed it "to him also that had bidden 
him, i.e. one of the rulers of the Pharisees. 

There is, of course, a certain inner connection 
between the two sections which had not escaped 
the notice of Luke. 

Dr. Moffatt^ thinks the entire collection of 
" table-talk " reflects the Greek symposium dialogues. 
It may be so. 

The respect paid to his source by Luke, in editing 
the original of xiv. 8-11, is in contrast with the free- 
dom with which he has occasionally edited the 
Marcan narrative, and, apparently, some of the 
sources employed in Acts. Probably this is due 
to the character of the source as an Aramaic logion 
of our Lord. Possibly, also, some differences 
between the Lucan " parable " and the Matthean 
version of it in Codex Bezae ultimately rest upon 
the fact thus reported by Eusebius in the words of 
Papias: Mardatos fiiv oSv *EPpat8i 8«iA^#cTa> tcL 
XoyuL avveypdflfaro [v.l. ovi/crof aro] 'qpfiriv€va€ 8* avrd 
(is ^v Swaros l/caoroj. 

I Inirod, to the Literature of the N.T. p. 273 n. 
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EXCURSUS 

*AvaicAo^iv is found in Matt, twice, in Mark once, and 
in Luke three times. Once it occurs in a " Q " passage in 
the first and third gospels (Matt. viii. 11 = Luke xiii. 29), 
once in what is ahnost certainly " Q " though the verse 
is not found in Matt (Luke xii. 37, cp. Matt. xxv. 1-13), 
and once in a Marcan passage which Matt, has kept and 
Luke altered to KaraKXlvcw (Mark vi. 39 = Matt. xiv. 19 
= Luke ix. 15). 

The word also occurs in Luke ii. 7, in a narrative 
which, by conunon consent, betraj^ a Semitic colour, 
and, in the opinion of many scholars, is a translation 
of a Hebrew source more or less worked over by 
the evangelist.^ Hence in every occurrence of the verb 
in the N.T. there is good reason to suspect a Semitic 
original. 

In the Syriac versions yioja^ is used to translate 

ca^ucXlvew, except in Luke ii. 7 where the verb i^ H^J 

and the idea of reclining at table is absent. In the 
LXX proper dvaKXlvew does not occur, but for €i<f>pdi^ 
Oryrc (l Sam. xvi. 5) G^ reads dmKXl0r)r€. The 
Hebrew is DHM^ and many scholars " regard the M.T. 
as an explanation of the LXX, which they prefer as 
being more original and less tautologous with what 
follows." * The LXX presupposes the Heb. onnpJp 
and Lucian DnDop^. ^qd is used of laying hands upon 
the head of saaifidal victims as those who share in 
the sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 10, 15, 19, Lev. i. 4, Num. viii. 
12, all in P., and 2 Chron. xxix. 23). The variant of 
G^ is doubtless due to the translator's familiarity with 
the later ritual, and probably to his ignorance of the 
primitive sacrifice as a feast, or to his desire to conceal 

1 Sec p. 79. 
« Driver, Notes on Heb. Text of Samuel, and ed. p. 133. 

I 
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the fact in the interests of a more highly developed 
conception of the rite. Budde ^ says : " G^ represents 
a paraphrase compromising between the two readings," 
i.e. the M.T. and the Gk. There is probably more in 
it than this, but, in any case, clearly dwiicAiftyTc was 
intended to render DnppD or ''pop. 

Again, in Prov. ii. 2 for ^apafiaXcts Aquila, obviously 
desiring as alwaj^ to give a more Uteral translation, 
translates the Heb. n^pn by dvaicAti/cfe. Though the 
verb HtoD means " to stretch out," " to incline," and 
never " to recline," the similarity between its meaning 
and that of ^od may have suggested Aquila's rendering. 
In Canticles i. 12 the substantive ai/a/cAwTty is used of 
the king's table or banquet for the Heb. ipo- In 
Mishnaic Hebrew loo means " banqueting couch," 
and the verb in the Hiphil is used in the sense of 
"recline at table" (cp. Mishnah Berachoth, vi.). In 
Sirach xxxii. i the Qal is used meaning " to be seated 
at a banquet." 

In view of this history of the word, it is singular that 
in 3 Mace. v. 16 avcucXlvcu [v.l. owx/cAttf^vat] is used 
in the sense " to recline at table." 3 Maccabees, an 
Alexandrine production, is written in " literary and 
Attidstic" Greek, and, according to Mr. Thackeray, 
" the date as -shown by epistolary formulae and papjoiis 
evidence is probably c. 80 B.C." 

The occurrence of dvaKXiveiv in such a work may 
point to its use in certain circles of Greek writers, without, 
however, affecting the fact that translators of Jewish 
stock preferred it to the classical forms when rendering 
the Sanitic term for " to recline." 

" New Testament writers," say Drs. Moulton and 
MiUigan,* " use oyaKXiveadai ' to recline at table ' 
instead of the classical napa- and Kara-KXa/cadai in a way 
which suggests that this was characteristic of the common 

1 S.B.O.T. pp. 64-5. 
« Vocabidary of the Greek N.T. Pt. i. p. 34. 
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speech, though we are unable to illustrate it." Whether 
or not the verb belonged to the Koivq it is certain that, 
with the exception of 3 Mace. v. 16, it is found as in 
the Matthean interpolation in Codex Bezae (xx. 28 ff.), 
where a Semitic original lies behind it. 
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CHAPTER IV 

LUKE THE THEOLOGIAN 

I. Introduction — Doctrine of Prayer 

The doctrinal tendencies of the author of the third 
gospel and of Acts do not he upon the surface of 
his writin£[s. It was no part of his plan in the 
evangeUcal narrative to set forth, after the manner 
of the fourth evangelist, an interpretation of the 
life of our Lord, nor yet, in his historical work, 
to introduce or elucidate the dogmatic teaching 
of the Church. Yet here and there, in his selection 
or presentation of the words and deeds of Christ 
and his Apostles, may be discerned traces of his 
own religious interests and prepossessions. Thus 
the prominence given to prayer in the gospel has 
its parallel in the history. 

More than any of the other evangeUsts Luke 
brin^ before his readers the subject of Prayer." 
Dr. Plummer ^ has admirably summarised the tacts. 
" On seven occasions Luke is alone in recording 
that Jesus pniyed (iii. 21, v. 16, vi. 12, ix. 18, ix. 29, 
xi. I, xxiii. 46). Moreover, Luke alone relates the 
declaration of Jesus that he had made supplication 
for Peter, and his charge to the Twelve, ' Pray ye 
that ye enter not into temptation' (xxii. 32, 40), 
Again, Luke alone records the parables which enjoin 
persistence in prayer, the Friend at Midnight 
^ Commentary on Luke, p. xlv. 
1X6 
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(xi. 5-13), and the Unrighteous Judge (xviii. 1-8) ; 
and to the charge to watch (Matt. xxv. 13, Mark 
xiii. 23) he adds ' at every season, making suppUca- 
tion that ye may prevail ' (xxi. 36) . In the parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican, the difference between 
real and imreal prayer is illustrated (xviii. 11-13)." 

Turning to Acts, we find the same interest in the 
practice of prayer. In the twenty-eight chapters 
of the book there are no fewer than twenty-six 
references to prayer. Of these, two are in " we" 
sections, viz. xvi. 16, where the scene is PhiUppi and 
Luke writes " as we were going to the place of 
prayer," and xxi. 5, when the disciples brought their 
wives and children down to the seashore to bid Paul 
farewell, " and kneeling down on the beach," says 
Luke, " we prayed." 

At Miletus also, when Luke was present,* Paul, 
biddine; farewell to the elders of Ephesus, xx. 36, 
" kneeled down and prayed with them all." Prayer 
in time of peril (vii. 00, xii. 5, xii. 13, xiii. 24, xvi. 25) 
and in the presence of death (ix. 40, xxviii. 8) are 
conspicuous in Acts. The place of prayer in the 
collective life of the church is recogmsed, as in the 
appointment of apostles (i. 14, xiii. 3), deacons (vi. 6), 
and elders (xiv. 22), whilst the private devotions 
of disciples do not go unnoticed (iii. i, x. 29, 30, 
xi. 4, xvi. 25, xxii. 7). 

II. Doctrine (a) of WoRsmp, (6) of Forgiveness, 
(c) OF THE Spirit 

Closely connected with Luke's zeal for prayer 
is his fondness for singling out acts of worship. The 
expressions " praising God " and " blessing God " 
are almost pecuUar to him in the New Testament. 
The glorifying of God for benefits received is more 
frequent m the third than in any other gospel, 

^ See " Luke the Reporter/' pp. 185 ff. 
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whilst it is to Luke we owe the Gloria in Excelsis 
(ii. 14), the Magnificat (i. 46-55), the Benedictus 
(i. 68-79), and the Nunc Dimittis (ii. 29-32). 

In his doctrine of love and forgiveness Luke was 
probably much indebted to the magnanimous author 
of I Corinthians xiii., but it may be said to be 
characteristic of his gospel. 

" A developed doctrine of the Spirit " is " the 
most marked feature of Acts " to which " the Lucan 
gospel is clearly intended to lead up." " The whole 
tendency of Acts," says Professor Lake,^ " is to 
look on the possession of the Spirit as the character- 
istic of the Church, rather than of an eschatological 
kingdom." In this respect, as in others, the doctrine 
of Luke approximates to that of the fourth gospel, 
where " the Spirit is conceived as a gift bestowed by 
Christ after his departure on those who called them- 
selves by his name." • But the source of the 
Spirit is not clearly defined by Luke. " The modes 
of speech vary, because the conceptions are still 
fluid." " The doctrine of the Spirit as the moulder 
and fashioner of the Christian's inner life continually, 
as it confronts us in the Apostle's letters, is un- 
assimilated. Luke reflects a less developed form 
of teaching in his writing than his greater fellow- 
traveller ; he edits his sources in the light of the 
Spirit's work, but that work is still to him ahnost 
solely confined to the equipment of the Messiah, 
of those who prepare his way, and of those who 
lead on the continuation of his saving mission." ' 

III. Doctrine of Demonology 
Mr. Colin Campbell* closely connects Luke's 

1 Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, i. 29. 

* Scott, The Fourth Gospel, p. 337. 

» Winstanley, Spirit in the New Testament, pp. 135-6. 

« CrUicai Studies in St. Luke's Gospel, p. 14. 
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doctrine of the Holy Spirit with his demonoio^. 
" By none of the other Evangelists is the personality 
of Satan, as Prince of this worid — ^the Adversary — 
so vividly realised as hy Luke, as a counter-balance 
to the prominence which he gives to the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit." " Demonology has for Luke 
deep interest. It is a controlling idea of his work." 

Mr. Naylor ^ marks the contrast between the 
attitude of Greek medical science and the attitude 
of Luke in regard to demoniacal possession, and 
attributes the Christian physician's doctrine to the 
influence of Paul and his fellow-Christians and to 
the phenomena he witnessed in Christian circles. 

No trace of Luke's pre-Christian scientific opinion 
of demons survives. Otherwise it is possible we 
might have had an interesting parallel to Cardinal 
Manning's voUe-face in the matter of papal in- 
fallibiUty after he was converted to the Roman 
Church. " Between the preacher on the Anglican 
rule of faith in 1838, and the father of the Vatican 
Coimcil in 1870, what a gulf; what a difference 
between his first word on papal infallibility and 
his last I " * 

IV. Doctrine of the After-life 

Some indications of Luke's theological opinions 
may be seen in tus corrections of the sources he 
used. For example, as one trained in Greek modes 
of thought, he rejected the conception of a slain or 
destroyed soul (Matt. x. 28), whilst retaining, and 
even emphasising, the doctrine of tmnishment after 
death (Luke xii. 4). In effect the (ientile evangehst 
disapproves of the notion of a vengeance hereafter, 
which formed part of the current teaching of con- 
temporary Judaism. 

1 Hibbert Journal, viii. 38 ff. 

* Purcell, Life of Manning, i. 133. 
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In the parable, peculiar to Luke, of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, the fire spoken of is not represented as 
consuming, nor is it the purpose of the parable to 
describe the state of the righteous and wicked after 
death. Tbe thought rather resembles that of the 
phrase in Enoch, " descending . . . into the flame of 
the pain of Sheol " (briii. lo). The entire passage in 
Luke (xvi. 19-31) in form and content resembles the 
description of Sneol in i Enoch xxii. Of the latter 
Dr. Charles says:^ "The writer places Sheol or 
Hades in the far west, as the Babylonians, Greeks, 
and Egyptians did, and not in the imderworld, as 
the Hebrews. In all other sections of Enoch the 
Hebrew view prevails." Luke apparently adopted 
the popular view of an intermediate condition 
subsequent to preliminary individual judgement 
at death. He rejected, however, the words con- 
tained in Matt. v. 29 f. (cp. Mark ix. 43-48 = Matt, 
xviu. 8-9J (ical fiTj oXov TO aoi/Lux aov pXrjdfj ets 
yievvav), because they suggest the false con- 
ception that a man, whilst stiU in the body, might 
enter Hades." * For the same reason Luke avoids 
the Matthean zeal ^jwy^v koL awfia dnoXiaaL ev yean^Q 
(x. 28), and gives the fine thought contained m the 
words fi'tj <f>oP7)0^€ dno rtav anoKTewSvnav to oiayua 
Kol fj^rd ravra firj €xpvra}v Trepiaaorepov ri noajaai 
(Luke xii. 4). The words of Matthew recall the view 
of the school of Shammai that after the judgement 
a part of man remained in Gehenna for twelve 
months until the body was destroyed and the soul 
burnt up. It may be no mere coincidence that Luke 
also rejects the doctrine of Shammai, found in Matt, 
v. 31, permitting divorce in the case of adultery,* 
since his friend Paul had been a disciple of Gamaliel, 
a descendant of Hillel and head of his school. 

1 The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, ii. 202. 
' B. Weiss, Die Quellen des Lucasevangeliums, S. loo-ioi. 
• See Pericope AdtUterae, p. 276. 
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It is possible that Luke's conception of the life 
hereafter underlying his corrections of the first 
gospel is akin to the Pauline teaching (i Cor. xv. 50) 
aap^ Koi atfia ^aaiXelav deov KXripovofirjacu oi Bwarai, 
but probably the evangeUst's antipathy to the current 
Jewish ideas of a bodily resurrection is in part due 
to his Greek origin and education, in part to his 
scientific training and experience. 

" The Pauline conception of a spiritual body " 
was, as Dr. Oesterley ^ reminds us, " unknown to 
the Apocalyptists." It was, in fact, original to the 
Apostle. Alexandrine Judaism, of which the author 
of the Wisdom of Solomon was a representative, 
is distinguished from Palestinian Juaaism by its 
rejection of a bodily resurrection.* Luke's acquaint- 
ance with Wisdom is discussed elsewhere.* 

Expressions in the gospcjs relating to food in 
connection with the heavenly life (Luke xxii. 30 ; 
Mark xiv. 25 = Matt. xxvi. 29 = Luke xxii. 18) " must 
be interpreted in a figurative sense," * since those who 
partake of it are as ayyeXoi ev rots ovpavots (Matt. 
xii. 25; cp. Matt. xxii. 30, Luke xx. 36), and the same 
expressions are found in the Ethiopic Enoch (civ. 
4, 6, h. 4) and in the Apocalypse of Baruch " in 
passages where the life of the blessed is conceived 
m the most spiritual manner." But in no synoptic 
gospel is the physical nature of the risen Christ so 
clearly portrayed as in Luke, tScre ras x^H^^^ /^^ 
Kol Tovs TToSas fiov . • • Ttvedfia adpKa Kal oaria 
ovK €X€t . . . ^x^ri ri ^paMJifiov evOdSe ; oi hi. 
iTrdSiOKav aini^ IxBvos cmrov fjJpos Kal Xafiwv evwniov 
avrwv €<f>ay€v (xxiv. 39, 4I, 42). 

The Lucan tradition has much in common with 
that of John xx. 19 f. B. Weiss regards it as 

1 The Books of the Apocrypha, p. 107, n, i. 
' Charles, Eschatology, pp. 304 ff. 

* See " Luke and the Wisdom of Solomon/' pp. 242 ff. 

• Charles, Eschatology, p. 396. 
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belonging originally to Luke's third source (L). 
The mention of details not elsewhere noted may 
attest the evangelist's desire to lay stress upon our 
Lord's post mortem body in order to silence doubts 
of whicn he was personally conscious. 

In the same way Sir Thomas Browne accepted 
traditions as a Christian which conflicted with his 
knowledge and experience as a ph3^cian. In 
the Religio Medici he observes : " Eixperience and 
history informs me, that not only many particular 
Women, but likewise whole Nations, have escaped 
the curse of Child-birth, which God seems to pro- 
nounce upon the whole Sex. Yet do I believe that 
all this IS true, which indeed my Reason would 
persuade me to be false ; and this I think is no 
vulgar part of Faith, to beUeve a thing not only 
above but contrary to Reason, and against the 
Arguments of oiu: proper senses." 

The high esteem in which Luke held his peculiar 
source is manifest in his free use of it despite its 
markedly Jewish character. 

Again, an aversion to the material conception 
of the Devil, entertained by Matthew, may be seen 
in Luke's version of the Temptation, though here, 
in the opinion of B. Weiss, the third evangelist is 
nearer to the original narrative of " Q " than the 
first. Luke does not describe the Devil in physical 
terms as approaching Jesus (TrpoceXdiov Matt. iv. 3), 
or taking him along (napaXafjifiavei avrov Matt. iv. 5, 8) . 
" The Devil does not speak otherwise to Jesus than 
does the Holy Spirit to men " (cp. Acts viii. 29). 
" The words employed by Luke of the action of the 
Devil ((hayay(!}v—^ay€v) simply imply a carrying 
away in the spirit (cp. Ezek. xxxvii. i. Rev. xvii. 3, 
xxi. 10)." 1 

In one sense Luke is a imiversalist, in another he 
is not. To the Marcan narrative of Christ's reply to 
^ B. Weiss, Die QueUen des Lucaswangeliums, S. loi. 
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the Sadducees on the question of the resurrection 
he makes two significant additions. After declaring, 
with Mark and Matthew, that the God of the patri- 
archs is the God of Uving persons, he says (xx. 38) 
7rdvr€s yap ai)T4> ^aknv. We are reminded of Paul's 
question and answer, " Is God the God of the Jews 
only ? is he not the God of Gentiles also ? Yea, of 
the Gentiles also " (Romans iii. 29). But there is a 
definite limitation in his allusion to those who rise 
from the dead, since he speaks of them "that are 
accounted worthy to attain to that world " (xx. 35), 
using the word Karaiiwdevres — 2l verb found else- 
where only once in Acts and in 2 Thessalonians i. 5. 
In the current Jewish thought the limitation of the 
resurrection to the righteous is in favour of the 
saints, patriarchs, and keepers of the Law in Israel. 
In Luke, as in Paul, the righteous are primarily, 
though not exclusively, the faithful Christians (cp. 
I Thess. iv. 16 f., 2 Thess. i. 5, Romans ii. 7). 

In regard to the doctrine of future punish- 
ment, Mr. Emmet ^ has called attention " to a 
fact which has been very insuflSdently realised ; 
there is a marked and striking difference in this 
respect between the teaching of our Lord as reported 
by St. Luke and his teaching as reported by St. 
Matthew." The use by the two evangeUsts of words 
like " fire, as applied to eternal punishment," 
" Gehenna," " eternal " (alwvios), " day of judge- 
ment," " outer darkness, ' and the phrase there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth," and the 
" indications of a milder view of the future life " in 
passages pecuhar to the third gospel (the Lazarus 
parable, the repentance of the thief at the last 
moment, and the sa3dng about many and few 
stripes, xii. 47), proves that " Luke's attitude as to 
the future punishment of the sinner excluded from 
the Kingdom is much milder than Matthew's." 

^ Immortality t ed. Streeter, pp. 188-98. 
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Of the three passages in the gospels " in which 
it is ar^ed that the context itself clearly impUes 
everlastmg punishment, the Lucan form of one 
(xii. 10, cp. Mark xiii. 28 ff. «= Matt. xii. 31), regarded 
by Mr. Men and Hamack as the original, contains 
neither the words " but is guilty of an eternal sin " 
(Mark) nor the addition of Mattiiew, " either in this 
world or that which is to come." The second passa|[e, 
already noticed (Mark ix. 43 ff . = Matt. v. 29, xviii. 8 f .) , 
is not foimd in Luke, and the third passage, the 
parable of the Sheep and the Goats (Matt. xxv. 31), 
IS pecuUar to the firet evangelist. 

Mr. Emmet observes that " on the one hand 
Luke's reticence might be an instance of his Paulinism, 
but, on the other, the language of Matthew is in 
line with the general Judaic and Apocalyptic tone 
of the first gospel." At least it is certain that 
Luke's teachmg on this subject is consonant with 
his character as it is revealed in his writings generally. 

V. Luke's Christology — ^The Voice 
FROM Heaven 

In Christology several scholars have detected in 
Luke an approach to the Johannine type, but in 
some respects the Lucan type is quite primitive. 
Nor is this true merely of the Petrine speeches 
in Acts, whose doctrine rests on a tradition earlier 
than Luke. In the third gospel, according to the 
evidence of the " Western " text, Jesus became 
Christ at the moment of baptism. 

The voice from heaven, which greeted Jesus as he 
rose from the baptismal waters, is variously reported 
in the Synoptic Gospels. The fourth gospel, 
though it mentions the incident of the descencUng 
dove, is as silent with regard to the words which 
followed that phenomenon as it is to the baptism 
which preceded it. In Mark the words are 
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addressed to Jesus, in Matthew to the bystanders : 
adeto vtos fiov 6 ayawryros, €v aoi eiSSicqaa Mark i. II ; 
oSt6s ioTiv o vios fiov 6 aywnr^os, iv <^ ciSoicqaa 
Matt. iii. 17. 

Luke has preserved two readings. One, found 
in the earliest and the most numerous MSS., is 
identical with that in Mark ; the other, a so-called 
" Western " reading, is a quotation of Psalm ii^ : 
lCi6s fiov €t av, iyd) <ri/jfX€pov ytySnrqKa a€. The 
difficulty and dissidence of Matthew's version con- 
stitute m this instance no proof of originality. It 
is the form of expression used in the story of the 
Transfigiiration in all the S3aioptic Gospels, and 
may easily have passed thence mto the narrative 
of the Baptism. A pubUc proclamation instead of 
a private revelation would be in harmony with 
known tendencies of the first evangelist. Again, 
" when the Sinaitic and Curetonian Syriac agree 
in supporting a ' Western ' reading," says Dr. 
Stanton,^ " such a reading must be held to be 
equally well attested with what Westcott and Hort 
call a neutral reading." 

This is the case with the reading ad etin Matt. iii. 
17. Dr. Burkitt * is of opinion that " the balance 
of external evidence is in this case in favoiu* of the 
reading ' Thou art my son.' " The same tendency 
which led Tatian to prefer the " This is my son ' 
of his text of Matthew to the " Thou art my son " 
of Mark and Luke would lead an over-orthodox 
scribe to change " Thou art " into " This is." We 
even find that most of the " Western " texts add 
TTpds air6v after \4yovaa, and, in any case, the 
reference to Ps. ii. 7 could hardly be missed. 

Much more strilang than the " Western " variant 
in Matthew is the " Western " reading in Luke. 
This is attested by D, and the old Latin codices 

^ Gospels as Historical Documents, ii. 71. 
* Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, ii. 267. 
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Vercell., Veron., Colbert, Paris, Corbel (ff) Rhedig. 
Vratisl. Agreeing with these are, in the West, 
Justin (twice), " Acta Petri et PauK," 29 ; Lactant., 
Juvenc, Hilary (five times), the translator of 
Origen {Horn, on Ezech, 17. 3), the author of 
the pseudo - Augustinian Quaest. Vet. et Nov. 
Test., Tycon., Faustus in Augustine, and Augustine. 
" After the beginning of the fifth century the 
reading vanishes completely; the Vulgate gave 
it its deathblow." ^ The gospel of the Ebionites, 
according to Epiphanius, Haer. 30, had both forms 
side by side.* In the gospel according to the 
Hebrews, Jerome found in the story of the Baptism 
the words " tu es fiUus mens primogenitus, qui 
regnas in^sempitemum," ' apparently a reminiscence 
of the " Western " reading. Hamack's decision 
seems safe, " that the most ancient exemplars of 
St. Luke's gospel, current in the West, agreed in 
reading the version of Ps. ii." * It is comparatively 
easy to see how this was replaced by the version 
current in the East. The conformation by scribes 
of the text of one gospel to that of another is a well- 
authenticated fact in the history of the common 
tradition. What made the quotation of Ps. ii. a 
hard saying was doubtless, as Hamack suggests,* 
" because it excluded the miraculous conception." 
The " inconvenience " of the tradition was respon- 
sible for the facts he alleges, viz. : (i) the Baptism 
was not included among me articles of the ancient 
Roman Sjmibol, (2) reference was made to the event 
much more rarely than from its importance we 
^ould have expected. 

It is not irrelevant to observe that in Acts there 

1 Harnack, Sayings of J$st$s (£ng. Tr.), p. 312. 
■ Nestle. Nov. Test. Supp. p. 75. 

* Preuschen, AnHlegomena, 8. 5. 

* Hamack, Sayings of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. 312. 

* Ibid. p. 311. 
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are several allusions to the anointing of Jesus with 
the Spirit at his baptism, but none to his super- 
natural origin, and that in the gospel the reading 
in ii. 5 01^ Mapiofi Tjj ymvaiKi airov is attested by 
the Sinaitic Sj^iac and two old Latin texts, whilst 
the words w ivofjU^ero, iii. 23, and the two verses, 
i- 34> 35* in which alone the supernatural birth is 
stated, are by several scholars attributed to a later 
hand. 

When, however, Schmiedel observes that in the 
third gospel " the historical tradition that Jesus 
was bom as the eldest child of Joseph and Mary is 
stiU faithfully preserved," ^ he is gomg beyond the 
facts so far as the text of the gospel is concerned. 

On the grotmd of the divergent traditions as to 
the second clause in the words of the voice from 
heaven, it has been suggested that the words were 
originally confined to " Thou art my Son." It is 
an interesting speculation, but concerned primarily 
with the sources of Luke rather than with what the 
evangelist himself wrote. 

That the " Western " text should have preserved 
the quotation of Ps. ii. 7 independently of the 
influence of Matt, and Mark is a strong argument for 
its originaUty. Mr. Conybeare has suggested * that 
the Bezan text originated in the interests of the 
idea that Jesus only became the Son of God when 
he was baptized. This reasoning is met by the 
remark of Hamack : • " The hypothesis of a later 
intrusion of the reading into the Lucan text is 
improbable, because of its content, and has no 
analogy in its favour after the Canon of Four 
Gospels had once been formed." 

Doubtless, as Zahn says,^ " extreme emphasis 

^ Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. iii. col. 3350. 
■ Jewish Quarterly Review, ix. 463. 
» Sayings of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. 313, n. i. 
* Introd, to the New Test. (Eng. Tr.), v. 39. 
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was laid upon the baptism of Jesus by many heretics, 
and thereiore the ' p ' text must have become more 
and more intolerable to the consciousness of the 
Chinrch." With this Dr. Moffatt ^ is in agreement : 
" The remarkably wide prevalence of the reading 
in the second and third centuries is a factor in its 
favour. In this case there is reason to suspect that 
the alteration was due to doctrinal interest which 
found the Lucan text, ' Thou art my Son, to-day 
have I begotten thee,' inconvenient and misleading." 
Dalman argues that the reading probably arose 
because the divine words, which recalled Ps. ii. 7, 
were made to agree with the terms of that Psalm.* 
In regard to this suggestion, the Jewish doctrine of 
the Bath Qol should be taJcen into consideration. 
Literally 'Slaughter voice," Bath Qol, may be a 
periphrasis for a diminutive as the masc. " Ben " 
(son) is in Mishnaic Hebrew, and denote the httle 
voice. 

The expression means a divine utterance. It 
" is sometmaes spoken of as audible to the outward 
ear, at other times as audible to the inner ear of 
the heart, and answers, in fact, to what we should 
caU conscience." " The words spoken by the Bath 
Qol were always few in number and were as a 
rule taken from Scripture." • The identification in 
Rabbinical writings of the Bath Qol with the Holy 
Spirit is highly important in view of the evangelical 
narrative of the voice from heaven.* 

Moreover, as Dalman himself shows,^ the common 
readine; is also derived from the Old Testament, 
ot) cf o vt69 fiov 6 dyamjTos, €v aol €i86K7jaa recalls 

1 Theology of the New Test, p. 39. 

* Words of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. 277. 

» Oesterley and Box, Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, 
pp. 214-15. 

* See Jewish Encyclopaedia, ii. 589b. 

* Words of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. 277. 
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Isaiah xlii. i, 2, in the form reproduced by Matt. xii. 
18, 2Soi^ 6 TTOis fiov ov npdrvaa, 6 ayawriros fiov ov 
evBoKTjaev 17 iffwi/j fiov. The bestowal of the spirit 
mentioned in Isaiah xlii. i is clearly the motive for 
the allusion to this prophetic statement. What 
Isaiah xlii. i says of the servant of God was now 
being fulfilled/' ^ There is only one difficulty ; the 
use of 7ra& by Isaiah, and of vUs by the voice from 
heaven. Even this disappears when Dalman pro- 
ceeds to point out that in Acts iii. 13, 26, iv. 25, 26, 
30, Trals means child, and that Clement of Rome, in 
alluding to the voice from heaven, uses irats instead 
of vt6$, a usage foimd also in the Wisdom of Solomon. 
The conclusion seems convincing that the exten- 
sion of o vlos fiov on the lines of Is. xlii. i was as 
easy and natural as on the lines of Ps. ii. 7. The 
addution of 6 dyatnyrrf?, which is a definite Messianic 
title,* to vi6s ixov, coming as it does from the first 
gospel, represents a less primitive conception of 
Christ than that embodied in the words of the 
second Psalm. Further, as Blass showed,' the 
latter fit their context better than the Extern 
reading, iii. 23 koX avrds ^v ^hfoods apx6fi€vos 
c&onel era}v rpidKovra, cjv vtSs, a>s ivofii^ero, IcjorjA 
k.tX do not connect well with what precedes m 
the conunon version, whereas there is a close con- 
nection in the " Western " text. The oi^fiepov 
yeyAnmKa stands in opposition to the thirty years, 
and the Ttoy fiov et ov likewise to wv vt6s» <!>9 
ivofilC€To, *Ia><r^. As Keim expresses it,* "In a 
striking manner Luke has placed the pedigree of 
Jesus at this supreme moment of Messianic beget- 
ting." Again, the connection in thought between 
the voice from heaven and the T^nptation which 

» Words of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. 277. 

' Swete, Comm, on Mark, p. 9 ; Plammer, Comm. on Luke. 

* Philology of ike Gospels, p. 169. 

* Jesus ofNazara (Eng. Tr.). ii. 280. 

K 
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follows the genealogy has even a prototype in the 
Psalm. '* The rulers take counsel together against 
the Lord and against his anointed." Mention is 
made of " the holy hill of Zion " and of " the utter- 
most parts of the earth as the ppssession of the 
Messiah.'' ^ It would not be contraiy to evangeUcal 
practice if these elements were shaped and repro- 
duced in the Temptation narratives, " which are," 
says Dr. Sanday, " upon the face of them sym- 
boUcal." » 

If we now assume that Luke wrote the words of 
Psalm ii. 7, as spoken by the voice from heaven, 
there remains the fact that he altered the written 
tradition of Mark, whom, at this point, he is 
following. Such an alteration must have been due 
to his intention to set forth in order the certain- 
ties concerning the matters of Christian teaching. 
Hort suggested • that the " Western " reading came 
from a traditional source, written or oral. 

Dr. Edwin A. Abbott * thinks that " the voice 
from heaven was given in Christian gospels before 
Luke, from paraphrases of Ps. ii. 7, and that Luke, 
desiring to be more exact as to such solemn words, 
resorted to a Hebrew gospel, which gave the words 
as in the Hebrew Bible." 

It is more reasonable to think, with Hamack^ 
and Dr. Stanton,* that " Q " contained this version 
of the voice from heaven, and that its authority 
decided Luke to deviate from the text of Mark. 

Undoubtedly, as Professor Lake^ observes, "the 
quotation from Ps. ii. in Luke's narrative of the 
baptism " gives " increased force " to the further 

» Psalm ii. 2. « D.B. ii. 612. 

* New Testament Introduction, p. 57. 

* Son of Man, 3333 f. 

» Sayings of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. 3X4- 

* Gospels as Historical Documents, ii. 102. 
1^ ' Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, i. 28. 
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quotation in Luke iv. 18 irv€€fm icvpiov in ifU, oS 
€W€K€v ixpf'O^ fi€ K»T^,, " foF thc conncction of 
^/Ma€v with XpurrcJy is obvious." " This, again, 
reflects Ught on Acts x. 38 ws expt^aev avrov 6 deos 
nv€VfjMTi ayup Kal Siwdfi€i, and the similar phrase 
in iv. 27." 

In the Acts of the Apostles, Luke again quotes 
Ps. ii. 7, as does also the unknown writer to the 
Hebrews in the first chapter of his epistle. The 
reference in both cases is (Ksputed. In the report of 
Paul's address to the Jews at Antioch, Acts xiii. 18-41, 
it is commonly understood by commentators that the 
words express the fulfilment of the Resurrection. 
The A.V. even forecloses discussion by translating, 
" God hath fulfilled the same unto om: children, in 
that he hath raised up Jesus again ; as it is also 
written in the second psalm. Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee." The R.V. by omit- 
ting the word " again " has left the reference open. 
Nevertheless, verses 30 and 31 certainly support the 
traditional interpretation. 

On the other hand, the following verse suggests 
that something else is meant, since this speaks of 
the scriptural witness to the resurrection as though 
for the first time : " And as concerning that he 
raised him up from the dead, now no more to return 
to corruption, he hath spoken on this wise, I will 

five you the holy and sure blessings of David." 
f we imderstand the Apostle as bee:inning afresh 
with verse 32, and the " good tidings of the promise " 
to refer to the appointment of the Messiah, the 
antithesis between " raised up Jesus " and " raised 
him up from the dead " (v. 34) is quite clear, and 
botii the two verses and the two quotations acquire 
an intensified significance. That wurnjvat can be 
used in the former sense ma^ be seen from the 
following examples. In Acts xiii. 22 " raised up " is 
used of the appointment of David to be King of 
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Israel. In Acts iii. 22 and vii. 27 the verb is used 
in a quotation of Deut. xviii. 15, in reference to 
elevation to the prophetic office, a passage under- 
stood by Luke in a Messianic sense. In Acts iii. 
26 God " raised up " his servant (7ra&), meaning 
son, a passage already mentioned. Elsewhere, ii. 
24, ix. 41, xiii. 34, xvii. 31, it is used of raising from 
death, in the first two cases the context being 
decisive, and in the last two " from the dead " 
being expressly stated. If the word, then, in xiii. 33 • 
be referred to the Messianic appointment and the 
divine declaration of sonship at the baptism of 
Jesus, parallels to this usage are not wanting in 
the book of Acts. On this view, Paul having 
spoken of the promised gift of a Saviour, verse 23, 
briefly relates the story of his death and resurrection, 
and closes with the mention of Christ's " witnesses 
unto the people." The last phrase may almost be 
said to be taken from the Ups of Jesus, for he ended 
his address to the disciples after the resurrection, 
" and ye shall be my witnesses — unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth" (Acts i. 8). Peter closes 
his speech to the brethren before the successor to 
Judas is appointed with a reminder of the Lord's 
sa5Huig ; and with the same words he brings to an 
end his speech before the High Priest (v. 32). Thrice 
he employs the phrase, as Paul did in Acts xiii. 31, 
in order to convince his hearers of the central element 
in his doctrine, and then further elaborates his theme. 
Acts xiii. 32 may therefore represent a fresh begin- 
ning. The " promise " in verse 32, as in verse 23, 
"which God fulfilled," was the ^t of a Messiah, 
whose call was made at the Baptism, and reported 
by Luke, Acts xiii. 33, as in his gospel, iii. 22, in 
the words of Psalm ii. 7, lCt6s fiov €t av, eyd) ornxepov 

Hebrews i. 5 may be referred to the same 
incident in the life of Christ. " A more exalted 
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name/' i. 4, is that of " Son." The words which 
precede plainly celebrate the exaltation of Christ, 
but the inheritance of the name was prior to the 
e^lorified state, and belongs to the days of his flesh. 
' It is absolutely impossible to imagine how Jesus 
could have arrived at the conviction that he was 
the future Messiah without first knowing himself 
as standing in an unique relationship to God." ^ 
This self -revelation occurred, according to the 
gospels, at the moment of his baptism by John. 
There is no necessity, with Origen and many 
modem commentators, to think that the quotation 
of Ps. ii. 7 in this Epistle refers to the eternal 
generation, though Philo uses cn^fiepov in the 
sense of eternity. " The word, both in its primary 
and in its secondary meaning, naturally marks 
some definite crisis, as in the inauguration of the 
theocratic king, and that which would correspond 
with such an event in the historic manifestation of 
the divine king."* The interpretation of ai/jfxepov 
as an expression for that which is eternal app^urs 
to be false to the context. " yeyimmica marks the 
conunimication of a new and aoiding life."* 
Westcott dates this at the time when the divine 
soverei^ty was established by the resurrection, 
dependmg for his precedents upon Pauline usage. 
The historic manifestation of the divine king may 
just as easily be understood of the Baptism in 
harmony with Luke. More than any other evan- 
gelist is Luke connected in language with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The exalted conception of Christ which distin- 
guishes the Epistle is not exclusive of emphasb 
upon the historic and human elements in the life 
of our Lord. The Temptation which is mentioned 

• Hamack, Sayings of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. 301. 

• Westcott. Ep, to ths Hebrews, p. 19. 

• Ibid. 
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twice was preceded by the divine pronouncement 
at the Baptism, the words of which are also given. 

We therefore conclude that the voice from heaven 
in the third gospel spoke the words of Ps. ii. 7, 
and that the quotation of the same verse in Acts 
and Hebrews refers to the divine utterance on the 
occasion of Christ's baptism by John. 

VI. Doctrine of Atonement 

When we pass from Luke's doctrine of the 
Baptism, and, incidentally, the birth of Christ to 
that of his death, we notice a singular reticence in 
his statements relating thereto. The announce- 
ments by Jesus of the approaching Passion are 
reported by him (ix. 22, 44 ; xvii. 33) as by Mark 
and Matthew, and in sinular terms. Whether he 
connected the necessity of death laid upon our 
Lord with his Messianic vocation, or simply with 
the force of circumstances consequent upon his 
word and work, may here be left an open question. 
It is more important to mark the omission by Luke 
of the phrase (Mark x. 45 = Matt. xx. 28) Kal Sovvai 
rfjv ifn^x^v avro€ Xvrpov dvrl ttoXXcjv. Instead of 
this sajrag, Luke (xxii. 27) has simply t& yap fiel^wv, 
6 ava4C€ifjL€vo$ n 6 Buikovcjv ; oy^t o dvaK€ifi€VOS ; eyco 
8^ €v fi4a<i> vjjLtov elfjLi ws 6 BiaKovwv, The pre- 
cise meaning of the Marcan phrase has been the 
subject of much controversy. It is, at least, 
significant that Luke does not ascribe such language 
to our Lord. The " Western " text, it is true, runs 
rather differently, but the same idea is presented. 

Again, the words in Luke (xxii. 19^, 20) which 
represent Christ's death in a sacrificial covenant 
aspect are omitted by various " Western " authorities 
including Codex Beziae ; the Curetonian Syriac omits 
verse 20, and the Sinaitic and Curetonian Syriac, 
with the Latin " b " and " c," place verse 19 before 
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verse 17. The difficulties of the ordinary text, 
and its suspicious coincidence with i Corinthians 
xi. 24, " leave us no moral doubt," says Hort,^ 
" that the words in question were absent from the 
original text of Luke, notwithstanding the purely 
' Western ' ancestry of the docimients which omit 
them." 

" This is just one of these cases," writes Dr, 
Sanday* "in which internal evidence is strongly in 
favour of the text which we call ' Western.' The 
temptation to expand was much stronger than to 
contract ; and the double mention of the cup 
raises real difficulties of the kind which suggest 
interpolation." Probably the tendency named must 
be held accoimtable for Matthew's reading iicxywS- 
yL€vov €19 Sjil>€(jiv dfJULfyriiov (xxvi. 28) instead of €kxvvv6' 
fjL€vov xmkp TToXX&v with Mark (xiv. 2a). 

So much for the merely textual aspect of the 
passage in question. It is a fiuther corroboration 
of the " Western " text that the Pauline and 
commonly accepted Christian view of the last meal 
is wanting therein. "Jesus begins, according to 
the Jewish custom, with the cup," and the leading 
thought expressed in verse 20 is that " his body — 
what he had offered them through his life and 
teaching — ^what he had been to them — ^he gives 
them as the food which effects their union, as the 
source out of which they shall renew their life- 
blood." • Such a conception could only have had 
its origin in the earUest da}^ of the Christian 
commimity. 

In Acts the paucity of reference to the Atonement 
in the speeches of JPeter and Paul is remarkable 
even though Luke in Acts i.-xv. 35 is dependent 
upon an Aramaic source. 

^ Introduction App, p. 64. 

> Dictionary ofth$ BibU, ii. 636. 

• John Weiss, Das Urchristentum, S. 44. 
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The remission of sins is associated by Peter with 
baptism in the name of Christ (ii. 38), with the 
exaltation of Christ (v. 31), with beUef in Christ 
(x. 43), and by Paul with Christ whom God had 
raised up (xiii. 48). 

The question arises, Why did Luke thus omit 
from his writings any clear allusion to the Atone- 
ment ? 

The Bishop of Manchester thinks it may be 
due to the fact that Luke wrote for Theophilus — a, 
Greek to whom the Cross was perhaps foolishness. 
Probably, however, Theophilus himself, like Luke, 
had become a Christian when the evangelist dedicated 
to him his two books.^ Otherwise how could Luke 
say in the preface to his gospel that he had written 
it " wa hnyvi^s ircpi &v KaTqxri^S Xoywv rijv 
da<f>dX€vav " (i. 4) ? Besides the reason alleged rather 
suggests an unworthy motive for Luke's silence — 
nothing less than a desire to curry favour with a 
patron by the suppression of any reference to a 
central doctrine of tiie primitive faith. 

Other reasons more in harmony with the methods 
and character of our author, as they are revealed 
by a study of his works, are not far to seek. 

The saying of Jesus reported by Luke (xxii. 27) 
more aptly fits the context than that which is found 
in Mark or in Matthew. 

The Twelve are at supper with Jesus when a 
dispute breaks out amongst them as to which of 
them is to be accounted greatest. Jesus, after 
contrasting them with the Gentiles, asks, " For 
whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he 
that serveth ? Is not he that sitteth at meat ? but 
I am in the midst of you as he that serveth." 

Wellhausen* rightly remarks "the words icai 
Sodvai n^v 4'^Xn^ avrov Xvrpov aan-l noXXow do not 

^ See " Luke and his Friends/' p. 218. 
* Das Evangelium Marci, S. 84-5. 
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suit the preceding Suucovrjaai, for that means 'to 
serve/ ' to wait at table/ The transition from 
such service to the sacrifice of life is a fitrdpcLcris els 
oAAo yevos." 

Merx finds in the Marcan saying '' to give his 
life as a ransom/' on the analogy of a similar Arabic 
expression, merely a hyperboUcal expression for 
" to render the lughest service/' If this view be 
accepted then Luke's rendering of it mi^ht be 
regarded as an interpretation designed to bnng out 
its essential meaning, and guard against a sacr&dal 
theory. But this exegesis of the passage in Mark 
lacks adequate support. 

Field ^ urges that SuiKovia is not restricted to 
" waiting at table " and " serving up the dishes/' 
but, as m Plutarch, may include the preparations 
for the feast. In point of fact the word could be 
used in a much more general sense, as in an Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyrus dated a.d. 66, in which a man 
apprentices his son to a weaver SutKovovm-a Kal 
iroiotVra Travra ra i'mraa(T6yL€va air^* But this 
extension of meaning does not materially afiect 
Wellhausen's argument — ^the particular nature of 
the service denoted by the term being determined 
by its context. 

It may be added that of the eight occurrences 
of huiKovrjaai, in Luke's writings (six in the gospel 
and two m Acts) all may bear the specific meamng 
of service in connection with a feast, whilst four, 
if not five, can mean nothing else. 

In Acts (vi. 3) Luke, following faithfully his 
source, represents the Twelve as disdaining the 
service at table which their master had exalted. 
Probably their conception of SiaKovia as menial 
prepared the way for the version of our Lord's 
words in Mark and Matthew on the occasion of a 
memorable supper. 

^ Notes on Select Passages of the New Testament, p. 44. 
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To what source must Luke's version of Christ's 
words be attributed ? 

Bemhard Weiss ^ suggests that Luke in xxii. 25- 
27 has worked over Mark x. 41-45 " in his own free 
way under the influence of ' Q.' " " The thought 
of Luke xxii. 26 rests on perfectly historical drcum- 
^stances, for the v€<&T€poi, accordmg to the pattern 
of the Synagogue still existent in the oldest Christian 
societies, were these everywhere who had to render 
service of hand (cf. Acts v. 6, i Peter v. 5), and the 
woiSfievoi are to be found (as in Acts xiv. 12, 15, 22, 
Heb. xiii. 17, 24) in a position of leaderdup." 
" Above all, liie reference to his own example by 
Jesus (Luke xxii. 27) is clothed in parabolic form 
whilst " Mark depicts the perfectly general view 
that Jesus did not come to be served, but to serve, 
confinned by an allusion to the last and final service 
which he rendered by the giving up of life." It may 
be added that Luke's narrative at this point embodies 
also accurate historical pictures of oi jSaaiAct? riov 
iOvcjv and of oi iiov<ndtovT€9,^ and his treatment 
of these leads up natiually to the saying ris yap 
fM€iCc^v, 6 ai^aK€ifi€vos ^ o SiaKOVcav ; o^l o ai/aK€ifi€vo9 ; 
€Y<Jt> 8^ €v fi€(7(i> vfiahf ec/ii ws 6 Suikovwv (xxii. 27) > 
which seems primitive, and is certainly preferred by 
Luke, to the saying in Mark koX Souim ri/v ^x¥ 
airov Xtrrpov omtI ttoXXow (Mark X. 45). 

Dr. Bartlet* thmks that Luke is foUowing " Q " 
which contained a Passion story. Dr. Burkitt * also 
holds that in this section of the Third Gospel " we 
have a fragment of ' Q.' " Sir John Hawkins,^ 
on the contrary, is of opinion that Luke in his 
Passion narrative does not desert the second gospel^ 

^ Die QuelUn des Lucaswangeliums, S. 12 1-2. 
' See ciepyinis in inscriptions, Deissman, Light from the 
Ancient East, pp. 248 &, 

* Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 334 ff . 

* Gospel History and its Tra$ismission, p. 135. 

* Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 76 ff. 
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but employs it with unusual and remarkable freedom^ 
which he explains as owing to his previous know- 
ledge and use of a Passion narrative as Paul's 
fellow-worker. 

As between these two theories, the first has this 
in its favour (i) that the " ransom saying " is 
essentially Pauline in spirit and is yet absent from 
a narrative, which, on tiie second theory, is inspired 
by the Apostle or by " Christians of the Pauline 
type," (2) that " Q," the most primitive of Christian 
records, as Hamack and Mr. Streeter have sought 
to prove, probably contained Uttle that may be 
called doctrinal in the ecclesiastical sense of the 
term. Neither Hamack nor Mr. Streeter beUeves 
that " Q " originally contained an accoimt of the 
Passion, but tiie EngUsh scholar ^ admits " it is 
possible that the version of ' Q ' which reached 
Luke had been already expanded to include an 
accoimt of the Passion." 

A third theory of the origin of Luke's version 
of the disciples' dispute has been more recently 
expounded by Mr. Buckley.* He recognises three 
main sources of the third gospel, Mark, " Q," and 
" T," to the last of which is credited Luke xxii. 15-46. 

" T," it is supposed, was a gospel which perished 
after the third evangelist had made a free use of it. 
Indeed, we are told that " much of the Lucan 
matter commonly ascribed to ' Q ' was already 
embodied in ' T.' " 

Differing as they do in important points, these 
three theories agree that Luke abandoned Mark 
at X. 45 or thereabouts under the influence of some 
other authority, oral or written. In other words, 
Luke the historian follows in chap. xxii. an authority, 
which, for good reasons, he esteemed more highly 
than the second gospel. 

^ Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 203. 
' Introd, to the Synoptic Problem, p. 206. 
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If the short " Western " text is adopted, the only 
cup mentioned is given before the bread at the last 
supper (cf . I Cor. x. i6, Didache ix.), and not after it, 
as in Mark xiv. 22-24 (so Matt. xxvi. 26-28). " Such 
an inversion," states Sir John Hawkins,^ " is more 
likely to occur in oral than in documentary trans- 
mission." Even so it would seem that Luke here, 
as in his report of the Voice from Heaven, followed 
a recension of " Q " — ^itself originally an oral 
collection of Logia. 

Certainly there is nothing in his attitude towards 
Mark to ^ow that he would follow the second 
evangelist if " Q," or " T," or oral tradition con- 
flicted with him. On the contrary, there are some 
indications that point in the opposite direction.* 

Again, Dr. Moffatt ' has remarked what a study 
of the passage reveals. " The narrative of the 
Lord's supper (even in its shorter form) betrays the 
writer's affinity with Paulinism, but the remarkable 
thing is that there are so few specifically Pauline 
ideas wrought into the texture of a gospel whose 
author stood within the Pauline circle. The atmo- 
sphere of the primitive church can be felt." " Luke 
could be a friend of Paul without sharing his specific 
theology, and an analysis of the third gospd turns 
the ' coidd be ' into ' was.' " It is in the hght of 
this important fact that one must view the absence 
of teaching respecting the atonement in the speeches 
of Peter, Stephen, and Paul reported in the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

As Professor Lake observes * " the death of the 
Christ has in Acts but httle theological importance." 
In the speeches of Peter and Stephen, the death of 
Christ is regarded as a wicked act on the part of the 

1 studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 84. 

* See " Luke the Man of LettezB," pp. 5-6. 
' Theology of the Gospels, p. 23. 

* Dictionary of Apostolic Church, i. 28. 
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Jews rather than as a necessary part of a plan of 
salvation. The most important passage is iii. 17 ff., 
" The cause of the blotting out of sins is here, as in 
the Old Testament prophets, repentance and change 
of conduct ; nothing is said to suggest that this 
would not have been effective without the sufferings 
of a Messiah." 

The general accuracy and fideUty to facts of 
Luke raises a presumption in favour of his having 
given in the speeches such an account of their 
doctrine as he was ao^uainted with from his sources. 
Professor Torrey's view that these sources were 
Aramaic has alreadv been stated.^ 

Professor Lake" regards the speeches rather 
differently. " There certainly is an absence of 
' Pauline ' doctrine in the speeches in the Acts, if 
we accept the reconstructions which are based 
on the view that in the Epistles we have a complete 
exposition of St. Paul's teaching. But if we reaUse 
that the Epistles represent his treatment by letter 
of points which he had failed to bring home to 
his converts while he was with them, or of special 
controversies due to the arrival of other teachers, 
there is really nothing to be said against the picture 
given in Acts." 

This attempt to approach a solution of the 
problem of the relation between Paul's reported 
speeches and his written word has a certain vsdidity. 
But it is questionable whether the Epistles can 
properly be regarded as supplementary to his 
addresses. It is surely significant that the only 
speech of Paul which Luke certainly heard is 
unmistakably Pauline in spirit and in language.' 
This may, indeed, be held to confirm the suggestion 
that the speeches of Paul elsewhere are an accurate 

» See " Luke the Linguist," pp. 66 ff. 

" Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, i. i8. 

• Sec " Luke the Reporter." p. 186. 
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expression of Apostolic doctrine. And in the main 
this conclusion may be accepted. But there is a 
difference between the report of an address at which 
Luke ahnost openly acknowledges that he was 
present, and the accoimts of speeches, depending 
upon somces and traditions, which required to be 
translated, shaped, and formed. What the historian 
heard for himself he faithfully set down, what he 
learnt at second or third hand had been said by 
Paul in a given situation he treated with more 
freedom, partly, doubtless, owing to the nature of 
the authorities available, partly, also, under the 
influence of a subjective interest. The very existence 
in Acts of the speech of Paul at Miletus to the elders 
of Ephesus, and particularly the doctrine of words 
like those in xx. 28, ri^v €KKXr}<jlav roO Kvpiov 
(v.l. @€o€) ^v TTcptenovqaaro Sia rod aifiaros rod iSiov 
— ^however we read or interpret them — ^proves that 
Paul did not wholly neglect the doctrine of the 
Atonement in his missionary addresses. 

Otherwise stated, Luke, in his selection of material 
from the apostolic preaching, must have passed over, 
perhaps only half consciously, those elements in it 
which to him seemed least primitive, valuable, or 
vital. 

Mr. Rackham, indeed, ar^es that " the doctrine 
of the Atonement is imphcit " in Acts.^ " The 
early church did not require a new theory. The 
doctrine of atonement by vicarious suffermg was 
entmdated in the Old Testament, especially in the 
great prophecy of Isaiah liii." 

The last statement is undeniable. But Dr. 
Kenneth* has shown in his article on " The Conflict 
between Priestly and Prophetic ideas in the Church 
of Israel " that " down to the Exile there was a 
school of prophets who insisted that sacrifice was 

^ Commentary on Acts, p. bcxiv. 
■ The Interpreter, January 1918, p. no. 
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not part of the original religion of Israel, and that 
it was hateful to jfehovah." He concludes, "The 
work of Christ, though it is possible to set it forth 
in terms of sacrifice, since it accomplishes for us 
what the Jews thought to be accomplished for them 
by sacrifice, is not sacrificial, but prophetic." 

If in the early Christian Church it would be too 
much to infer from the extant evidence that there 
was any conflict between the Priestly and Prophetic 
interpretations of the work of Christ, it is clear that 
to some at least of his earliest disciples the function 
of Jesus was that of prophet rather than priest. 

Apparently this is how Luke regarded it. In 
his mmd, as a Gentile, the doctrine of the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ did not assume that singular 
significance, which it did in the mind of Paul, the 
converted Pharisee, or, in a lesser degree, of Mark, 
formerly " of the circumcision," or of that Christian 
Rabbi, to whom we owe the gospel accorcfing to 
St. Matthew. 
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CHAPTER V 

LUKE THE HUMORIST 

I. Introduction — Luke's Humour 

Modern students of the New Testament are familiar 
with Luke the Physician. The medical language of 
the third gospel and of Acts has been minutely 
discussed by many writers. The legend that Luke 
was a painter goes back to the sixth century, and 
is certainly supported by artistic sketches in his 
writings. As Hamack puts it,^ " the pictorial style 
is a frequent charactenstic of Luke.' The claims 
of Luke to be an historian despite trenchant 
criticism have been justified by saentific investi- 
gation. Luke the Himiorist remains almost un- 
known. Yet on a priori grounds we might 
reasonably expect that he would not be destitute of 
humour who was the most accomplished of evan- 
gelists, and the first, though by no means the 
feeblest, of the Christian historians. In truth, it 
may be said that humour shines in the face of Luke, 
whether we regard him as Physician, Painter, or 
Ifistorian. This is not to credit the Evangelist 
with a quick wit and lively fancy. Humour is no 
siuiace quality of the mind. It springs from a 
deep source, and pervades the whole being. 

The common opinion among modem psycho- 

» TU Sayings of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. I«l. 
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logists," says Mr. Reid,^ " is that the perception of 
the incongruous and the inconsistent is the cause 
or source of humour. It is invariably associated 
with alertness and breadth of mind, a keen sense of 
proportion, and faculties of quick observation and 
comparison. It involves a certain detachment from 
or superiority to the disturbing experiences of life. 
It appreciates the whimsicaUties and contradictions 
of me, recognises the existence of what is imexpected 
and absmrd, and extracts joy out of what might be 
a cause of sadness." " Humour is kindly, and in 
its genuine forms includes the quality of sympathy." 

In Luke, as in most men, sympathy was not a 
mere duplicate emotion — ^a reflection of some feeling 
experienced by another. It contained elements of 
tenderness, expressed in moving pictures of outcasts 
and sinners. It contained also as a seed the flower, 
the saving grace of hiunour, which only needed soil 
and sun to bear in due season bright laughter as it 
were a bloom. 

Luke's humour is not boisterous, nor out of place, 
else had it been earher remarked. The nature of 
his task and of his materials necessarily restrained 
his manner. His purpose in Acts has been set 
forth by none more aptly than by Hamack.* " It 
was to show how the power of the Spirit of Jesus 
in the Apostles founded the Primitive Conmnmity, 
called into bedng the mission to the Gentiles, con- 
ducted the Gospel from Jerusalem and set the 
receptive Gentiles' world in the place of the Jewish 
nation, which hardened its heart more and more 
against the appeal of Christianity." In his gospel, 
Luke's purpose has been defined by himself.' He 
wrote in order that a friend might know the certainty 
concerning the things wherein he had been instructea, 
in other words, concerning the course of Christ's 

^ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vi. 872-3. 
" The Acts of the Apostles (Eng. Jr.). p. 30. » Luke i. 4. 
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career and the character of His teaching. These 
were serious, in some wa}^, sad themes. There was 
much in the Ufe story of Christ and His Apostles 
to evoke the tenderness in Luke's sympathy, but 
comparatively Uttle to bring out the htmiour whidbi 
lay near his heart. Again, the evangeUst and 
historian had his sources, some of which, at least, 
were known to his first circle of readers. Apart 
from the Umits to his Uberty set by a high sense 
of his mission, these witnesses would constantly 
check any tendency to indulge his humour. Yet 
] joy and gladness abound in his works, and humour 
I IS by no means wanting. Even the Lucan word for 
joy is characteristic.^ " Indeed in the New Testa- 
ment it is in his writings alone that we find the word 
€i<f>poavirq as well as the more usual words x<H^ ^tnd 
Xaipetv — €V(f>paiv€a0<u is more frequent with him than 
in all the other writings of the New Testament 
taken together, and various expressions of joy run 
through both his works." * " liwxaipew is in the 
gospels exclusively Lucan." • 

Ev(f>paw€a0ai Luke connects almost exclusively 
with the partaking of food. He evidently had a 
feeling for the joy that springs from the conunon 
festal meal, and regarded it also in a religious Ught. 
Without any disrespect to the piety of the evan- 
geUst, another consideration may be urged. The 
]oy of the common meal springs largely from the 
Ughtheartedness and good humour of the partici- 
pants. Luke's own contributions doubtless lighted 
up the faces of his friends, so that he came to think 
ot the meal as a joyous festival. It is not without 
scientific basis to suggest that his medical cures, to 
which one reference at least is made,* were aided by 

* The Acts of the Apostles (Eng. Tr.). p. 277. 
« Ibid. p. 278, note. 

* Hamack, Sayings of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. 93. 

* Acts zxviii. lo. 
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his bright, genial disposition. Paul, too, who took 
him along to Rome, may have chosen him as com- 
panion as much for his good humour as for his sUll 
in medicine. The Apostle himself resembled Luke 
in his expression of joyfulness. Possibly this was 
due in part to the contagious nature of good 
humour, in part to a conunon Hellenic culture. 
But Paul was a prey to suffering in an acute and 
apparently repulsive form. The precise nature of 
" the thorn in the flesh " can scarcely be determined, 
whether malarial fever, or epilepsy, or ophthahnia. 
Professor Ramsay pleads strongly for the first. Light- 
foot and others for the second, and Weizsacker for 
the third. The evidence is too slight for a decisive 
diagnosis. In any case, the effect upon the spirits 
must have been depressing, and the presence of a 
cheerful comrade extremely helpful. Had Luke not 
so completely subordinated his own personality to 
that of his hero in the " we " passages of Acts, 
we might have learnt what beneficial influence he 
exerted over the mind of the Apostle. As it is, we 
can only conjecture that his sunny disposition was 
an important factor in the crises of their conunon 
enterprise. Joy was characteristic of Luke, and, as 
the psycholog[ists assiu*e us and experience proves, 
joy is a diffusive emotion. It is concerned not only 
with the object which awakens it, for it colours our 
view of man and the universe. With Luke, joy 
was rather a permanent than a passine; state of 
mind.^ The gospel b^ins with "joy (joy of 
many over the birth of St. John the Baptist, i. 13 : 
" Behold I bring you tidings of great joy ; for to 
you is bom this day the Saviour," ii. 10) ; and with 
joy it closes (the disciples are amaroihn-es aTro rijs 
xapds, xxiv. 41, and they return to Jerusalem wim 
great joy, xxiv. 52). It is the same in Acts. There 
is good reason for thinking that joy ran through 

^ Acts of the Aposths (Eng. Tr.), p. 278. 
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Luke's life like a beam of sunlight and is reflected 
in his word and work. 

Such joy was not and never is alien and hostile 
to sorrow. " We are led to suspect," says Mr. 
Shand/ " that some subtle interaction of joy and 
sorrow may be the source of all tenderness." There 
is, indeed, a wondrous blendmg of these apparent 
opposites in all tender emotion. Sometimes one, 
sometimes the other predominates, but both are 
always present. 

Luke, the " Greatheart " of the New Testament 
writers, was in a. peculiar degree a man of tender 
emotions. His version of the life and teaching of 
Jesus is, more than the other synoptists, character- 
ised by its deep emotional note. Not to mention 
the moving passages in the parables and in the story 
of the Passion, what a wealth of feeling lies behind 
the simple statement he alone makes that after 
Peter's third denial of him *' the Lord turned and 
looked upon Peter" ! (xxii. 6i). In Acts he reports 
in a " we " passage the words of Paul, " What do ye 
weeping and breaking my heart ? " (xxi. 13), records 
the weeping of the fnends who mourned for Dorcas 
(ix. 39), and, in a single chapter (xx.), tears, aflBiction, 
and sorrowing are mentioned. 

Luke's humour is less prominent, but not less 
real, than his joy or sorrow, and it is found in both 
his books, touched now and again with a dash of 
sarcasm. 

II. Parable of Unwilling Guests 

Conspicuous examples are the Parables of the 
Unwilling Guests and the Friend at Midnight in 
the GostcI, and the narratives of the riot at Ephesus 
and of raul's Speech at Athens in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The first-named (xiv. 16-24) is identified 

1 stout. Groundwork of Psychology, p. 215. 
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by Hamack and Julicher with the curiously difierent 
parable in Matthew xxii. These differences do not 
directly concern us, except in so far as the precise 
excuses of the guests in Luke must be attributed 
rather to the Evangelist than to our Lord. In these 
is the humour of Luke made manifest. " The first 
said, ' I have bought a field, and I must needs go 
out and see it : I pray thee have me excused.' And 
another said, ' I have bought five yoke of oxen, 
and I go to prove them : I pray thee have me 
excused.' And another said, ' I have married a 
wife, and therefore I cannot come.' " The first 
pleads necessity, and asks pardon ; the second asks 
pardon, but pleads no necessity; the third alleges 
sheer impossibility, and dispenses with the plea for 
pardon. The first two declare, though with cour- 
tesy, that they will not come; the last, rudely, 
that he cannot. The meaning of the parable m 
the mouth of Jesus is admirably explained by many 
commentators. What is less plainly shown is the 
humour in the excuses of the guests. The three 
men were summoned at the same time. The trans- 
lation " with one consent " understands yvwixris after 
wiTo fiids. But, as Julicher argues,^ apx€a0ai an6 
requires &pas which is also supported by the Vulgate 
and the Syr. sin. cur. Apparently the guests were 
together when bidden to the feast, and, as excuse- 
making, like yawning, is infectious, were all equally 
disinclmed to accept the invitation. "Comedy, 
says Bergson,* " takes note of similarities. It aims 
at placing types before our eyes." This is done " by 
showing us several different copies of the same model." 
Mark the natm-e of the apolc^es offered. One had 
bought a field, and must needs go and see it. There is 
a note of m:gencv> though, as Luke seems to suggest, 
the field would be there next day, for no one would 

^ DU Gl&ichnisretUn Jesu, S. 411. 
" Laughter (Eng. Tr.), pp. 163, 165. 
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run ofi with it. The second had bought oxen, and 
is going to prove them. They were seen before 
they were bought, and could be tried later. A 
man can always be on business if he will, is what 
we read between the lines. The third had made no 
purchases. But a bright idea occurs to him. He 
wiU be most decisive. He remembers he has 
married a wife ; therefore, to accept the invitation 
is quite out of the question. Probably the reply 
contains a covert allusion to the law in Deuteronomy 
(xxiv. 5) which says that " when a man taketh a 
new wife, he shall not go out in the host, neither 
shall he be charged with any business ; he shall 
be free at home one year, and shall cheer his wife 
which he hath taken." " The law," says Dr. 
Driver,^ " is prompted by the spirit of consideration 
for a man's domestic relations, and unwillingness 
to interfere with them unnecessarily." In the 
Parable, however, it is not military service, but a 
festal banquet to which the man is bidden. As Luke 
hints, there is no danger to his person l3mig in wait 
at the feast. The evangelist has a particular interest 
in women, and never treats them with the levity or 
contempt characteristic of the period. But he knows 
that the husband's absence for an hour or two will 
not greatly disturb the young wife, and does not 
admit this man to be such a model partner as he 
professes to be. 

All the excuses bear upon them the stamp of 
invention, and do not deceive the giver of the 
feast. They are like those current in certain social 
circles at the present time, such as the conventional 
form of evading callers, or untimely invitations. 
Read aright, the humour of Luke gleams through 
the Parable of Jesus, despite its serious and solemn 
significance. 

* Comtmntary on Deuteronomy, p. 273. 
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IIL Parable of Friend at Midnight 

The Parable of the Friend at Midnight* which 
follows the Lord's Prayer has no parallel in Matthew. 
It is doubtless based on some illustration used by 
Jesus, but in form entirely, and in substance 
partially, is the creation of Luke. The picture is 
drawn from village life. A guest has arrived 
imexpectedly, no provision has been made for him, 
and nothing remains but to borrow. The scene 
must have been painted by an artist with a smile 
on his face. Being knocked up in the night does 
not improve the temper of the sleeper, who responds 
to the greeting " Friend " with a surly " Trouble 
me not." There is something to be said for the 
man in bed. Hebrew hospitaUty was indeed 
conspicuous, and no sacrifice was too great to 
secure the comfort of a guest. But guests also 
were expected to observe their obligations. They 
must reach the resting-place before sunset. The 
proverb ran, " He who arrives after sundown goes 
supperless to bed." The reason for this was that 
the host should have time to prepare such a repast 
as did him credit. A friend at midnight might 
by Hebrew custom reasonably demand shelter but 
not food. Social custom sanctioned the apparent 
surliness of the sleeper. 

Again, bread is not something which, in the 
strict sense of the word, can be borrowed, if it is 
to be of service to the borrower. At best, its 
equivalent only can be returned. The persistence 
of the perplexed host achieves its purpose. The 
slumberer concedes to the wishes of his caller out 
of regard for his own peace. No one who has 
passed through a similar experience can fail to see 
how virtue, in certain cases, becomes a necessity. 
The sacred context of the Parable should not blind 

^ Luke xi. 5-8. 
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us to the humour of a situation wherein bread- 
borrowing at midnight is the central incident. 

IV. Account of Riot at Ephesus 

In the account of the riot at Ephesus ^ we meet 
with another vein of hmnour. The scene is vividly 
described — the anxiety of Demetrius, the clamour 
of the craftsmen, the behaviour of the mob, and the 
address of the town-clerk. With Professor Ramsay, 
the text of the Codex Bezae is at various points 
preferred to that of the so-called Neutral text. 
Thus in verse 28 the tradesmen are said to have 
rushed into the street, a touch which can hardly 
have been invented. Both here and in verse 34 the 
cry is not " Great is Artemis of Ephesus," but 
" Great Artemis." The former is ^ " the quiet 
expression in which a worshipper recognises and 
accepts a sign of the goddess's power, drawing an 
inference and expressing his respect and gratitude." 
The latter was • " a common formula of devotion 
and prayer, as is attested by several inscriptions ; 
and it gives a more natural and a far more effective 
tone to the scene." The Artemis of Thermas in 
Lesbos is invoked by the phrase " Great Artemis 
of Therma," which appears on a stone still standing 
by the road between Therma and Mitylene.* All 
the inscriptions show that the power of the goddess 
was a prominent idea in the cult and give point 
to the reiteration of the formula by the mob.* 

It was a case of invoking the aid of a powerless 
deity, such as is spoken of, in the same spirit, by 
Isaiah and by the Psalmist. The prophet speaks • 

* Acts xix. 23-41. 

* St, Paul, the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, p. 279. 

* Ramsay, St, Paul, p. 279. 

« BuU, de Corr, HeU„ 1880. p. 430. 

* Encyclopaedia Biblica, iv. coL 1099. 

* Isaiah xliv. 17. 
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of a man who, after consitming part of a tree in a 
fire to roast flesh for food, " maketh the residue 
thereof into a god, even his graven image ; he 
falleth down mito it and worshippeth, and prayeth 
mito it, and saith. Deliver me ; for thou art my 
god." The Psalmist, in like manner, derides men,^ 
whose idols are silver and gold, the work of men's 
hands. " They have mouths, but they speak not : 
Eyes have they, but they see not : They have ears, 
but they hear not : Noses have they, but they smell 
not : TTiey have hands, but they handle not : Feet 
have they, but they walk not. They that make 
them shall be like unto them ; Yea, every one that 
trusteth in them." 

" In the scene at Ephesus," says Ramsay,* " we 
cannot mistake the tone of sarcasm and contempt, 
as Luke tells of this howling mob ; they themselves 
thought they were performing their devotions, as 
they repeated the sacred name ; but to Luke tihey 
were merely howling, not pra3dng." The situation 
may be termed equivocal — " one which permits of 
two different meanings at the same time," and con- 
sists " in the collision or coincidence of two judge- 
ments that contradict each other." • The tumult 
is depicted in Luke's merriest manner.^ " Some 
therefore cried one thin^, and some another; for 
the assembly was in confusion ; and the more part 
knew not wherefore they were come together." 
The mingling of many cries from men who knew 
not what was the matter appealed to the humour 
of the evangelist. The sarcasm, as Ramsay urges, 
is plainly perceptible. But present also, though 
quite subordinate, is the element of sympathetic 
pity. However he despised pagan practices, Luke 
was a Gentile with a genuine love of the Greek 

^ Psalm cxv. 5-8. ' Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 279. 

* Bergson, Laughter (Eng. Tr.), p. 97. 

* Acts xix. 32. 
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people, and did not look upon this superstitious 
crowd without a sigh. 

V. Account of Paul's Stay at Athens 

The same attitude is displayed in Luke's narrative 
of Paul's stay at Athens.* A slight variation in the 
text of Codex Bezae from that of the earliest MSS. 
has rightly won the approval of Ramsay.* " The 
explanatory clause in verse i8 is wanting in the 
Bezan Text and an old Latin version and is foreign 
to Luke's fashion of leaving the reader to form his 
own ideas with r^ard to the scene. It is apparently 
a gloss suggested by verse 32, which found its way 
into the text of almost all MSS. The different 
opinions of the philosophers in verse 18 are purposely 
placed side by side with a touch of gentle sarcasm 
on their inability, with all their acuteness, to agree 
in any opinion about Paul's meaning." A single 
slang expression used by Luke, oTr^p/xoAcJyo?, is 
taken, as Blass says, from the very lips of the 
Athenians. Professor Ramsay translates it by the 
word " Bounder." • In a pap5niis it is applied " to 
the crumbs and scraps tlm>wn out in the streets 
to the dogs. It evidently meant to these learned 
Athenians that Paul was not an original philosopher, 
but was a picker-up of certain scraps of philosophy 
which had been thrown away by authorised and 
properly educated teachers." • 

Athenian love of novelty is admirably hit off by 
Luke in his parenthetical remark, " Now all the 
Athenians and the strangers sojourning there spent 
their time in nothing else, but either to teU or 
to hear some new thing." As Mr. Capes says 
in University Life in Ancient Athens : " The 

* Acts xvii. 16-30. 

* St, Paul, the Travell&r and ths Roman CUUen, p. 242. 

* Cobem, New Archaeological Discoveries, p. 489. 
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people commonly was nothing loath to hear ; they 
streamed as to a popular preacher in our own day, 
or to an actor staning in provincial towns : the 
epicm-es accepted the invitation to the feast of 
words, and hurried to the theatre to judge as critics 
the choice of images, and refinement of the style, 
and all the harmony of balanced periods." In one 
of his Lent discourses Massillon reproves such 
hearers. " It is not to seek com," he says, " that 
you came into Egypt. It is to seek out the nsdcedness 
of the land." Luke's mood, however, as he teUs of 
the ctuiosity and criticism of those who gathered 
round Paul, is not simply contemptuous. He, like 
the Apostle, recognised that the Athenians were 
8€UTiJ&aifiov4aT€poi, a term which is rendered by 
the R.V. margin " somewhat reUgious," or better 
still, as Ramsay turns it, " more than others 
respectful of what is divine" rather than by the 
A. V. " somewhat superstitious." 

The noun " SctaiSatftov/a " used by Festus 
addressing King Agrippa (Acts xxv. 19) means 
simply " religion," " without any pronouncement 
as to whether it is right or wrong," ^ as in an 
inscription dated 39 B.C. relating to a temple 
enclosure of the goddess Aphrodite. In Xenophon 
and Aristotle ScuxtSat/taw has the sense of " pious." 
The A.V. rendering of SctoriSac/xov^arepot is due 
to the influence of the Vulgate. But Paul was not 
the man to raise a prejudice against himself by 
insulting his hearers at the very outset of his address. 

VI. Speech of Tertullus 

Another passage, quoted by Dr. Gardner* to 
illustrate Luke's aramatic instinct, not less happily 
exhibits his humour. In the fulsome flattery of 

^ Monlton and MiUigan, Vocabulary of the N,T, p. 139. 
* Cambfidis Biblical Essays, p. 387. 
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Felix by Tertullus (Acts xxiv. i-8) Luke "with 
gentle irony exaggerates the verbose fussiness of 
the professed orator " and gives us " a graphic 
sketdi of a second-rate pleader in the courts." 
" Seeing that by thee we enjoy much peace, and 
that by thy providence evils are corrected for 
this nation, we accept it in all ways and in all 
places, most excellent Felix, with all thankfulness. 
But that I be not further tedious unto thee, I 
entreat thee to hear us of thy clemency a few words." 
The anacoluthon in the next line suggests that 
" Luke cruelly reports the orator verbatim." ^ 
However this be, we may be sure that if the Roman 

ffovemor heard such words without a sneer, at 
east they were not written without a smile. 

VII. Paul's Rejoinder to the chief Captain 

Even in his narrative of Paul's scourging at 
Jerusalem (Acts xxii. 24-29) Luke writes in a vein 
of scarcely concealed humour. 

The pompous chief captain, proud of his imperial 
status, declares, " With a great sum obtained I this 
citizenship," to which the Apostle quietly replies, 
" But I am a Roman bom." No wonder a alence 
ensued. The captain had met more than his match. 
It is " appearance seeking to triumph over reaUty." • 

VIII. Paul's Preaching at Rome 

And in the last report of Paul's preaching (Acts 
xxviii. 22) the Jews at Rome are represent^ as 
sa5dng in effect, " We know nothing offidalljr against 
you, but your friends are not to our liking " — a 
touch of which the humour is heightened by the 
remark that after Paul's defence some believed 

1 Mcralton, Grammar ofN,T. Greek, i. 224-5. 
» Bergson, Laughter (Eng. Tr.). p. 5$. 
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the things which were spoken, and some disbelieved " 
(xxviii. 23). 

IX. Humour of Luke's Contrasts 

The more the words of Luke are pondered, the 
clearer becomes the evidence for his possession of 
a singularly bright spirit. He had a keen sense 
of the ludicrous. The medley of great things and 
Uttle, of things mundane and things celestial, of 
things low and things awful, is plainly shown in 
the juxtaposition of a parable of the Kingdom with 
foolish pleas of guests invited to a feast, of the 
Lord's rrayer with the unwelcome Friend at Mid- 
night, of the thrilling scene at Ephesus and the 
part played by an ignorant mob, of the lofty address 
of Paul at Athens and the contemptible newsmonger- 
ing of the citizens. It is in such contrasts that 
humom: and satire have their place, pointing out 
an intense, unspeakable incongruity. 

X. Luke's Irony 

Luke alone frames in a spirit of irony the narrative 
of the surrender of Pilate to the clamour of the mob 
who sought Christ's life (xxiii. 25) : " And he released 
him that for insurrection and murder had been cast 
into prison, whom they had asked for, but Jesus he 
delivered up to their will." What more scathing 
word-picture could be imagined of the partisanship 
of a passionate mob, or of a parody of justice on 
the part of a pugile governor ? 

The singular 'swng of Jesus reported only by 
Luke (xxii. 36), " He that hath none, let him sell his 
cloke and buy a sword," misunderstood by his 
disciples, is interpreted by Dr. Burkitt ^ as " a piece 
of ironical foreboding showing that there was in 

* Gospel History and its Transmission, p. 141. 
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our Lord a vein of playfulness." In its context it 
is in marked contrast with what precedes. It is 
to the third Evangelist we owe the most effective 
presentation of Christ's delicate irony and himiour. 

XL Humour in Acts belongs to second Part 

It is worthy of note, also, that, without exception, 
all the illustrations of himiour found in Acts belong 
to the second part of the book, that is, to that 
portion of his work where Luke is writing with 
greatest freedom, and is not, as in Acts i.-xv. 35, 
translating and editing Aramaic sources. 

XIL Humour and Nationality 

In one way, Luke's hmnour helps us to know 
his nationality. "The comic," as Mr. Chapman 
remarks,^ " is something outside of the Jewish dis- 
pensation. One would conclude from their records 
that the Jews were people who never laughed except 
ironically. To be sure, Michal laughed at David's 
dancing, and Sara laughed at the idea of having 
a child, and various people laughed others to scorn. 
But nobody seems to have laughed heartily and 
innocently. One gets the impression of a race devoid 
of humour. This is partly because it is not the 
province of religious writmgs to record humour, 
but it is mainly because Jewish thought condemns 
humoiu"." " Where the Sible triimiphs utterly, as 
in Dante and Calvin, there is no humour." Such 
a judgement is too sweeping. The Pilgrim's Progress 
is a religious writing reflecting in detail Bunyan's 
profound interest in Scripture, but it is far from 
wanting in humour. Hence he can make this 
appeal to the reader in his Apology : 



* Hibbert Journal, viii. 870-871. 
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This Book is writ in such a Dialect 

As may the minds of listless men afiect : 

It seems a novelty, and yet contains 

Nothing but somid and honest Gospel strains. 

Would'st thou divert thyself from Melancholy ? 

Would'st thou be pleasant, yet be far from folly ? 

Would'st thou be in a Dream, and yet not sleep ? 
Or would'st thou in a moment laugh and weep ? 

O then come hither. 
And lay my Book, thy Head and Heart together. 

Of Biblical writers, Luke is the one who might 
have written words like these. 

Mr. Chapman apparently has taken a part for 
the whole, and neglected the Gentile elements in 
the New Testament. 

" The himiour of the Old Testament," says 
Robertson Smith,^ " is always grim and caustic, as 
we see in the life of Samson ; in the answer of the 
Danites to Micah ; in the parable of Jehoash ; or in 
the merciless ridicule with which the book of Isaiah 
covers the idolaters." 

But even Semites were fond of playing upon 
words and the simpler forms of verbal wit. The 
real reason for the comparative lack of humour 
amongst the Hebrews is that they were wanting in 
that peculiar sjnnpathy which distinguished the 
author of the tmrd gospel and of Acts. So far as 
the spiritual man was concerned, they displayed 
sympathetic insight, but with the natural man 
sympathy was almost absent. It is therefore very 
mudi the case that " wherever hmnour arises in a 
Christian civilisation, it is a local race-element, an 
unsubdued bit of something foreign to Judah." • 

Luke was a native of Antiocn in Syria, and a 
Greek in sentiment and S3maipathies. Aiid as " the 
character andspiritualhistory of amanwho is endowed 

^ Lectures and Essays, p. 446. ' Chapman, ut supra. 
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with a capacity for humorous appreciation of the 
world must diflter throughout and m every particular 
from that of the man whose moral nature has never 
rippled over with genial laughter," ^ so Luke's mind 
and art are distinguished from those of the men with 
whom in life and in letters he is most closely 
associated. Happily his varied career afforded him 
opportimities of displaying his natural love of the 
joyous, and in his tw great works he exhibits him- 
self not only as a gifted, and within certain limits 
as an accurate author, but also, alone in the New 
Testament, as a Humorist. 

* Dowden, Shakspere : His Mind and Art, p. 337. 
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CHAPTER VI 

LUKE THE LETTER-WRITER 

I. Introduction 

Two letters are found in the Acts of the Apostles, 
one (xv. 23 f.) purporting to be sent by Paul and 
the elders of Jerusalem to the Gentile Church at 
Antioch ; the other (xxiii. 26 ff.) by Claudius L3^as, 
a Roman captain, to Felix the Governor. The 
first is a pubUc epistle by a niunber of Christian 
ofiidals, the second a private letter from a sub- 
ordinate officer to his superior. Even if the latter 
be understood as in the nature of an " elogium " or 
statement of a case to be submitted to a higher 
tribunal, its reference remains strictly limited. In 
their general form the two letters are almost, though 
not quite, the same. The difference is creditable to 
Luke the letter-writer. Both open in the same 
way, " The Apostles and the elder brethren unto 
the brethren, greeting." " Claudius Lysias unto the 
most excellent governor Felix, -greeting." The 
Jewish letter ends with the words "Eppcoade, and, 
by a few MSS. ^ppaxm is read at the close of the 
Roman note. The evidence of the Pap5ni is 
against the originality of &pcooo. We have re- 
covered from the sands of Egypt ^ " official, legal, 
and business formulae in large numbers, including, 
for example, reports from one magistrate to another, 

* Kenyon, Diet, of the Bible, iv. 356 (a). 
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similar to that sent by Gaudius Lysias to Felix/* 
" The doubtful word of salutation in verse 30, which 
is condemned by the best MSS., is decisively con- 
demned by Egyptian usage, which admitted the 
use of this phrase only in letters addressed to an 
inferior." 

Of course illiterate scribes did not observe with 
any exactness the use of such formulae, as we see 
from the occurrence of ippcoao in a wife's pathetic 
letter to her husband appealing for help,^ and in a 
boy's impertinent note to his father demanding to 
be taken on a trip to Alexandria.* 

The Apostles at Jerusalem, however, speaking 
as it were ex cathedra, though they sent fratemsd 
greetings to the Gentile Christians of Antioch, could 
not, as Luke's experience may have taught him, 
have been entirely obUvious of their own superior 
status in the Church. 

Not even in the short friendly communication 
addressed to Philemon does Paul make use of these 
two formulae, customarily employed by letter- 
writers of the period. In tiie New Testament only 
the letter of James has the opening phrase, and no 
other letter concludes with the word m question. 
V"^ Another formula with which in ancient letters a 
wish, or the object of the note, was introduced, was 
KoXias TTOiT^aeis with the aorist participle. The 
same idiom has been recognised in the concluding 
words of the ApostoKc letter ii &v hvarripovin^s 
eavTois €d npA^ere • (xv. 29). 

We may properly assume that Luke's preference 
for classical forms and his acquaintance with the 
current etiquette of epistolary literature are dis- 
played in his use of these formulae. 

1 p. Brii, Mus. i68 B.C. ■ P. Ojfy. a.d. ii-iii. 

'■ Monlton, Grammar of N,T. Greek, i. 229; Robertson, 
Grammar of N.T. Greek, p. 1121 ; Wendland, Die urchrisUichen 
Literaiurformen, S. 342. 
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The contents of the letters in Acts are singularly 
unlike, namely, a matter of church disdpHne, and 
the affair of a man who had made himself objection- 
able to the Jews of Jerusalem. 

If it were possible to accept without reservation 
Deissmann's distinction between an epistle and a 
letter, the collective note, as in some respects an 
authoritative and formal document, might be 
counted amongst epistles, and the personal report 
of L3^as, which bears some resemblance to the 
brief note sent by Paul to Philemon, might be 
reckoned a letter. But the distinction in question 
is a fluid one, and the two letters in Acts are not 
essentiallv different in character, both being of the 
nature of official correspondence, and neither being 
properly defined as " personal conversation," " a 
fragment of human naivet6." ^ 

11. Originals of Letters in Acts 

The originals of the letters have not survived, 
and, so far as we know, no copies not embodied in 
MSS. of the New Testament. Possibly the Christian 
document was kept amongst the records of the 
Church at Antioch, and if, as early tradition relates,^ 
Luke was a native of that city, he may have been 
acquainted with it. " It may be said with apparent 
reasonabteness," writes Professor Lake,* " iliat it 
is far more probable that St. Luke was in a position 
to ^ve the actual words of a document than a speech. 
It IS not impossible that St. Luke had merely heard 
that there had been such a dociunent and in the 
usual manner of historians of his day, gave a re- 
construction of it when modem writers would have 
been content with a description ; but it is also quite 

1 Deissmann, BibU StudUs (Eng. Tr.), pp. 4, 6. 

■ Ensebins. H.E. iii. 4. 

• Church Quarterly Review, January 191 1, p. 353. 
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possible that he may have seen a copy of it." The 
other letter is less likely to have passed, directly 
or indirectly, from the hands of Felix the Governor 
into those of Luke the Physician. The hypothesis 
that it was written in Latin and preserved in the 
Roman archives is precarious. The letter does not 
read like a translation, and there is no reason to 
suppose the Evangelist had access to the imperial 
records. His acquaintance with the contents of the 
letter is probably due to Paul, or to Paul's sister's 
son, who had informed Claudius Lysias of the plot 
against the Apostle. The theory that we have in 
Acts two original letters breaks completely down 
before the evidence of style and vocabulary. A 
detailed examination of Lucan words and phrases 
in the letter of the Elders is given by Hamack.^ 
In the case of the second letter it is shown below.* 
It is plain that in both we must recognise the hand 
of Lidce. 

Yet, according to Professor Torrey,* one is a 
translation from an Aramaic original, the other a 
free composition by Luke. 

In his analysis of Luke's source, however, for 
good reasons, no proofs of Semitisms are taken from 
the Apostolic epistle. The suggested emendation 
by Professor G. F. Moore of xv. 28, nXrjv tovtojv • 
€7rdvayK€9 dnex^aOai (the rtav between rovrmv and 
€7rdiHiYK€9 in the MSS. being due to dittography), may 
be accepted without supposing that the last two 
words go back to the Aramaic phrase which is given. 
*^avayK€9 is found here alone in the New Testament. 
The adverb belongs to the literary language, but its 
substantival use is unclassical. Preuschen * notes 
that Clement of Alexandria appears to have used 

* Luke the Physician (Eng. Tr.), pp. 219-23. 
■ Excursus, p. 173. 

* Composition and Date of Acts , p. 39. 

* Die Apostelgeschichte, S. 97. 
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the words iTrdvayKes airix^aOai without rC>v. More 
important than the evidence of Lucan authorship is 
the proof that both letters are essentially historical. 
Of the letter by Lysias Luke only claims to give the 
" form " or " tenor," riTTos (cp. 2 Mace. xi. 16, 3 Mace, 
iii. 30). The action of Lysias, as we should expect, 
is favourably represented in his note. The chief 
captain even suggests that knowledge of Paul's 
Roman citizenship prompted his rescue of him from 
the Jews, whereas Luke tells us that fact transpired 
later. From the same motive, the order to scourge 
the prisoner is not mentioned, nor the misconception 
under which he had first arrested him. Apparently, 
the information at Luke's disposal was almost 
first-hand, and ultimately dependent upon L3rsias 
himself. The disposition and intention of the chief 
captain were doubtless exhibited in his private 
interview with the nephew of Paul. 



in. Apostolic Letter and Letters in 
I Maccabees compared 

The earlier letter, addressed to the Antiochian 
Church, may be compared in respect of historicity 
with certain of the letters contained iji i Maccabees — 
a work originally written in Hebrew, and highly 
esteemed for its general trustworthiness. Of the 
thirteen letters in the book, foiu are regarded by 
Mr. Fairweather as attempts " on the part of the 
writer or his authority to give a free version of the 
lost originals." ^ In the opinion of Dr. Oesterley,* 
one is a copy of an origmal; one represents the 
purport of a letter known to the author ; two give 
contents but are not verbatim copies of originals; 
one summarises what the original letter contained ; 

^ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. 189. 
« Apocrypha and Pseudepigraphy of O.T. i. 61 flf. 
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and two are* based upon the originals. Kautzsch^ 
ascribes six letters to the main author of the book. 
These are not translations of ori^al documents, 
but represent what the writer conjectures from the 
state of affairs must have been contained in such 
originals. Probably it would be safe to conclude 
that the author of i Maccabees, translating a 
Semitic source, interpolated the letters in question 
at fitting points in his narrative, since he possessed 
some information respecting the original documents. 
Similarly, Luke, transSaiting in Acts xv. an 
Aramaic source, wherein James was reported to have 
given his judgement that he and his colleagues should 
write unto the Gentiles rov airixeaOai rwv oAtoyvj/Ltarcov 
TOW ciScoAcov K.rX, has added an epistle of his own 
composition based on trustworthy information, or 
even upon personal knowledge of the original letter, 
in order to fill up a seeming lacuna in his source, and 
thus properly round off the narrative in Acts i. 

IV. HisTORicrrY of Letter depends on Text 

But the historicity of the letter ultimately depends 
upon the text read. It is hardly too much to say 
that the ordinary text presents a narrative which is 
inexplicable as the composition of a comrade of the 
great Apostle. "The Apostolic Decree, if it con- 
tained a general declaration against eating sacrifices 
offered to idols, against partaWng of blood or things 
strangled, and against fornication, is inconsistent 
with the account given by St. Paul in Gal. ii. i-io, 
and with the correspjonding passages in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians. It is accordingly 
unhistorical." • 

Several scholars hold that if historical, " it cannot 

^ Die Apokryphin und Pseudepigraphin des A.T. Bd. L 
S. 28. 

* Hamack, Acts of the Apostles (Eng. Tr.), p. 249. 
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have formed part of the a|;reement with Paul, and 
just as little can it have originated earlier. " " There- 
fore it is to be assigned to the next period." ^ 

Dr. Sanday surmounts, or evades, the difi&culty 
presented by the " Neutral " text by the suggestion 
that Paul makes no mention of the compromise 
effected at Jerusalem because it was a failure from 
the first. In that case, it is difl&cult to see why 
Luke, writing later than the Apostle, did not let the 
" dead letter " drop into oblivion instead of attach- 
ing to it so much importance as he obviously does. 

John Weiss * solves the problem in his own way 
by sujpposing that the aumor of Acts (not to be 
iaentined with Luke the companion of Paul), in 
working over two accounts of two dijGEerent matters, 
has simply confused them. At the first meeting in 
Jerusalem (xv. 1-4, 12) the food law was not in ques- 
tion, at the second (xv. 5-11, 13-33) Paul was not 
present. TTie Apostle was not concerned at all with 
the Jerusalem letter because he knew nothing of it. 

Tliere is one way out of the difi&culty which 
neither requires the rejection of the Lucan author- 
ship of Acts, nor casts serious doubts upon the 
credibility of the narrative as it stands. The 
interpretation that the Decree covers moral precepts, 
which the " Western " text favours by the omission 
of mucTov makes the doctament trustworthy. *AW- 
Xcodcu rcov dXuryrjfJLarojv raw ctScoAcov (elBioXodiiTwv) 
Kal TTJs TTopveias koI tov alaaros is an " abstract 
of an ethical catechism."' The discussion of Har- 
nack is in the nature of a recantation. A scholar, 
who commonly treats the " Western " text with 
scant respect, pays tribute here to the accuracy of 
its tradition. Professor Lake* on textual and 

^ Weizsftcker» Apostolic Age (Eng. Tr.), p. 214. 

* Das Urchrisi&ntum, S. 195, 236. 

> Hamack. Ads of ike Apostles (Eng. Tr.), p. 259. 

• Church Quarterly Review, January 191 1, pp. 353 £?• 
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historical grounds also argues strongly for the 
omission of ttvuctov. He does not, however, accept 
the " Western " addition of the negative form of the 
golden rule at the close of the letter. He thinks 
that Tertullian alone, who omits both ttvuctov and 
the rule, represents the primitive reading. The three 
clauses of Tertullian's text being ambiguous, some 
scribes explained them as moral injunctions by the 
addition of the golden rule, others as a food law by 
the addition of ttviktov. That ethical decrees are 
" most consistent with the subsequent course of 
events, are implied by Paul's epistles, and more 
likely to have been the decision of the Council " is 
maintained by irrefragable evidence. Professor 
Lake also shows that " there is no evidence that the 
circles which can be shown to have originated a text 
which omitted * things strangled ' had any objec- 
tion to a food law." He therefore accepts the 
" Western " text of the Decree minus the golden rule 
and the reference to the Holy Spirit before the final 
greeting, the latter being " an interpolation earlier 
than Tertullian and has nothing to do with the 
addition of the golden rule." " In common with 
the majority of modem critics," he rejects the " rule " 
" partly because it introduces a very harsh paren- 
thesis or change of thought, but chiefly because if the 
golden rule had been in the text from the beginning, 
the interpretation of the decrees as a food law would 
have been impossible." Substantially, this is the 
position of Hamack. The interpolation of ttviktov 
transformed the Decree, and this " could scarcely 
have been carried out " ^ if the words in question 
had been original. Hence he regards these as 
" probably, not certainly an ancient interpolation 
to fix the character of the Decree as a summary of 
moral precepts." • Such reasoning is weighty, but 

* Hamack, Acts of the Apostles (Eng. Tr.), p. 260. 
• Ibid. 
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not absolutely conclusive. It would be strange if 
Tertullian were the sole authority for the correct 
reading of so important a letter. A sentence may 
have been dropped not deliberately to change the 
meaning of the passage, but simply for the purpose 
of elucidation. The negative form of the golden rule 
may have seemed suspicious and out of harmony 
with what preceded imderstood as a food law by the 
scribe who interpolated ttvuctov. Besides, there are 
other considerations. 

A slightly dijBEerent version of the negative rule 
appears in The Two Ways. The Two Ways may 
be, as Dobschiitz and others suppose, " origin- 
ally a Jewish catechism " adapted for Christian uses. 
Mr. Abrahams^ allows the inference is a probable 
one, though there is no such prototype extant in 
Jewish literature. What is certain is that, as a 
separate work, The Two Ways circulated with a 
text not quite settled amongst Jewish Christians. 

In the B recension of Tobit iv. 25, the Rule is 
thus expressed, koI S /iojcis' fir^B^vl iroii/jajfi. In an 
almost identical form it is attributed to Cleobulus, 
one of the seven sages of Greece. Dr. Bartlet* 
suspects this form was " a maxim already current 
among those the Jews wished to convert," and adds, 
" this assumption would account for its interpolation 
in the ' Western ' text of Acts xv. 20-29 ^ ^ 
somewhat different form." But its use by Hillel 
and its currency among the Jews is well known, 
whether it came in the &st place from the Greeks or 
not, and the interpolation in the " Western " text 
from pagan sources is not the only alternative. 
There are many indications, as Professor Ramsay 
has proved, of an excellent Palestinian tradition in 
the ^' Western " text. 

**TTie wording in The Two Ways, Sua iw 

^ Odgers, Teaching of ike Twelve AposUes, p. iz. 
* DicHonaty of the Bible, v. 444, note. 
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dcAiJow instead of o /Atocfe (Tobit iv. i6), seems due/' 
says jProfessor Lake,* " to the influence of the 
evangehcal form of the saving. If the saying be 
part of the true text of Acts, it would here not 
unnaturally be attributed to the use of Acts. If it 
be regarded as a gloss in Acts, the Didache may 
have originated such a gloss." There is another 
possibility. If The Two Ways was originally a 
Jewish catechism, its negative form of the Golden 
Rule may have given rise to the clause in the 
Apostolic decree reported by Luke. James and the 
Elders in Jerusalem, from what we know of them, 
would naturally be influenced in their statement of 
" an ethical catechism " for Christian chiuxdies by 
one current in Jewish circles, which was so accept- 
able to Christians that later it was even adapted for 
their use. 

Possibly, as Mr. Abrahams thinks,' the negative 
form of the Golden Rule " underlies Romans xiii. lo, 
ayain/jaeis rov itXtjoIov gov iis a€avT6v, ij ay^irq rt^ 
irXrfaiov KaK6v oiK ioyiSierai.*' 

Doubtless the tact that Hillel had summed up 
the whole law in a saying resembling that in The 
Two Ways would have its effect upon the Jewish 
leaders of the Jerusalem Church. A formula 
approved by an eminent Rabbi must have seemed 
to them an excellent conclusion for a letter addressed 
to the Gentile church at Antioch 1 

That a connection exists between the Apostolic 
Decree and The Two Ways, Hamack admits. 
" The combination of the three elements of the 
Decree is formal, depending upon the Decalogue 
and The Two Ways.'* The use of yw€cr0€u in the 
" Western " text of the Decree and in The Two 
Ways, but not in the familiar form in Matthew or 

^ The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, p. 26; also The 
Text of the New Testament, p. 27. 

' Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, p. 2X. 
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Luke points to a relation between the two former. 
TTie circumstances which led to the letter and the 
character of its authors support the theory that 
the " Western " text is historically reUable in the 
inclusion of these words as well as in the omission 
of irvucT6v. 

V. Clemen's Objection to Moral Interpretation 
OF Decree 

The strongest objection which Professor Clemen 
adduces ^ to the moral interpretation of the Decree 
is " that it was superfluous to claim from Christians 
abstention from idolatry and murder." Yet in this 
regard Pauline converts must be distinguished 
from Palestinian Christians. Luke's portrait of 
the Lystrans may stand for the rest of the people of 
Asia Minor. Hie " weak and beggarly elements " 
of which Paul spoke contemptuously in his letter 
to the Galatians derived their strength, as the 
Apostle knew, from their resemblance to ancient 
Phrygian rites. The permanence of the ancient 
pagan faith is one of its most striking characteristics. 
The earliest Anatolian beliefs, animistic and crude, 
were taken over and shaped by the conquering 
Phrygians. Greece conquered Asia Minor, but only 
to be led captive by the conquered. Cybele even 
extended her sway until it reached Athens and 
Rome — ^the great centres of culture and empire. 
Hiere was a real danger lest judaising Christians in 
Asia Minor should relapse into paganism. In many 
cities, Jews had surrendered much of their proud 
isolation ; they had married pagans and evolved 
a semi-pagan philosophy. In words quoted by 
Professor Kamsay, " the baths and wines of Phrygia 
had divided the ten tribes from their brethren." 
The worship of angels at Colossae appeared to Paul 

^ Hibberi Jaumal, viii. 795-6. 
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as a survival of an ancient rite, dangerous in itself » 
and still more for what it implied amongst Phrygians. 

Murder might indeed seem impossible in a convert 
to Christianity, but such is not the verdict of history. 
The first Christian emperor was a murderer, in 
any ethical code drawn up by Jewish Christians, the 
command against murder would certainly be echoed.* 
Lest this should assume too -low a view of the 
character of Pauline converts, what follows in the 
" Western " text corrects the impression. In other 
words, the sentence which Hamack and Lake reject 
meets a possible judgement upon their interpretation 
of the letter. Thus understood, there is " no harsh 
parenthesis or change of thought," but a Rule which 
forms a natural climax to the " ethical code." 

It is some confirmation of the negative precept 
in what has been described as " perhaps the oldest 
reading extant of those which are called Western " * 
that it must have been in the text of the Acts used 
by Aristides who is said to have presented his 
Apology to the Emperor Hadrian (117-138). 

Assimiing now, that the Elders wrote very much 
what is familiar to us in The Two Ways, we can 
see how Luke edited the fragment in characteristic 
fashion, so that Travra hk oca iav BeXqa^js (or ddX-qre) 
fiTj yeveaOai aot (or i/iw) Kal ai^ aXXq> fxri ttoUi became 
/cat oaa firj OeXere iamots yeviaOai irepois (iripip) /ai^ 
wotctre. ndina is omitted, as in Luke vi. 31, cp. 
Matt. vii. 12. The omission of pleonastic pronouns 
like av is Lucan (cp. omission of v/xcfe, Luke vi. 31). 
The use of ercpos is Lucan, it is not found in Mark, and 
only nine times in Matthew as against thirty-three 
times in Luke's gospel. Luke uses iav with sub- 
junctive joined with relative or conjunctive less than 
Matthew or Mark. In Acts it occms only ten times 
as against fifty-five in Matthew. ''Oaa iav BeXijajis 

* cp. I Peter iv. 15 ; x John iii. 15 ; Rev. xxii. 15. 
■ Harris, Lectures on the Western Text, p. 31. 
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is changed into ooa— ^^cre. The transposition of 
/iij from the infinitive to the indicative increases 
the force of the language. If the Golden Rule be 
admitted into the text of the Apostofic Decree, the 
" Ethical catechism " is complete. The Elders, as 
they thought, left no loophole of escape for the 
Christians of Antioch and Syria, by the addition after 
eniunerating certain special prohibitions, of a general 
moral maxim. 

The " Western " text also adds, as we have noted, 
the words J>€p6fi€voi of r<p ayiq> irveAiJLari. These 
seem to be one of the edifying remarks which the 
early scribes loved and sometimes allowed into the 
text." 

Dr. Rendel Harris in his study of Codex Bezae 
attributed them to Montanist influences, but after- 
wards ^ regarded them as a gloss on verse 30, which 
had been misplaced. 

Stylistic considerations pronounce against the 
insertion at this point, when the letter closes so 
admirably with the words €$ TrpdieTe followed 
immediately by the greeting "EppwaOe. 

The letters of Luke, m tneir original form, 
display his gifts as a correspondent, and the histori- 
city of his traditions ; whilst they shed light upon 
the subtle character of a Roman captain, and the 
Jewish prodivities of the Jerusalem Elders. 

EXCURSUS 

Lucan words and phrases in the letter of Claudius 
L3^as (Acts xxiii. 26 If.) : — 

Words and phrases characteristic of Luke (see 
Hawkins Harae Synopticae, p. 13 ff.) : dvqp (2), onAAa/i- 
j3ai/a>, T€, Tr^fATTO}, npos (used of speaking to). 

Words and phrases once in Luke, never in Bfatthew or 



* Lectures on the Western Text, pp. 77, 78. 
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Mark, and seven times in Acts (Hawkins, p. 144) : 

Words and phrases never occurring in Luke, but 
frequently in Acts (Hawkins, p. 144) : iTrloTOLfuu. 

Words and phrases rarely occurring in Luke, but 
frequently in Acts (Hawkins, p. 145) : '^efu&v. 

Words and phrases found only in the " we " sections 
and the rest of Acts (Hawkins, p. 151) : iTrifiovX/j. 

Words characteristic of the second part of Acts 
(Hawkins, p. 147) : iyKaXdto, SyKXr^^. 

Words found in Luke and Acts, but peculiar to them 
(Hawkins, p. 203) : Kpdriaros- 

Words and phrases which are found only two or three 
times in Luke's gospel, but which (a) occur at least six 
times in Luke and Acts together, while not occurring 
at all in Matthew or Mark, or else (b) occur in Luke and 
Acts taken together at least four times as often as in 
Matthew and Mark together : 

av<up4a}, Matt. I, Luke 2, Acts 19, Paul i, rest of 
New Testament, i. 

firivikw, occurs in Luke i. Acts i, else^ere only John 
I, Paul I. 

KaTfyyopos occurs only in Acts 5 and Apoc. i. 
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CHAPTER VII 

LUKE THE REPORTER 

I. Common Features of Speeches in Acts 

TfiE speeches in the book of Acts constitute so large 
a part of the whole as to call for the closest investi- 
gation. But even a superficial glance reveals one 
or two characteristics. They are couched in the 
language and phraseology of Luke, and cannot 
claim to be, in our sense of the expression, verbatim 
reports. There, is no evidence that Luke was 
acquainted with any system of shorthand, though 
his contemporary Seneca, who greatly improved the 
S3rstem practised by Tiro the freedman of Qcero, 
attributes the invention and cultivation of this 
species of writing to freed men and slaves — ^that is, 
to a class to which Luke mav have belonged. And 
an Ox3n:hynchus Papjnrus * (a.d. 155) relates how a 
man apprenticed his slave to a shorthand writer 
{<rqyLuyyp64>if) for two years to be taught to read and 
wnte shorthand. 

But it is impossible that Luke should have been 
present when sul these discourses were spoken, nor 
IS such a su£[gestion anywhere made by him. We 
do not neeoTto imagine Luke as Paul's "fidus 
Achates, note-book in hand, ready on the spot to 
take down the very words he said," • like another 

* Oxyr, Pap, ed. Grenfell-Himt, iv. 204 1 (No. 724). 
« Bacon, Story of St. Paul, p. 200. 
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Boswell hanging on the lips of his hero Johnson. 
And even in the case of the great English biographer, 
as he was ignorant of shorthand, the utmost his 
notes convey " is the substance of what took place, 
in an exceedingly condensed shape, lighted up at 
intervals by the tpsissitna verba of the speaker.' ^ 

II. Old Testament Quotations in Speeches 
FROM LXX 

It is highly significant that Old Testament 

2 notations in the speeches of Acts are all from the 
rreek version, and especially so that in his address 
to the Jerusalem Council James' quotation presents 
a curious combination of " looseness with close 
adherence to the LXX, even where it is furthest 
from the Hebrew." • 

It is this speech which Dr. Bacon ' adduces in his 
criticism of Professor Torrey's early date (a.d. 50) 
for the Aramaic source of the first half of Acts. 
" However convinced we may be that chapters i.-xv. 
come directly from the Aramaic, they have, never- 
theless, as their ultimate background a Greek source. 
The speech of James (xv. 13-21), the very climax 
of the Aramaic document, is founded on an argument 
(Amos ix. 11-12) found only in the LXX." 

Dr. Bacon's inference is not self-evident. Luke 
clearly adapted the words of the Biblical quotations 
in his sources to the Greek text current amongst 
those for whom he wrote, much as an English 
or American scholar, translating a German work 
containing (quotations from the Bible in the original 
tongues or m the Lutheran version, usually adapts 
the scriptural passages to one of the two current 
English versions. In the case in point Luke may 

* Autobiography, etc., of Mrs. Piosxi, ed. A. Hayward, i. 137. 
■ Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, p. 399. 

* Ammcan Journal of Theology, January 1918. 
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have even added the quotation in order to complete 
the reference to " the prophets " (xv. 15) in the same 
way and for the same reason as he composed the 
letter of the Jerusalem Council.^ In the original 
source probably no quotation was given, and 04 
Aoyoi TOW npoifnjTCJv may allude generally to such 
passages as Zech. xiv. g, Isaiah xlii. i, xlv. 22. 

III. Similarity of Petrine and Pauline 
Speeches 

Another feature of the speeches is commonly 
deemed to be fatal so far as their historicity is 
concerned. A certain unmistakable similarity of 
substance in the various discourses of Peter and 
Paul has led critics to reject them altogether as 
inconsistent with Paul's own statements in his 
letters. 

But, on the one hand, the doctrine of the Petrine 
speeches in Acts i. is not of Luke's invention. It 
belongs to a date and to a writer earlier than the 
author of Acts, and the recognition of Luke's work 
as a translator increases the claim to credibility of the 
speeches in question. 

On the other hand, as Hamack points out, Paul 
was more of a Jew, even upon the evidence of his 
own epistles, than critics have been wont to admit. 
The Apostle wrote other letters besides that to the 
Galatians, and logic and consistency are not the 
most marked features of his teaching respecting the 
Law and the Gospel. " Paul had abolished the 
Law sub specie Jims et aeterni, but like Lot's wife, 
he still looked backwards, and suffered it to remain 
as the customary code for Jews." * 

The speeches, then, are not fictitious inventions. 
In fact they contain many individual traits. The 

1 See " Luke the Letter-Writer/' p. i66. 
* Date of the Acts and the Synoptic Gospels, p. 62. 
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doctrine of Peter is not identical with that of Paul, 
and with a fine sense of distinction, the speech of 
James is made to differ from that of Peter. " Judg- 
ing simply from the epistles/' says Hamack,^ "we 
may well believe that the apostle would have spoken 
to receptive Jews, in substance at least, just as he 
speaks m the Acts at Antioch, and to Gentiles as he 
speaks at Athens, and that he would have exhorted 
ms own converts just as he does at Miletus." 

IV. Wendland's Criticism of Speeches 

Wendland * is otherwise impressed by the speeches. 
He is of opinion that " often they do not suit the 
situation at all " and are used by the author of Acts 
" as a means of expressing his own religious views." 

This theory is vitally affected by the evidence, 
already exammed, that in Acts i.-xv. 35 Luke, in 
the main, is translating from Aramaic sources. 
Doubtless the translation and redaction of the 
speeches betray occasionally signs of a subjective 
interest on the part of Luke. But the religious 
views of the unknown author (or authors) of his 
sources cannot be simply identified with those of 
the Gentile historian himself. 

The case is different with the speeches in Acts ii. 
Here, probably, as in Paul's speech to the Jerusalem 
crowd (xxi. 40-xxii. 22), the report is coloured by 
Luke's own preconceptions, though, at bottom, 
the utterance is based upon knowledge derived by 
the reporter in his personal intercourse with the 
Apostle. It is also not unnatural to suppose that 
Luke, reporting the views of various representative 
leaders of the early Church, like Samuel Johnson 
writing the lives of his contemporaries, felt himself 
" walking upon ashes under which the fire was not 

* Luke the Physician (Eng. Tr.). p. 138. 
■ Die urchristlichen Literaiurformen, S. 265. 
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extinguished" and deemed it "proper rather to 

say nothing that was false than all that was true/' 

Wendland's further criticism that the apologetic 

discourses of Peter and Paul frequently miss the 

Kint of the objection they were intended to meet, 
cause of the lack of psychological insight in the 
author of Acts, again affects Luke only in respect of 
the speeches in the second part of the book. Here 
a distinction can surely be observed. The objection, 
as is shown below, cannot justly be urged against 
the speech of Paul to the elders of Ephesus at 
Miletus when Luke was present. As for other 
speeches {e.g. Paul's speech before Festus and 
Agrippa, xxvi. i ff., or on the Areopagus, xvii. 22 ff.), 
it can hardly be denied that Luke's inventive faculty 
must have been restrained by the traditions ana 
oral information he possessed. 

In the days before reporters were admitted to 
the Houses of Parliament, Samuel Johnson wrote 
the Parliamentary Debates for the GenUeman's 
Magazine. Hie names of the speakers were ficti- 
tious, and, towards the end of his da3rs, Johnson 
felt some compunction in regard to this early 
exercise of his pen. But thouch whilst engaged in 
it he confessed to taking care that the Whig dogs 
should not have the l^t of it " his imaginative 
faculty did not run riot. It was kept within reason- 
able hmits by the scanty notes of speeches supplied 
to him by various hearers. There must, inaeed, 
have been considerable fidelity to truth in his report 
of a famous oration of Chatham, which eliated 
praise in his presence on the occasion when he 
startled the eulogists by quietly observing, " That 
speech I wrote in a garret m Exeter Street." 

Luke, without the acknowledged prejudice of the 
English lexicographer, would, perforce, frequently 
do mjustice to his oratcurs, but Wendland's argument 
may be turned against him. Had the speeches in 
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Acts been completely satisfactory answers to the 
indictments of Paul by his opponents, they might, 
with more reason, have been condenmed as plainly 
fictitious from the very character of their com- 
position. 

No doubt the missionary speeches of Paul are 
framed so as to fall in with Liike's plan in Acts as 
a whole, and by their help he seeks to prove " that 
Paul is not guilty of the breach between the new 
religion and Judaism." ^ 

V. Author of Acts a Companion of Paul 

But, as Hamack observes, " If stress is laid upon 
the difficulties involved in the hypothesis that Luke 
wrote as a personal acquaintance of Paul, and even 
during the lifetime of the Apostle — ^but not under 
his eyes — ^it is only necessary to point, in the first 
place, to the memorabilia concemmg great men of 
antiquity, which were confessedly written by their 
disciples or acquaintances. Does any one deny that 
Xenophon was personally acquainted with Socrates 
because his Memorabilia is such a defective work 
and betrays so little of the spirit of the great 
thinker ? Or does any one deny such acquaintance 
to Plato because he has drawn the portrait with such 
freedom in his dialogues ? " * The Acts of the 
Apostles was not intended to be a biographical 
study, nor was its author inspired by the spirit of 
the first editor of the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, who "refused mercy to contributors who 
ofEered him vague conjecture or sentimental eulogy 
instead of unembroidered fact." • 

^ Hamack, Die Rede des Paulus. Texte und Untersuchungen, 
xxxix. I. 

• Hamack, Acts of the Apostles (Eng. Tr.). pp. 292-3, n. i. 
' Dictionary of National Biography, art. ** Leslie Stqphen." 
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VI. Luke's careful Use of Terms in 
Speeches 

Excellent examples of Luke's accuracy as a 
reporter, using the term in the wider sense, may be 
seen in his use of the words aweiinGiSs foiptos, and 

'fl0€d. 

In the New Testament awei&r^ais occurs thirty-one 
times ; twenty-one in Paul, and not at all in the 
gospels. Like vovs the word is distinctly Pauline, 
taken over by the Apostle from Greek, probably 
from the vocabulary of the Stoic philosophy. It is 
noteworthy that Luke, Greek as he was, uses the 
word in two speeches of Paul (xxiii. i, xxiv. 6), 
and nowhere else. 

In Acts XXV. 26, Festus, addressing King Agrippa, 
says that he has " no certain thing to write unto my 
lord/' {t<p KvpUp). It used to be assmned that ^ " the 
Roman emperors were first named ' lord ' or ' our 
lord ' from Domitian onwards, i.e. not imtil after 
Paul's time." But, " in the East, as the records 
now show, the title was bestowed on the Emperors 
much earlier." "For Nero, 'the lord' in the time 
of Festus, the niunber of examples of the use of 
the word suddenly rushes up tremendously." 

'H Bed and 17 0€69 in Acts xix. 27, 37 seem, at 
first sight, to be a purposeless variation. In reality 
the words fall quite appropriately from the lips of 
the speakers. Dr. Moulton ' quotes Thieme to the 
effect that "the classical 17 $€69 often appears in 
Magnesian inscriptions to describe the great goddess 
of the dty, while other people's goddesses were 
0604, the iisual icoti^ term. ' It is the excited and 
iUiterate silversmith who uses the koivij expression 
(verse 27), and the staid ypofigMreiis who, in his 

^ Deissmann, Light ff^om the Ancient East (Eng. Tr.), p. 358. 
* Grantpuir of New Testament Greeh, i. 244. 
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appeal for order (verse 37) makes use of the correct 
tedmical term, which, of itself, indicates the com- 
manding position of Artemis at Ephesus. 

VII. Paul's Speech at Athens 

One speech in Acts, that of Paul at Athens 
(xvii. 22-31), has been the object of peculiar sus- 
picion. Every detail in the address has been 
examined by Norden ^ in the light of the religious 
movement of the a^e and of the Uterature of anti- 
quity. In the mam, his conclusions have been 
accepted by John Weiss and other scholars in 
Germany and by Menzies and Edie in England. 
Briefly, the theory is that the speech is the work 
of a later redactor, and is based upon traditions 
relating to a speech in Athens by ApoUonius of 
Tyana. Hamack* has subjected the theory to a 
searching criticism. He holds Luke responsible for 
the words and ideas put into the mouth of Paul, 
the material in the address and the modes of expres- 
sion employed being cmrent not merely in the 
second century but also in the first. The descrip- 
tion of Athens (xvii. 16-22, 32-34) is shown to be 
thoroughly Lucan in language, the few hapax- 
le^omena being due to the pecuUarities of a situation 
without parallel in Luke's writings. The Xiicis 
*Attwc<u which Norden believes the redactor owes to 
a literary model — ^Hamack thinks Luke — ^the author 
of the preface to the third gospel, may have borrowed 
for himself. Professor Torrey* expresses it rather 
differently. He " carmot help feeling that the 
widely experienced and accomplished author of Acts 
may himself have been familiar with Xdieis *AmKai " 

^ Agnosias Theos. 

* Die Rede des Paulus in A then. TexU und Untersuckungen^ 
zxxix. I. 

' Composition and Date of Acts, p. 53* 
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— anepfioXoYos, Xeycw rj oKoikiv, Koa^epov. ** There 
is a very obvious reason why he should have 
employed these locutions where we find them, and 
an equally obvious reason why he would not have 
employed Atticisms in the rest of his history; it 
would have been an absurd affectation, since they 
did not belong to the literary language which he, 
and Theophilus, and their circles, were accustomed 
to use." 

Hamack argues for the originality of the speech 
on the following pounds : (i) It contains such an 
account of preachmg to the heathen as Luke's plan 
in Acts demands. (2) It contains nothing that the 
author of Acts could not have written, and in every 
detail is of a piece with the rest of the book. After 
investigating the evidence on the crucial question 
of the indebtedness of the address to the Apollonius 
traditions he concludes : It cannot be proved (i) that 
Apollonius in his speech on sacrifices at Athens con- 
nected it with the altars to the unknown gods; 
(2) that he ever dehvered a speech anywhere which 
was inspired by an altar inscription ; (3) that he 
took any particular note of the Athenian altar to 
unknown gods ; (4) or that Damis, his biographer, 
ever took such note, for the words in question may 
be from Philostratus (the author of the life of 
Apollonius) and date from the beginning of the 
tmrd century. 

Hamack then shows that the occasion and setting 
of the speeches of Paul and Apollonius at Athens 
were qmte different, adding that even if a connec- 
tion between the two were established, it is not 
thereby proved that the autor ad Theophilum could 
not have been the plagiarist, since the visit of 
Apollonius to Athens is fi^enerally allowed to have 
tAen place in the reign of Claudius, and the writing 
of nepi dvdiwv must have followed quickly upon it. 

Tne change from Ayvciarois deots, the words of 
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an actual altar inscription at Athens, to r^ ayvoHrri^ 
0€^, Professor Torrey regards as " an orator's 
device, the purpose bein^ to catch and hold the 
close attention of the audience." There is also the 
fact which Norden demonstrates that the singular, 
ayvwoTos B€6s, was also familiar at that time, though 
not (so far as we know) as an inscription on any 
altar." Though the theory of Norden cannot be 
regarded as established, he has certainly clearly 
displayed the affinities between the Pauline speech 
and contemporaiy thought. But acquaintance with 
the current religio-philosophical ideals and termino- 
logy need not be denied to Luke the cultured Greek 
physician, nor yet to Paul the Roman citizen of 
Tarsus. The further objection that Paul's sentiments 
as reported by Luke are not in accord with the 
thought of his letters {e,g. Romans i. i8 £E.) is admitted 
by John Weiss.^ But in view of the many-sided 
character of the Apostle, as revealed in the letters 
themselves (cp. Romans i. i8 ff. ; Gal. iv. 8 f.), 
whilst attributing the composition of the address 
at Atiiens to Luke, he does not deem its teaching 
incompatible with the character and doctrine of the 
Apostle. 

Another scholar * who entertains no very exalted 
opinion of the author of Acts confesses that " Paul's 
speech at Athens, if it be the composition of the 
author of Acts, has at least an extraordinary corre- 
spondence with the outline of his missionary preaching 
given by Paul himself in i Thess. i. lo. At least, it 
depends on real knowledge of his preaching." 

Undoubtedly errors, contradictions, and omis- 
sions mav be discovered in the speeches of Acts, 
and for these probably the sources of the historian 
are often responsible. "These materials were 
probably furnished in the main by oral tradition. 

* Das UrchrisUntum, S. 183. 
« Bacon. The Story of St, Paul, p. 311. 
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Preaching so continuous as we know that of Peter 
to have been, would leave definite reminiscences 
of its general type and tenor." ^ Some speeches 
merely " reflect Luke's historic sense of what was 
appropriate to the speaker and situation." • What 
has been said of the speeches in Thucydides is true 
of those in Acts. " The least historical have at any 
rate an air of historical possibility about them, in 
that in every case the speakers might be conceived 
to have said something of the kind on the particular 
occasion." • The apologetic interest, however, tends 
at times to dominate the historical, and we are 
made aware that Luke, like all the evangelists, 
wrote with a purpose. 

VIII. Paul's Speech at Miletus 

A single speech is unique in its verisimiUtude. 
Paul's aadress at Miletus, to the Elders of Ephesus, 
is really reported, so far as that was possible, by 
his friend and feUow-traveller. The drcimistances 
of the speech were peculiar. Paul, after three 
years' labour, had left Ephesus as the result of a 
riot stirred up by Demetrius, the silversmith, and 
others interested in the worship of the goddess 
Artemis. On the way to Jerusalem, he called at 
Miletus, whither he summoned the leaders of the 
Ephesian Church from whom he had parted some 
fifteen months before. The incidents of the 
Ephesian ministry were fresh in the minds of 
speaker and audience. Hence the opening words, 
Ye yourselves know." Paul's fidelity and sincerity 
were well known to his friends, and he did not 
hesitate to appeal to their knowledge. Certain 
dramatic elements in the narrative point to the 

^ Mofiatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 
p. 306. • Ibid. 

• Grundy, Thucydides and the History of his Age, p. 436. 
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presence of an eye-witness. Here, if anj^here, 
the words of the Apostle are preserved by ms com- 
panion. The speech stands between two "we" 
passages, and apparently fonns part of the Acts 
narrative which is written in the first person. " We 
came to Miletus," says Luke, and tihen after the 
farewell of Paul to the Ephesian Elders, he con- 
tinues, " When it came to pass that we were parted 
from them, and had set sail, we came with a 
straight course to Cos." If language has any 
meaning, Luke plainly suggests that he was present 
at the meeting, which he narrates in such detail. 
The very elaboration of the incident is parallel with 
the manner in which the historian speaks of the 
voyage to Rome, wharein also he played a part. 
Fiirthennore, as Hamack observes,^ In spirit and 
in phraseology, no passage in Acts is more closely 
allied to the Pauline epistles than this speech." * 
" Think only of his boasting, his passionate assertion 
of his own personal disinterestedness, and the remark- 
able expression (xx. 28) r^v iKKXriaiaof roG deov, ^v 
7r€pi€7Toviq(jaTo 8wl rod aifiaros rod tStov. This ex- 
pressipn reminds us of Ephesians and Colossians ; 
indeed, this whole discourse to the Ephesians calls 
to mind the epistles to the Thessalonians." 

Some phrases are " exclusively Pauline as nXfjv 
art, icat vw, tSov, Sca/id Kal dXi^is, vovderew (only 
in Mark besides) ; others are characteristically 
Pauline and non-Lucan as fjiij <f>€i8€a0€, rairewo- 
<f>po(Tvirq, {nrocrriXXieaOai,, vvtcra koI nfiepav, to avfjuf>€pov, 
Il€pinoL€La0aL is both Pauline and Lucan ; it is used 
by them in different senses. In the speech it is used 
rightly in the Pauline and non-Lucan sense. Finally, 
Paul's words * Ye yourselves know that these hands 
ministered to my own needs ' receive confirmation 
from I Cor. iv. 12 (' we labour, working with our own 

* Acts of the Apostles (Eng. Tr.), p. 219. 

• Luke the Physician (Eng. Tr.), pp. 138-9. 
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hands ') for the latter epistle was written at Ephesus 
to Corinth/* Dr. Gardner ^ therefore concludes " the 
concurrence of historical and philological criticism 
strongly favours the view that this speech is quite 
authentic/' 

Such a verdict is more clearly justified bv the 
facts than the frigid observation of Wendland,* 
"The occasion is just as unsuitable as the speech 
itself, which is not a farewell speech at aU but 
a general and sober apology of Paul im Sinne des 
Autors." 

We may surmise that the pathos of the situation 
would strongly impress Luke, whose tenderness and 
hmnanity are everywhere so conspicuous. Hie 
" apologia pro vita sua " which Paul delivered, the 
words of Christ which he quoted, and the farewell 
which he spoke would be easily reproduced by Luke 
when the occasion arose. Professor Burkitt is scep- 
tical about the full notes which the diarist took at 
Miletus, but admits that the speech may have been 
expanded from notes taken at the time. This is all 
that would be possible, or requisite. Luke's interest 
and ability would do the rest. The result would be 
a report in which ideas and phrases of the Apostle 
would be preserved, whilst the formal element was 
supplied by the reporter. This is precisely what we 
find. In XX. 24, Paul speaks to the presbyters 
of Ephesus, and says that the ofiice entrusted to 
him by the Lord Jesus is " to testify the gospel of 
the grace of God " {StcL^iaLprvpaaOiu to €iayy4Xu}v rrjs 
Xdpvros rod dead). 

The feelin£[ at the back of this is really Pauline. 
But it is not by chance that the word (c^yv Au>y) is 
used only in two speeches and not in Luke's own 
narrative. " We see here another instance of Luke's 
accuracy and fidelity in the Acts, which so often 

^ Cambridg$ Biblical Essays, p. 418. 
* LiUraiurformsn, S. 269. 
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strikes us, and is not absent even from the 
'speeches/ He himself holds fast in this book 
also to his renunciation of the word ' gospel ' ; in 
the speeches of Peter and Paul, however, he does 
not change it, but keeps it — in Paul's speech 
characteristically defined and limited." ^ 

Professor Bacon thinks the speech more Lucan 
than PauUne in tone and motive, and Hamack and 
others attribute the moving passages to the author 
of Acts. Possibly Luke may have unconsciously 
heightened the pathos of the parting, but as we 
see in his letters, Paul was capable of intense 
emotion. A single passage will show what is meant. 
" For out of much affliction and anguish of heart I 
wrote imto you with many tears ; not that ye should 
be made sorry, but that ye might know the love 
which I have more abimdantly unto you " (2 Cor. 
ii. 4). 

IX. Importance of Speech 

The importance of the speech as a whole can 
scarcely be over-estimated. In it we see Paul the 
Man relating the trials of his lot, and displaying 
the tenderness of his feelings, we learn something 
of Paul the Teacher, and we are presented with a 

Eredous gem from the sayings of our Lord. The 
Lst demands of right first consideration. The 
earUest of the so-called Agrapha, it has an import- 
ance of its own. Professor Lake * compares it with 
two others in the epistles of Clement, and one in the 
letter of Polycarp, which have a similar opening. 
" Remembering the words of Jesus which he spake " 
(Clem., ep. ad Cor. 18, i). " Remembering the 
words of Jesus our Lord, for he said " (Clem., ep. 

^ Hamack, Constitution and Law of the Church (Eng. Tr.), 
pp. 288. 289. 

* Hibbert Journal, vol. iii. p. 333. 
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ad Cor. 47, E). " Remembering what the Lord 
said " (Polycarp 2). 

Following an earlier suggestion of Dr. Rendel 
Harris, he thinks that X&yta " Sayings " represents 
a definite collection known to these writers as also 
to Papias. A recension of this formed, he supposes, 
the I^gia of Matthew, and one of the sources of 
our first gospel. Since Professor Lake maintains 
that the speeches are all Luke's compositions, he 
credits the third evangelist and not Pam with know- 
ledge of these Sayings, and finds a reference to them 
in the preface to his gospel. Hamack, however, 
after an examination of the words of Clement and 
Polycarp thinks ^ " there is no sufficient basis of 
probabiUty for the hypothesis that these Xoyot rod 
Kvpiov ^Irjaov are identical with * Q.' " The Com- 
mittee of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology * 
" incline to bdieve that we have in Clem, a citation 
from some written or unwritten form of * Cate- 
chesis ' as to our Lord's teaching, current in the 
Roman Church, perhaps a local form which may 
go back to a tmie before our ffospels existed. 
There is a phrase in Clement parallel to the saying 
of Jesus in Acts, but we are not compelled to think, 
says the Committee,' that Clement has the passage 
in the Acts in his mind. They then conclude (i) 
St. Paul is Quoting an otherwise unrecorded saying 
of our Lord's, which may have been known to 
Clement simply as a saying of our Lord current 
among Christian men. (2) It is possible that the 
phrase in Clement has no direct relation to any 
particular saying of our Lord, but represents a 
conception current among Christians. 

The problem of the relation of this Saying to " Q " 
must remain unsolved. Neither Hamack nor Lake 

• The Sayings of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. 192. 

• The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, p. 61. 

• Ibid. p. 50. 
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carries us much beyond the " perhaps " of the learned 
Oxford Conunittee. But the ascription of the 
words to Paul and not to Luke by Dr. Harris, 
Hamack, and the Oxford Committee is strictly in 
accordance with the evidence. A comparison of 
the sayings of Jesus reported by Paul in his epistles 
with what appear to be the originals in the gospels 
proves that the Apostle (quoted not from written 
sources but from oral tradition. Cp. i Cor. vii. lo, 
and Mark x. ii. " But unto the married I give 
charge, yea, not I, but the Lord, that the wife depart 
not from her husband : but if she depart let her 
remain unmarried, or else be reconciled to her 
husband, and that the husband leave not his wife.'^ 
" And he saith irnto them. Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, and marry another, conmiitteth 
adultery against her; and if she herself shall put 
away her husband and marry another, she com- 
mitteth adultery." Again, writing to the Corinthians 
Paul says (i Oor. ix. 14), " Even so did the Lord 
ordain that they which proclaim the gospel should 
live of the gospel," whidi obviously alludes to the 
words of Jesus addressed to those who were to 
proclaim the gospel, " The labourer is worthy of his 
hire " (Luke x. 7). 

The saying of Jesus of which Paul reminded the 
Ephesian Elders may, then, have been cast originally 
in a slightly different form. But in any case, we 
cannot dispute the appropriateness of the words to 
the character and person of Christ. " It possesses," 
sa}^ Mr. Rop^,^ " the same right to be accepted 
as any saying in the Gospel of Luke." This raises 
the question why Luke should have omitted it from 
his gospel. The saying must have been acceptable 
to one whose views on riches and poverty have 
caused him, in certain circles, to be suspected of 
Ebionitism. We know that Luke used other sources 

* DicHonary of ths Bible, extra vol. p. 344, col. 2. 
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besides Mark and " Q." Probably in these he did 
not find the saying quoted by Paul, and therefore 
did not introduce it into his gospel. But against 
its inclusion in the Acts he saw no reason since there 
his authority for it is given. This view shows Luke's 
different valuation of oral and written tradition, 
and testifies to his scrupulosity as an evangelist. 

X. Pauunism of Speech 

The Pauline doctrine in the address to the 
elders is contained in passages which purport to be 
the substance of the Apostle's preaching, past and 
present. " Repentance toward God and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ." ** The Kingdom." 
" The Holy Spirit hath made you bishops to feed 
the Church of God which he hath purchased with 
his own blood." " I commend you to God and to 
the word of his grace which is able to build you 
up." These passages involve several textual 
problems. The most important concerns the read- 
mg " Church of God." The alternative reading is 
" Church of Christ." Other variants can safely be 
neglected. Church of God is a common expression 
of Paul, whilst Church of Christ occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. The MSS. authority 
is almost balanced, but inclines towards the first 
phrase. 

N and B read " Church of God." Ezra Abbot ^ 
remarks that they " are caught in bad company ; 
which affords a strong presumption that they are 
in the wrong, and that the uncials and cursives 
which usually agree with them are right." 

Codex Bezae reads "Church of Christ." The 
expression " blood of God " is imknown in Apostolic 
and Patristic literature. Hort suggests that vlov 
has dropped out after IStov. If this be adopted, 

* Critical Essays, pp. 311-12. 
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rod Oeod may be read and the doctrinal difficulty 
disappears. But, on the other hand, the unusual 
Kvpiov would be more easily altered into deov than 
the reverse. Tischendorf's argument seems also 
conclusive that with icvpiov as original, it is easier 
to understand the addition of dcov, and thus accoimt 
for the mixed readings, than to understand the 
addition of icvpiov, had d€ov stood originally in the 
text. The " Western " text, all things considered, 
seems to be primitive. The pecidiarly Pauline 
view of the work of Christ here presented stands 
out the more prominently in Acts by reason of the 
reticence of Luke with regard to the Atonement in 
both his writings.^ 

It is hardly credible that at Miletus only did the 
apostle discourse on the sacrifice of Christ, but the 
speeches in i Acts which came to Luke in a written 
Aramaic source were less authoritative for him than 
the address to the elders of Ephesus to which he 
himself had listened. 

If the Epistle to the Ephesians were indeed a 
letter sent by Paul to the Church at Ephesus, then 
it might reasonably be expected to resemble in tone 
and content the speech of Paul at Miletus to the 
Elders of Ephesus. But the Epistle, as scholars 
generally agree, was not sent to Ephesus. The 
crucial words in the address are wanting in the two 
oldest MSS., and Marcion sets the epistle down as 
" one to the Laodiceans." Again, in the letter, 
writer and readers are not personally acquainted. 
If this were addressed to Ephesus, since it could 
not have been composed before Paul's sojourn there, 
tiie opposition between its tone and that of the 
speech would be singular and striking. The Epistle 
is commonlv regarded as a circular letter addressed 
to a number of Gentile Christian communities, 
which had not enjoyed the Apostolic co-operation. 

1 See "Luke the Theologian," p. 135. 
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Similarities, however, between the thought and 
language of the Epistle and the Speech are not 
altogelher absent since they proceed from the same 
source. The " holy coimsel of God " is a dominant 
thought of the Epistie (i. 11). The idea of inherit- 
ance (Acts XX. 33) is present (i. 11), and the con- 
ception of the Church as a building (Acts xx. 32). 
In an important passage (Ephes. ii. 20-22^ the 
Church is spoken of as built upon the foundation 
of the aposties and prophets. Paul speaks of his 
ministry as derived from Christ (Acts xx. 24), and 
writes of it as " the dispensation of that grace of 
God, which was given me to you-ward." ITbe word 
vepteTTovqaaro and its idea in various forms are f oimd 
in both speech and letter. 

XI. Picture of Paul in Speech 

The picture of Paul " the man " which the 
speech depicts is a replica of that found in his 
letters. We may compare his self-defence (Acts xx. 
33-35) with various passages in 2 Corinthians. 
{2 Cor. ii. 17) " For we are not as the many, corrupt- 
ing the word of God : but as of sincerity, but as of 
God, in the sight of God, speak we in Christ." (iv. 
2) "not handling the world of God deceitfully; 
but by the manifestation of the truth commending 
ourselves to every man's conscience in the sight of 
God." So also 2 Cor. vii. 8, xii. 13. The Apostie's 
self-depreciation and surrender to the cause of 
Christ have in like manner their parallels in the 
letters to the Corinthians. But the point need not 
be laboured since no imbiassed reader of the speech 
at Miletus can fail to notice the correspondence 
between the portrait herein portrayed and that 
which is manifested in the Pauhne episties. 
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Xn. Nature and Value of Luke's Report 

The address of Paul which we owe to Luke 
provides us with an illustration of his powers as 
a reporter. He takes in the main features of the 
situation at a glance, and represents them briefly 
and vividly. Tne Apostle's words are not so much 
literally reproduced as his personality and senti- 
ments distinctly shown. Luke's report therefore 
resembles the descriptive paragraphs, which xisually 
precede the verbatim account, in a modem news- 
paper report of an important meeting. Such a 
summary sketches the orator, especially on the 
emotional side, outlines his teachi^, and presents 
the exact words of his most significant pronounce- 
ment. Of this nature is Luke's report of Paul's 
speech at Miletus to the Elders of Ephesus. With 
tliis conclusion^ Dr. MofEatt is in general agree- 
ment. "Of the later speeches that of Miletus is 
probably nearest to a summary of the original 
words of Paul." * 

The Apostle's quotation of our Lord's saying as 
authoritative for him and his converts, is highly 
important, since it casts a clear light upon the 
relation of Paul to Jesus ; in other words, it goes 
to the very centre of the most critical problem of 
modem Christianity. 

* Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 
p. 306. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

LUKE THE DIARIST 

I. Introduction 

As the author of those passages in the book of Acts 
where the narrative is written in the first person, 
Luke has been properly considered a Diarist. 

There is nothing singular in Luke having kept a 
diary of his joimieys with Paul. " It was customary 
with distinguished travellers, princes, and generals 
of the ancient Hellenic world to have short diaries 
kept by some companion as a support for the 
memory, wherein the stations of the route, and, 
perhaps, here and there, notable experiences were 
cursonly set down." ^ For an ancient travd-narrative 
told in the first person plural Deissmann • compares 
the account by King Ptolemy Euergetes I. of his 
voyage to Cilicia and Sjnia in the Flinders Petrie 
Papjni. 

A German scholar • ingeniously sought to prove 
that the diary — a genuine Acta Pauli — ^was a source 
used by the author of Acts, that it continued to 
survive after certain excerpts had been incorporated 
in Acts, and that from it various geographical and 
personal statements found their way into the 

* Von Soden, Early Christian Literature (£ng. Tr.), p. 243. 
■ St Paul (Eng. Tr.). p. 25, note 2. 

* A. Potts, Der abendldndische Tent des AposUlgeschichte und 
die Wir-QuelU. 
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" Western " text of the book. But the hypothesis 
is wrecked, as Jiilicher observed,^ " by the fact 
that these peculiarities of the so-called ' Western ' 
text extend over the whole of the book." There 
is also another consideration which JuUcher himself 
does not recognise. 

Many scholars have conclusively shown that the 
author of these " we " passages is the author of the 
whole book. The linguistic proof is overwhelming, 
but it is not the only proof. The subject-matter 
betrays the same interests and beliefs on the part 
of the writer everjnvhere in Acts. The persons 
spoken of in the *' diary " are in doctrine and practice 
the same as those of the same name in the rest of 
the work. In other words, there is no break in 
matter or manner when we pass to or from a " we " 
passage. Strauss' remark upon the Fourth Gospel 
IS much more appUcable to the book of Acts. It 
is like the seamless cloak. You can cast lots for 
it, but not divide it. 

II. German Analysis 

There is no operation, however, whatever its 
nature, which Germans have not attempted. Wend- 
land treats the " we " passages as one of the sources 
used by the author of Acts, and considers the words 
of Paid (xxvii. 9-11) as an interpolation which is 
continued in verses 21-26. For WeUhausen there 
remains only the record of a stormy voyage which 
perhaps had nothing to do with Paul. Wendland 
names the similar story of Lucian {Vera Htstoria, 
i.6). 

Lucian's brief accotmt of a storm at the beginnmg 
of his avowedly fictitious narrative has little or nothing 
in common with the detailed and vivid picture in 
Acts. Paul's words in Luke's narrative can certainly 

* Introduction to the New Testament (Eng. Jr.), p. 454. 
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be omitted without very seriously a£Eecting the re- 
cord of the storm at sea, but the same could be said 
of any words spoken on such an occasion save the 
actual conunands (here unreported) of the Kv^pfinfrqs 
or vaiKhripos to the sailors handling the vessel. Yet 
Paul cannot be omitted from the narrative without 
further unwarranted incision into the text of this 
"we" passage — e.g. xxvii. i, 31, 33, 43 — to say 
nothing of the necessity for severing the connection 
of this chapter with what foDows. In truth, there 
is no need to reject any part of the passage as it 
stands except on purely aroitrary subjective grotmds 
relative to Paul's prescience and his confidence in 
the Divine leading. John Weiss sees no reason for 
regarding xxvii. 9-11 as an interpolation. " At 
most, one could say only that verse 12 would be 
better before verse 9." ^ 

Weizsacker • thus sums up the matter. " The 
stormy voyage and shipwreck form the central 
point of the narrative ; to this is appended the 
residence at Malta. In the former Paul reveals 
himself as prophet, in the latter as the possessor of 
miraculous powers. We shoidd make a vast mis- 
take, however, if we were to infer from this that the 
simple travel-record had here been revised by a 
writer intent upon artifidalty glorifying the Apostle 
as a worker of miracles. The narrative is an in- 
divisible whole ; it is impossible to disentangle the 
mere history of travel from it, or to strip away the 
miraculous additions." " The whole narrative con- 
tains nothing which might not have so happened in 
the actual facts, and in the conception of those taking 
part in them." 

What is true of xxvii. i f . is true of the Diary 
as a whole. 

One objection raised against the'Lucan authorship 

^ Das UfchfristmUum, S. 289, n. a. 
> Th$ Apostolic Age (Eng. Tr.), vol. ii. p. 126. 
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of the Diary is singular. " The Gentile Luke surely 
did not write his mary in Jewish Greek." ^ 

In the light of recent investigations into the 
sources and character of the Koa^ the expression 
" Jewish Greek " becomes something akin to an 
anachronism. There are " Septuagintalisms " in 
Acts, but these are not confined to the Diary and 
are also present in the third gospel. Dr. Bacon' 
is perceptibly nearer the facts when he marks the 
disdainful term "barbarians" (Acts xxviii. 14) 
employed by " the Hellenistic Diarist." The 
language and style of the Diary, like the rest of 
2 Acts, and, in a smaller degree, of i Acts, is what 
might be expected from a writer of Luke's origin, 
eicperience, and culture. It is tolerable Koivq Greek 
with a distinct approximation here and there, as 
in xxviii. 14, to the more Uterary form of that 
speech. 

The Diary forms but " a small tenth part of the 
Acts," but it is in many ways the most important. 
It has emerged triumphantly from the severe tests 
imposed by modem scholarship, and in particular, 
the geographical and nautical aetails in the account 
of the voyage to Rome have been completely verified. 

James Smith • conjectured that Luke at some 

Bsriod of his life exercised his profession at sea." 
owever this be, we can agree that " no one unaccus- 
tomed to a sea life could have described the events 
connected with it with such accuracy as he has done." 
As a more recent writer expresses it : " The most 
valuable nautical document preserved to us from 
antiquity is the description of the sea-journey and 
shipwreck of the Apostle Paul. Every seaman 
recognises at once that it must have been written 
by an eye-witness."* 

» Bacon, Th$ Story of St, Paui, p. 158. " Ibid. p. 212. 

* Th$ Voyage and Shipwrsck of St. Paul, p. 8. 

* Breusing, Die NauHh der Alten, S. xiii. 
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It is interesting to note in corroboration of these 
statements that 1 " in the Onomasticon of Julius 
Pollux of Naucratis in the Egyptian Delta, written 
about a century and a half later, we have a collection 
of Greek nautical terms, containing most of these 
used in St. Luke's description of the voyage." 

III. One Imperfection of Diary according 
TO " Neutral " Text 

In one respect alone is the *' diary '* unsatisfac- 
tory, as preserved in the oldest MSS. There is no 
reference, however sUght, to the conversion of Luke 
to Christianity, or to his first meeting with Paul. 
The self-effacement of Luke observable throughout 
the book does not lead us to expect more than an 
allusion, but even this is missing. Yet the narrative 
in xvi. 7-9, the first "we" passage according to 
the " Neutral " text, implies a previous acquaintance 
between Luke and Paul. It is scarcely conceivable 
that liie Apostle took a man with him to preach 
to the Macedonians, who was recently a convert, or 
until that moment a convert imknown to him. 
Codex Bezae, however, makes good the deficiency of 
the other MSS. 

As it stands in the generally accepted text. Acts 
xi. 27-30 is full of difficulties. From it we learn 
that those who had been persecuted at the time 
of Stephen's martjo-dom had made their way to 
Antioch, and there met with conspicuous success 
in their missionary labours. The result was that 
Barnabas was despatched from Jerusalem to con- 
firm and sustain their efforts. By him also " much 
people was added unto the Lord," and at length 
Paid was brought thither to take his share in the 
great work. So it came about that two Apostles 
stayed there a whole year, and that " the disciples 

^ Dictionary of th$ Bible, vol. iv. p. 365 b. 
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were called Christians first in Antioch." At this 
point, if we follow the " Neutral " text, the story 
takes an unexpected turn. Prophets arrive from 
Jerusalem, and amongst them Agabus, who piXH 
phesied a great famine over all the world. This 
nappened in the time of Claudius, when the disciples 
sent reUef to their brethren in Judea by the hand 
of Barnabas and SauL Codex Bezae, after the 
mention of the Prophets' arrival, represents the 
course of events differently. " And there was great 
joy. And when we were assembled, one of them by 
name Agabus signified that there should be a 
famine." Agabus reappears in xxi. lo, a " we " 
passage, where he is introduced as if for the first 
time. These phenomena have led some to argue 
that the author of Acts in xxi. lo copied from a source 
different from that which preserved a record of 
an earUer appearance. But, as Hamack shows,^ 
Aristarchus is introduced (xxvii. 2) as though for 
the first time, though he had appeared twice, and in 
the second case in a passage which is an integral 
part of the " we " narrative. He would furttier 
cut the knot bv suggesting that the name Agabus 
in the earUer chapter is not ori^al, but is due to 
an ancient interpolation from xxi. 10. " In xi. 28," 
he says, " we are not led to expect the mention of the 
name of an individual prophet. How easily it 
would occur to any one to complete the former 
passage by adding tiie name from the latter " I Of 
these two alignments, one is superfluous, for if the 
first has any force we have no need of the second. 
An interpolation which survives in every MS. is 
rare, and on other grounds the excision of the name 
is impossible. The use of the word " owJuart " " by 
name " is also characteristic of Luke.' The section 
requires a somewhat different handling. The occur- 

* Luks the Physician (Eng. Tr.), p. 38. 

* Hawkins, Haras SynopHcas, p. 35. 
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rence in Codex Bezae of a " we " passage at this 
point is most suggestive, crwcarpaiJLfjJvcjv Si 'fjficov 
ijyq €ts €| aircjv. This meeting is in Antioch, and 
tne earliest tradition states that Luke was a native 
of Antioch. 

" AovKos Bi TO /A^ yivos cjv rcuv dtr* ^Avrioxelas.*' 
Eusebius^ expresses himself strangely, but can 
hardly mean, as Sir WilUam Ramsay supposes, that 
Luke " belonged to a family that had a connection 
with Antioch,'* nor did Jerome and Euthalius so 
understand him. The Prefatio Lucae (dated by 
Hamack third century at latest) also speaks of Luke 
as " a Syrian of Antioch, a disciple of the Apostles, 
and afterwards a follower of St. Paul." 

Hamack has also collected evidence from the 
book of Acts which " is not only not opposed to the 
tradition that its author was a native of Antioch, 
but even admirably accommodates itself thereto." ' 
The historian writes with a certain authoritativeness 
when he is in Antioch, or is relating " what points 
his attention to that city." The enumeration of 
the five prophets and teachers of the Antiochean 
Church " (and especially the distinguishing addi- 
tions to the names) could have been interesting only 
to Antiocheans, or can be explained only from the 
interest it had for an Antiochean writer. * 

Again, " the great missionary journey of St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas appears as an Antiochean under- 
taking ; and in Antioch the burning question con- 
cerning circumcision is brought to a crisis by the 
Church in this city, which sends its representatives 
to the cotmdl at Jerusalem." • 

It is difficult to resist the impression that Acts xi. 
28 (Codex Bezae) presupposes the tradition concern- 
ing Luke's birtnplace. We may go further, and 

^ Hist. Ecd. iii 4. 

« Luke the Physician (Eng. Tr.), pp. 22-3. 

■ Ibid. p. 23, 
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upon the evidence of the passage itself, declare it 
an authentic piece of Luke's wnting, proving that 
the author of the third gospel and the Acts was a 
member of the Antiochean Church. The opening 
statement that there was great joy is consistent 
with what precedes. Barnabas " was glad " {eydfyq) 
when " he had seen the grace of God." The advent 
of Paul and the ApostoUc preaching was followed, 
after a year's ministry, by the arrival of prophets 
from Jerusalem. This marked the culminating 
point of rejoicing amongst the disciples. Their 
assembling together to hear what message the 
prophets had to deUver was natural and inevitable. 
In verse 26, we are expressly told of such assembUes 
for the purpose of instruction at the hands of the 
Apostles. The prophetic message is, in Luke's 
manner, only partially reported. 

The famine over all the inhabited world which 
Agabus foresaw is not easily explained. Antioch, 
at least, was not affected, for, according to verses 29 f . 
the disciples there " sent reUef to the brethren in 
Judea." According to Josephus,^ a great famine 
came upon Judea in the first years of the reign of 
Claudius. Professor Torrey* beUeves the words 
oXq 1} oiKovfUirq to be a natural mistranslation of the 
Aramaic kstu^ ^5 in Luke's source ; the words 
originally having denoted only the land of Judea. 
Wendt thinks " the auttior of Acts misunderstood 
his source, which referred to that kind of famine 
of which the prophet Amos spoke, not a famine of 
bread . . . but of hearing the words of the Lord." • 
These explanations are ingenious, but, on ihe one 
hand, as Luke belonged to the Antiochean Church 
there is no need to suppose that a source Ues behind 
his narrative at this point, and, on the other hand, 

* Ant, XX. V. 2. 

* ComposiHon and Dots of Acts, p. 21. 

* Hibbert Journal, xii. 154. 
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we may presume that if such a source existed the 
sort of famine spoken of by the prophet would surely 
be shown. 

It is simplest to suppose that Luke, who was 
present, gives the words of Agabus, and contents 
himself by adding ^19 iyivero im KKav&lov, a phrase 
further elucidated by the mention of the despatch 
of reUef to Jerusalem, and intended to identiQr the 
famine witii that spoken of by Josephus. 

Donations to the Jerusalem church " by yoimg 
Christian communities drawn from pagans in Asia 
and Europe " ^ for long constituted " a manifesta- 
tion of the consciousness that all Christians shared 
an inner fellowship." We may perhaps compare 
the modem contributions made by every Christian 
Science Church, from its formation, to the mother 
church at Boston, U.S.A., the outstanding difference 
being, of course, that the latter is not afflicted with 
apostoUc poverty. 

Dr. Plmnmer's statement * tiiat the " Western " 
reading here may be true without being original is 
precarious. Hamack expresses it more cautiously,* 
This reading is correct in that it marks that the 
tradition here belongs not to Jerusalem but to 
Antioch." The English scholar's position has 
powerful support in Westcott and Hort's attitude 
towards tiie so-called interpolations of the " Western" 
text. Roughly stated this is that such a passage 
as this preserves an original tradition taken from 
some other source, written or oral. In the same 
way Professor Ramsay credits an interpolator in 
Acts with a remarkable knowledge of Oriental 
geography and customs. The " we " passage under 
discussion, hke tiie astonishing iitformation of 
Ramsay's glossator, seems too good to be true — as 

1 Haraack, Expansion of ChristUmity (Eng. Tr.), i. 227. 

* Commsntary on Luke, p. xii. 

* Acts of the Apostles (Eng. Tr.). p. 167. 
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interpolated tradition. It is either something more 
or less. A critical examination of Acts xi. 28 
suggests the former alternative. The addition of 
these words by a later writer is more difficult to 
account for than their omission. There is no 
previous occurrence of the first person to mislead a 
copyist. On the other hand, the apparently slight 
connection of the words with the context might 
easily lead a scribe to omit them as not being 
original. 

As Zahn asks,^ " What can have induced a scribe 
or schoUast to alter the cturent text in this way, and 
smuggle in just at this point a 'we' passage? No 
man can say." Preuschen • admits that the " we " 
docimient Ues behind the narrative at this point, and 
John Weiss • is in agreement. 

Pfleiderer,* who credits " D " with the first of 
the " we " sections, thinks the date (ijrrt? iy^ero im 
KXavSiov) was added by the author of Acts (whom 
he distinguishes from Luke) from his knowledge of 
Josephus. There is no need to suppose the auliior 
of Acts owed this or any other chronological reference 
to Josephus. 

Hamack ^ in his examination of the chronological 
data in Acts, singles out two points as " worthy of 
special notice and consideration " in connection 
with the earUest period of the mission in Palestine, 
viz. the date of Paul's first and fundamentally 
important visit to Antioch, and the reference to the 
famine under Claudius, together with the reference 
to Herod Agrippa. He adds, "The fact that this 
notice is unique in the first half of the book suggests 
that the account of the mission in Antioch, in r^;ard 

^ Das Evangelinm des Lucas, S. 10. 

* Die Apostelgeschichte, S. 100. 

* Das Urchrisientum, S. X05. 

* Primitive ChrisHanity (Eng. Tr.), vol ii. p. 227. 
^ Acts 0/ the Apostles (Eng. Tr.), pp. 14, 15. 
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to its source, either belongs to ihe accounts of the 
second half or is not inferior to them in value." 

Combining the two complementary " half truths " 
of Pfleiderer and Hamack, we should say that on 
internal and external evidence the account of the 
mission in Antioch belongs to the diary of Luke. 

As conmionly understood, the first " we " passage 
is xvi. 10-17, inmiediately after the vision at Troas. 
Then there is a break, xx. 5-11 is the second 
passage, xxi. 1-18 the third, xxvii. i-xxviii. 16 the 
lotuth and last. There is no reason, in the nature 
of things, why there should not have been a reference 
earlier than these to the author of the narratives. 
Indeed, the presumption is quite the other way. 
Against the acceptance of the " Western " reading, 
Ramsay is most decided.^ " The Bezan ' we ' in 
xi. 28 will satisfy those who consider the Bezan 
text to be Lucan, but to us it appears to condemn the 
Bezan text as of non-Lucan origin. The warmth 
of feeling which breathes through all parts of Acts 
dealing witii the strictly Greek world, is in striking 
contrast with the cold and strictly historical tone of 
the few brief references to Syrian Antioch." " Our 
view is that the Reviser had an Antiochean connec- 
tion, and betrays it in that insertion, which to him 
recorded a historical fact, but to us seems legend 
in an early stage of growth." The assumption that 
we need to accept the Bezan text as Lucan, before 
we attribute any single reading in it to Luke, is 
not justifiable. Again, a Greek, though he were a 
native of Antioch, might not tmnaturally feel more 
enthusiastic about the " strictly Greek world " than 
about the Syrian dty. The place in which a man 
is bom is often very much less to him than the 
home of his fathers. Professor Ramsay's judgement, 
on his own showing, depends upon a subjective 
criterion, and lacks the support of tradition. More- 
1 St, Paul, the Travelhr and the Roman CiHsen, p. 210. 
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over, it is bound up with his identification of Luke 
with *' the man from Macedonia " in the vision. 
*' In favour of this conjecture stands the circum- 
stance/' says Hamack/ " that the ' we ' at this 
point would receive a good explanation, and would 
no longer startle us Hke a sudden pistol-shot." 
There is no shock, however, if the " Western " 
reading in xi. 28 is accepted. "The deUcacy of 
St. Luke's Uterary feeUng " is also as evident in 
the hint that he was converted at Antioch, as in the 
" hint that Paul learnt to know him at Troas." • 

IV. Sir William Ramsay on Luke's Conversion 

According to Ramsay's theory, the conversion 
of Luke to Christianity is not so much as alluded 
to. " Beyond the appearance of Luke at Troas," • 
we cannot penetrate through the veil in which Luke 
has enveloped himself. Was he already a Christian, 
or did he come under the influence of Christianity 
through meeting Paul here ? No evidence remains ; 
" something sealed the Ups of that evan^eUst, so 
far as he hnnself is concerned." His own inference 
is that they met as strangers. But Luke's silence 
is not so complete as this, nor Paul's conduct so 
inexpUcable. At Antioch, where a great Christian 
movement had sprung up, fostered by Barnabas, 
and then by Paul, Lidce, a native Greek physician 
of that city, had been caught up by the wave of 
conversion. We may conjecture that he was one 
of Paul's own converts, which would account for the 
deep personsd interest of the one in the other, and 
ako that during the year when the disciples were 
" gathered togemer in the Church," he was prepar- 
ing himself to become, in due course, evangeUst and 
historian of the new faith. Such is the light thrown 

» The Acts of the Apostles (Eng. Tr.), p. 99. ■ Ibid. 

' St, Paul, the Traveller and the Roman CiHsen, p. 203. 
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upon the first meeting of Paul and Luke by the 
" Western '* reading. The actual words of Luke 
the first time he speaks in the first person are indeed 
few in number. £)ven his account of Antioch as a 
whole lacks ^ "that vivid distinctness which is 
found in most of the descriptions in the second 
half of the book." Hence Hamack thinks' "the 
narrative depends not upon the personal experience 
and the eye-witness of the writer, but upon tradition." 
And " for this reason, ihe ' we ' of codex D in xi. 
28 is certainly not original." Hence, however, a 
fine distinction should not be neglected. Luke, 
the recent convert, would not write with the same 
confidence nor at such length as the bosom friend 
of ihe Apostle Paul. He had only known Paul, 
at most, for a year. By the time the next " we " 
passage is written, the positions of both men are 
very much changed. A considerable time has 
elapsed, during which Paul's missionary zeal has 
raised him to the front rank of Christian Apostles, 
and Luke's steadfast adherence to the faith of his 
adoption made him the Apostle's closest friend. 

When John Bright " went over to Manchester " 
(in 1836) to ask Cobden, his senior by seven years, 
" if he would be kind enough to come to Rochdale 
and to speak at an education meeting " he little 
knew that there then be§^ " the most important 
and perhap ihe most intimate and unclouded 
friendship m English political history." • Indeed, 
it was ^ot until five years later that " the sacred 
compact " was made which linked their lives together 
until the death of the older man. Had Bright kept 
a diary in 1836, or even a few years later, assuredly 
his first meeting with Cobden would have been 
honoured with but slight mention. 

1 Hamack, Th$ Acts of the Apostles (Eng. Tr.), p. 91. 

* Ibid. p. 91, note. 

» Trevelyan, Life of John Bright, p. 30. 
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Where Luke was, and what he was doing, in the 
interval between the times spoken of in chapters xi. 
and xvi. is no more apparent than his work or where- 
abouts between the other periods when he writes in 
the first person, and is in the company of Paul. 
Yet it is certain that during none of these intervals 
was the evangelist idle. A detailed narrative of 
affairs at Antioch, his native city, and the place of 
his conversion, at the very commencement of his 
career, would have been impossible to his delicate, 
retiring nature. As it is, if Luke was, as the 
" Western " text implies, brought into the Church 
at Antioch, his reference to tibat fact is at once 
characteristic and fitting. The reading which 
su^ests it is attested by St. Augustine, and is 
qmte in Luke's manner. The word for joy, 
aynXXiaais, occurs three times elsewhere in Luke 
and Acts, and only twice in the rest of the New 
Testament. Luke's natural joyousness is displayed 
in both his books, and is discussed elsewhere.^ 
Evorp^^ti/ is found in an accepted " we " passage 
(Acts xxviii. 3), and in the rest of the New Testament 
only once. TTie participle and the verb compounded 
with preposition are characteristic of Luke. Accept- 
ing the " Western " reading, we must finally reject 
as " entirely arbitrary " * Hamack's suggested ex- 
cision of the name " Agabus." This prophet, who 
appears twice in Acts, and on both occasions in a 
" we " passage, must have been known to Luke. 

We are indebted to Codex Bezae for preserving 
an extract from Luke's diary, which dissipates the 
darkness that in the " Neutral " text surrounds the 
conversion of Luke to Christianity, and his first 
meeting with the Apostle Paul. 

* See " Luke the Humorist." 

■ Clemen, Hibbert J<ntmal, viii, 787. 
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CHAPTER IX 

LUKE AND HIS FRIENDS 

I. Introduction — Luke's Medical Training 
AND Acquaintances 

The Greek physician who passed by steps we 
cannot trace from a Pagan medical school into the 
Christian Chm-ch, and entered the inmost circle of 
the great Apostle, must have been a man with a 
conspicuous capacity for friendship. Paul's en- 
dearmg allusion to him in the letter to the Colossians 
is only one proof of this. The self-repression 
of the author of the Acts of the Aposties, his 
tendency to hero-worship, his joyous disposition 
and unfailing fideUty are evidences sufficient of 
themselves. His writings reveal a man of geniality ^ 
with a modesty that must have endeared him to 
his kind. Unhappily his virtues not less than his 
plans have hindered him from saying much of his 
relations with comrades and acquaintances. What 
Luke has left us are simply references, incidental 
and fragmentary, to the men and women he met 
and knew. Yet even from these there is much to 
be learnt. 

We should be grateful for any light thrown upon 
the pre-Christian life of Luke. Probably, like 
many other converts, he came under the influence 
of the synagogue before he embraced Christianity. 
His works suggest this in more ways than one. 

209 p 
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Whether we can go further back and discover the 
names of his feUow- students is more doubtful. 
From the resemblance of the gospel prologue 
to that of the Materia Medica of Dioscorides 
Pedacius, it has been thought the two men might 
have studied at the same time at the University of 
Tarsus. Dioscorides apparently must be date^l in 
the first or second century, and was a native of 
Anazarbus, fifty miles from Tarsus, where a famous 
school of medicine was held. It is therefore not 
quite impossible that Luke and he were acquainted. 
But Galen's dedication to Piso of his book on 
Antidotes resembles Luke's dedication of his gospel 
to Theophilus, and in the preface of Hippocrates 
on ancient medicine, which must have been written 
three hundred years before Luke wielded a pen, 
there is some lUceness to the preface to the third 
e^ospel. If Luke is not following a customanr 
form, he had probably read the works of the Gredc 
authors mentioned. dxA between such knowledge 
and personal acquaintance is a gap which no 
tradition bridges over. 

II. His Friends in the Church — ^Mark 

The friends and companions of Luke the Christian 
evangelist and historian were numerous, and in- 
clude some of the most striking figures in the 
primitive Church. If he did not enjoy the friend- 
ship of any of the twelve Apostles, he was on 
familiar terms with their contemporaries and 
followers. Many, possibly most, of these were 
rather drawn in the first place to the great pioneer 
preacher whom Luke honoured so dearly, but some 
at least entered into most amicable relations with 
the evangelist himself. Of the other evangelists, 
Mark was well known to Luke. For a time, truly, 
Luke's friendship suffered something like a reverse. 
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The men were of different nationalities, and, as a 
comparison of their writings proves, were of a 
different order of genius. If with Dr. Chase we 
interpret Ariyp^i/ of Acts xiii. 5, as " synagogue 
minister " in accordance with the suggestion of a 
Jewish epitaph found at Rome, then we see how 
close Mark's ties with Judaism were, whilst the 
outstanding facts about Luke were his Greek origin 
and his Pauline S3mipathies. But these things of 
themselves would not have separated Luke and 
Mark. It was the latter's desertion of Paul at 
.PamphyUa, when " he went not with them to the 
work " that Luke resented. His mention of this 
act shows that he shared the anger of Paul which 
led to the breach with Barnabas. If, as on other 
grounds seems likely, Luke was converted to 
Christianity at Antioch, where Paul and Barnabas 
together had ministered with such success, there 
were more reasons than one for Luke's displeasure. 

Besides Mark's withdrawal from missionary 
labours there was the severance of two frienck 
with both of whom Luke had been on good 
terms since the earUest da3rs of his entering the 
Church. 

There was beneath aU else Luke's S3mipathy with 
the policy of Paul as opposed to that favoured by 
the Jew&i party in the Church to which Mark 
belonged. Later, when Paul and Mark had been 
reconciled, Luke is found in the companv of both 
under circumstances that leave no doubt of the 
reality of their friendship. When Colossians and 
Philemon were written Mark was at Rome with the 
Apostle as "fellow-worker," sharing his imprison- 
ment and affording him " comfort." This change in 
the relations of Paul and Mark must be due to the 
acceptance by the cousin of Barnabas of Paulinism 
in its broad outlines. The reunion may have been 
effected by Luke. It is significant that Paul never 
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mentioned Luke without mentioning Mark. Pre- 
sumably in the Apostle's mind these two were 
associated in some special way. A casual reference 
to the name of the maidservant in the home of 
Mark's mother indicates that Luke was familiar 
with the family of the second evangelist. As an 
intermediary, the former friend of Barnabas would 
occupy a favourable position, whilst his natural 
disposition would prompt him to play the part of 
peacemaker. Other reasons for Luke's intervention 
lie only just beneath the surface. 

The arguments of Hamack, negative and posi- 
tive, for the early dates of the third gospel and of 
Acts merit careful consideration. He concludes, 
'* It is possible that St. Luke brought his gospel to 
Rome when he came thither to Paul in prison ; and 
tradition asserts no veto against the h3T)othesis that 
St. Luke, when he met St. Mark in the company of 
Paul the prisoner, was permitted by him to peruse 
a written record of the Gospel history which was 
essentially identical with the gospel of St. Mark 
given to the Church at a later time." ^ 

Before Mark reached Rome, Luke probably knew 
what he had done in the way of compiling his 
gospel. Having resolved himself to pubUsh an 
accurate account of aU things from the first, he had 
a personal interest in the reconciliation of Paul and 
Mark, since, as the bosom friend of the former, he 
could not otherwise so easily learn what had been 
accompUshed. Certainly, Luke made a full if 
somewhat free use of Mark's gospel, and if " the 
pecidiar relation that exists between the second and 
third gospels suggests that St. Luke was not yet 
acquainted with St. Mark's final revision " then 
he was indebted to Mark as a private friend for an 
inspection of a first draft of his gospel rather than 

* Haraack, Date of the Acts and the Synoptic Gospels (Eng. 
Tr.). pp. 132. 133. 
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to him as the author of a gospel which enjoyed 
something like a circulation in the Church. 

III. Paul 

Of Luke's intimate friendship with Paul some- 
thing has been said. Probably his admiration for 
the Apostle, so patent throughout Acts, is that not 
only of a disciple but of a personal convert.^ 

It is significant that the name AovKds appears 
in the New Testament only in Colossians, Philemon, 
and 2 Timothy. The first two epistles are almost 
indisputably Pauline, and the section of 2 Timothy 
(iv. 9-21) which contains the reference to Luke 
is admitted by many scholars who deny Paul's 
authorship of the Pastoral Epistles to be a genuine 
Pauline fragment. 

AovKds is a contraction of AovKavos and of 
AovkIos. Professor Ramsay * quotes an inscription 
of Pisidian Antioch where AovkcLs and AovkIos are 
used for the same person. The name AovkcLs '* belongs 
in fact to the class of pet names, as a glance at the 
long Ust of such in Jannaris' Historical Greek 
Grammar will show." • Is it too much to suppose 
that Paul coined the " pet name " for his yoimg 
friend, and that the very name of the author of the 
third gospel and of Acts, with which we are familiar, 
is an evidence of ApostoUc regard for him ? 

It is at least certain that Luke was a chosen 
companion, one of two who accompanied Paul on 
his perilous journey to Rome. The evangeUst was 
a missionary preacher with the Apostle, Ms fellow- 
worker and medical adviser. 

It may not be, as Hob^ supposes, that the 
recorded meetings of Paul and Luke were, in every 

^ See " Luke the Diarist/' p. 202. 

* Expositor, December 191 2, pp. 504 ff. 

* Souter, Dictionary of Christ and tks Gospsls, ii. 83. 
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case, related to the exercise of his profession by 
the younger man, but there are not wanting signs 
that " the beloved ph3^cian " was a cheery comrade 
whose presence was inspiriting to the older man.^ 

In many waj^ the relations in which Paul stood 
to Luke resemble those between Cicero and his 
freedman Tiro. The great Roman orator owed much 
besides the preservation of his letters to his faithful 
friend. In the words of Quintus Cicero* Tiro, a 
man '* much superior to the station in which he was 
bom," was the companion in study of his gifted 
master. Luke, who only less distinctiy than Tiro 
has preserved for us the portrait of a great man of 
antiquity, was probably a dependent, and certainly, 
to aU outward appearance, a servant of the Apostie. 
As we learn from Suetonius, Seneca, Cicero, and 
Quintilian, slaves, especially Syrians, practised 
medicine. 

The Greek ph}^cian, who travelled with Paul 
through the provinces and finally to Rome, was not 
less invaluable to him than the Latin secretary who 
accompanied Cicero on his travels through tjhie 
Empire. And Paul might have written to Luke in 
the same terms as Cicero did to Tiro : • " TTie obUga- 
tions which you have conferred on me are coimt- 
less, in my home and in the Forum, at Rome and in 
my province ; they extend alike to my public and my 
private concerns — ^to my studies and to my writing. 

The precise extent to which Luke was a 
" Paulinist " has been unnecessarily laboured by 
various scholars.* The author of the speech of Paxil 
at Miletus to the elders of Ephesus was surely at 
one, in the main, with the Apostie to the Gentiles. 
An examination of Luke's vocabulary discloses the 
extent of his obligations. Mr. Naylor has made 

^ See " Luke the Humorist/' pp. 146-7. 

* Ad Fam, xvi. 16. * Ibid, xvi, 4. 2. 

^ See " Luke the Theologiau." 
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a further contribution to an elucidation of the 
relations of Paul and Luke. After discussing the 
current theories of medicine amongst the anaents, 
and, in particular, the Greek view of demoniac 
possession, he says: "The scientific influence 
of Greek medicine upon Luke's mind was over- 
borne by that of Paul, and by his experiences 
in the Jewish Christian atmosphere in which he 
certainly Uved from the time of meeting Paul at 
Troas, if not from an earUer period of connection 
with the Church at Antioch." ^ Assuming the 
truth of what has been uiged elsewhere, we may lay 
stress on the last few words, and connect them 
closely with the first sentence. In any case, if 
contact with Paul sufficed to counteract a previous 
scientific training, it may be conceded that it would 
affect a fortiori Luke's theological and doctrinal 
opinions, though we need not regard him as '' a 
Paulinist masquerading as a historian." 

Hamack * properly protests against the " common 
assumption that a companion of Paul must be 
pictured simply according to the pattern of the 
Master." " Tatian was a disciple of Justin, and 
mentions Justin with the highest praise in the very 
work whi^h shows us how far m teaching he is 
removed from his master." 



IV. Barnabas 

Synchronous with Luke's acquaintance with 
Paul was his meeting with Barnabas. The primary 
rank of the C3^riote amongst the early missioners 
of the faith is not concealed by Luke. The kins- 
man of Mark was influential in the Church at 
Antioch and elsewhere after his departure from 
that city. His earlier sacrifices for the common 

^ Hibbert Journal, viiL 43. 
> DaU of the Acts and th$ Synoptic Gospels (Eng. Tr.), p. 33. 
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food of the Christian community are specially noted, 
lore than once he and Paul are represented as 
sharing the same sentiments in their preaching. 
They were the chosen delegates of the Antiochean 
Church to the elders of Jerusalem upon the question 
of the necessity of circumcision, and with others 
they brought back to Antioch the decrees of the 
Jerusalem Coimcil. After the breach between 
them Luke makes no further mention of Barnabas, 
though from references by Paul it appears that 
their friendship was, at least partially, resmned. 
Indeed, after the reconciliation of Paul with Mark, 
this would be both easy and nattu*al. We may 
properly assmne that Luke, following the lead of 
Pam, cultivated again the good-will of one whose 
friendship he had formerly valued. 

V. Aristarchus 

In the company of Paul and Luke there travelled 
to Rome "Aristarchus, a Macedonian of Thessa- 
lonica." ^ He and Gains are mentioned by Luke in 
connection with the disturbance at Ephesus, and 
Hamack finds it difficult to imderstand the reason 
for this, if these men were not Luke's authorities 
for the account of the tmnult in the city famous as 
" the temple-keeper of the great Goddess Artemis." * 
Obviously Aristarchus was a person of some 
moment in the Pauline circle, for he is described 
as the Apostle's fellow-worker and as one who 
shared his imprisonment. What a share in im- 

frisonment implies cannot be exactly determined, 
t may have been a temporary confinement, or 
a voluntary captivity. But it must have been 
possible only to an intimate friend of Paul. Luke's 
association with Aristarchus can scarcely have been 
less cordial. Their long journey together to the 

^ Acts xxvii. 2. * Acts xix. 35. 
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capital, and Luke's dependence upon the Thessa- 
lonian for a portion of his narrative, argue a 
considerable degree of intimacy. Unfortunately 
Aristarchus remains a rather shadowy figure in the 
Acts of the Apostles. Howbeit, a common accept- 
ance of Paul's leadership, and a common danger 
encountered in his behalf, assuredly bound together 
Luke and Aristarchus, men of one race, as more 
than mere acquaintances. 

VI. Philip the Evangeust and his Daughters 

Like Aristarchus, Philip the Evangelist and his 
daughters are reckoned by many on good grounds 
to have been one of Luke's authorities for traditions 
which he preserved. Philip was either a Hellenist 
or a liberal Hebrew, a missionary preacher, who, 
as Luke informs us, carried the p^ospel into Samaria. 
By his conversion to Christiamty of the treasurer 
to Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, as he journeyed 
between Jerusalem and Gaza, he performed anotiier 
conspicuous piece of pioneer work. It mav have 
been from such successful propaganda tnat he 
gained the title " the evangelist." Luke with Paul 
and others stayed " many da5rs " at the home of 
PhiUp in Caesarea, and probably met him after- 
wards in Asia. Papias of Hierapolis reported that 
he had heard from the daughters of Philip wonder- 
ful tales of former times. Hamack and Dr. Bartlet 
ascribe much of the matter peculiar to Luke, which 
betrays a Jerusalem standpoint, and an interest in 
women and in Samaritans, to this source. Apparently 
the traditions of the daughters of Philip which Luke 
gives are in a large measure of the same legendary 
character as those to which Papias afterwards 
Ustened. Perhaps Luke's interest in prophecy may 
be partially due to the influence of the ecstatic 
utterances of these women. 
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VII. Manaen 

Of one man» who was probably Luke's informant 
in matters relating to the Herods,^ mention is made 
but once by the author of Acts. Manaen is included 
amongst the " prophets and teachers " in the church 
at Antioch (xiii. i), and described as *Rp<^v rod 
rerpdpxov ativrpo^. The last word, hterally 
" foster-brother," is rendered by Deissmann * 
"intimate friend." From Polybius, inscriptions, 
and the papyri we learn that awTpo<f>os rod fiojuXiw^ 
was a Hellenistic court-title. It is clear, then, that 
Manaen was, for some reason, in the confidence of 
Herod Antipas, and we may assume that Luke's 
intimacy with one of his early teachers was not 
diminished by the fact that from him, as a courtier, 
he derived first-hand knowledge of the reigning 
house when engaged in compiling materials for his 
history. 

VIII. Theophilus 

The most excellent Theophilus to whom Luke 
dedicated both his books must have been a friend, 
if not a patron, of our author, and, as the title shows, 
a personage of considerable worldly importance. Dr. 
Moffatt thinks "he may have been on the pro- 
consular staff, or an official of some kind in the 
imperial service." • 

Lightfoot, however, is sceptical about the existence 
of any friend of Luke bearing the name Theophilus.^ 
" The adoption of the name Theophilus or Phuotheus 
as a represei\tative godly Christian has parallels 
in both ancient and modem times." " It is no 

1 See p. 27. • Bible Studies (Eng. Tr.). p. 312. . 

• DicHonary of Christ and the Gospels, ii 727. 

* Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, 2nd ed. vol. i. pt. i p. 26. 
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objection that he is dedgnated Kpdrunos, a title 
given to those in high position, for there is no reason 
why the writer should not have wished to commend 
the faith of Christ to persons of this class." 

The parallels adduced by Lightfoot are, however, 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical treatises. A historian, 
writing a preface to his works, would be free, it 
might be assumed, from the motives which lead con- 
troversialists or theologians to employ pseudonyms. 
Nor is there any evidence that Luke had any reason 
for addressing himself, in a general way, to persons 
of the class to whom the title Kpdriarog was appUed. 
On the contrary, as Paul said (i Cor i. 26), " not 
many wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble were called." Even later than Luke's 
day it was a common reproach that Christianity was 
a religion of the common people, and the Apologists 
rather gloried in it than denied it. 

" Ltdce's dedication of a second book to Theo- 
philus " should be understood, as Zahn says,^ " as 
proof that the first had met a kindly reception, 
and it is probable that Theophilus, following the 
recognised practice of the time, would arrange for 
the circulation of both books." " The patronus libri 
often undertook to have copies of the book made 
by librarii at his own expense, and thus its intro- 
duction to wider circles was facilitated." * 

References to Jewish feasts throughout the whole 
of Acts presume in Theophilus sudi a knowledge 
as only one who had been in touch with Judaism 
could possess. 

The name Theophilus has been found on an 
ostrakon as the name of a Jew who Uved in the first 
century. It seems improbable that a Greek bore the 
name of Theophilus from birth, and Hamack supposes 

* Introduction to the New Testament (Eng. Tr.), iii. 43. 

* Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 
p. 313. 
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that either Luke gave it to him, or *' he himself as a 
Christian had taken the name Theophilus just as 
a few decades later the Christian Ignatius took the 
name Theophorus." Here we are entirely in the 
region of surmise and speculation. The one certain 
fact is that Luke had a friend of some eminence to 
whom he dedicated both the Gospel and Acts, who 
is not mentioned in his narrative as playing any 
part in the Christian missions, nor named else- 
where in early Christian Uterature. Its significance 
lies in the indication of the wide sphere within 
which Luke foimd friends. When we pass from 
friends to acquaintances, a lai^ge number of people 
come into view. 

IX. The Elders of Jerusalem — Lydia 
OF Thyatira 

The Elders of Jerusalem with James at their head 
are perhaps amongst the most important. Whether 
their acquaintance was most highly esteemed by 
Luke is more doubtful. Lydia, the purple - seller 
of Thyatira, a Jewish proselyte, at whose house he 
stayed at Philippi, was uncjuestionably more friendly 
towards Luke and those with whom he was leaguea. 

X. Mnason of Cyprus 

Mnason of C3^rus, again, with whom Paul and 
Luke lodged " in a certain village " (Codex Bezae) 
between Caesarea and Jerusalem, was a man in 
whom they had particular confidence. He was an 
dpxaios iJtaOrjTqs " an original disciple " (xxi. i6), that 
is, one who belonged to the beginning of the gospel, 
the meaning of the adjective being " illustrated by 
Magn. 215 b— a contemporary inscription."^ The 
" Neutral " text represents Mnason as in Jerusalem, 

^ Moulton and Milligan, The Vocabulary of tht Greek Test, p. 80. 
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and thus makes the travellers go from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem — ^a distance of sixty-eight miles — ^in one 
day. The A. and R. V. contribute the further absurdity 
that they brought wUh them Mnason from the one city 
in order that he might act as their host in the other. 

The " Neutral " text ayovrcs mip* & (eviadcjfjLev 
Mydaovi rwi KxmpU^ (xxi. 16) is therefore resolved 
in two wa5rs, neither of whioi is satisfactory. The 
" Western " text gives the sense required, Tropa- 
yevofuvoL eU rwa KwyLfiv eyevd/icda Trapd Mvoocoi/t. 
Obviously Paul might rely upon the hospitaUty of 
brethren in Jerusalem, and the " Western " text adds 
that " the brethren received us gladly " (xxi. 17). 
The Caesarean disciples accompamed Paul that they 
might bring him to a village, taiown to them but not 
to the Apostle, where he and Luke could find enter- 
tainment in the house of Mnason on their journey 
to Jerusalem. 

Hamack * confesses that " the ' Western ' read- 
ing here is at first sight very attractive," but rejects 
it as " a later correction of a prolepsis " by Luke, since 
it is *' incredible that he should have taken such 
interest in noting the person with whom Paul, with 
his large following of Gentile Christians, found 
hospitaSty for one night on the way between Caesarea 
and Jerusisdem." 

The name Mnason is Greek, and its owner would 
be, if not a Gentile, then a Hellenist. As Hamack 
himself suggests,* " he may have been one of the 
men of C3^rus and Cyrene, scattered by the 
persecution that came after the death of Stephen, 
who foimded the church at Antioch." If so, Luke 
would have a pecuUar interest in his Jerusalem 
host, and renew his friendship with him as with an 
old teacher whose instruction in days gone by had 
contributed to his conversion. 

* Acts of the Apostles (Eng. Tr.), pp. 115, 116, 204. 
• Ibid. p. 89. 
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Probably, if we knew more of the subordinate 
persons mentioned only by name in the book of 
Acts, we should gain a deeper insight into the 
friendships of Luke. From tibe manner in which 
these obscure people are spoken of in the narrative, 
it is plain that Luke enjoyed a personal acquaint- 
ance with them, and might have told us much more 
about them if it had been consistent with his plan 
in writing the Acts of the Apostles. 

XL Luke's Pagan Friends 

Of those outside the Christian movement whom 
Luke had met, only meagre notices are handed 
down by him. 

JuUus, the centurion of the Augustan cohort in 
charge of Paul and other prisoners on the journey 
to Rome, is briefly but clearly sketched. Amid the 
difficulties of the voyage, he naturally gave more 
heed to the master and to the owner of the ship 
than to PauL Yet when shipwreck followed, he 
stayed the soldiers from their purpose of slaying 
the prisoners from a desire to save Paul. This 
consideration may have been due entirely to the 
position of the Apostle as an eminent prisoner who 
had appealed to Caesar. Something may have 
been due also to the impression which Paul had 
made upon him. Anyhow Luke owed his life to 
this respect for Paul. He himself could have 
counted for Uttle or nothing, for he and Aristarchus 
could hardly have travelled with Paul except as his 
servants. 

Publius, the chief man of the Island of Malta, 
upon which the unfortunate men were thrown, had 
a more personal interest in Luke the Ph}^cian. 
Publius had received him and his companions, and 
entertained them for three days. Then, after Ms 
father's illness had been healed by Paul, all the 
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others on the island suffering from diseases came 
and received medical treatment. This work fell to 
Luke, whose benevolence and charity would be 
deeply moved by the exhibition of suffering. The 
islanders showed their appreciation of his loudness 
by loading him and his friends with honours, and 
by putting on board, as they set sail, such things 
as they naeded. 

Jews, Greeks. Romans, and Barbarians were 
amount those whom Luke counted his friends and 
acquamtances. Scarcely second to Paul in mag- 
nanimity and warm-heartedness, Luke's intercourse 
with his friends as far as that can be made out 
displays, in an exalted degree, the type of Christian 
virtues cultivated in the first century. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE INDIFFERENCE OF GALLIC 

I. Character of Gallio 

L. Junius Gallio, brother of Seneca the philosopher, 
and uncle of Lucan the poet, has, until com- 

Earativelv recently, hardly received justice at the 
ands of Christian commentators. He has been 
represented as an ancient embodiment of a modem 
spirit, and his name has passed almost into a 
synonson for culpable indinerence. Yet, as we 
learn from his brother, and from the poet Statins, 
he was a man of integrity and uprightness, whose 
wit and amiability won him universal regard. 
There is nothing reported in the eighteenth chapter 
of Acts of his meeting with Paul at Corinth which 
does not harmonise with this description of his 
character. Partly the contrary judgement is due 
to a mistaken identification, partly to a deficient 
textual reading. 

II. PROBABILrnES OF SrTUATION 

The fact that a Sosthenes is mentioned as a 
Christian brother in Paul's greeting to the Corinthians 
led many early writers to suppose that the ruler 
of the synagogue, who suffered the indignity of a 
pubUc chastisement, was none other than the 
fellow -worker with the Apostle. This misappre- 

224 
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hension was supported by a curious omission from 
the texts of the greater MSS. of the New Testament, 
viz., «AB. This reading, foimd in our R.V., 
leaves the nationality of the infuriated mob an open 
question. " And they all laid hold on Sosthenes, 
the ruler of the synagogue, and beat him." ^ Accept- 
ing the identification mentioned, it was thought 
that Gallic, after pronouncing a verdict against 
the Jews, had permitted them a trifling compensa- 
tion by allowing them to flog a high-placed Christian. 
Some later copyists went further and inserted the 
words " the Jews," in accordance with this inter- 
pretation. " And GaUio cared for none of these 
things " was therefore construed as Luke's condem- 
nation of the proconsul. In reality, the reverse 
is nearer the mark. It is highly improbable that 
Crispus, the converted ruler of the S3magogue, would 
be succeeded by another convert to Christianity 
in the person of Sosthenes. The contrary is more 
natural. Deposed for his change of religious 
opinion, Crispus would be followed by an unbending 
Jew. And we are not driven to conclude that the 
beating he received " must have led to a very 
remarkable and unexpected change of heart." • 

There is no difficulty in regard to the name. As 
there were two Apostles called Judas, and two 
eminent Christians named James, so there may well 
have been two men in Corinth of the name of 
Sosthenes, one a friend and the other a foe of the 
gospel. Again, no Roman governor, and certainly 
not GaUio, would suffer anything that savoured of 
revenge to those whose case he had virtually con- 
demned. When we turn to the " Western text, 
the whole situation becomes clear. " Then all the 
Greeks took Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue, 
and beat him." We now see what happened. 

* Acts xviii. 17. 
• Bacon, The Story of Si. Paul, p. 169. 

Q 
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Gallio, according to the evidence of an inscription 
discovered at Delphi in 1905, entered on his pro- 
consulship in the summer of a.d. 51. Paul had then 
been evangelising at Corinth for a year and a half. 
Ifis enemies immediately resolved to " try their 
luck " with the new proconsul. Deissmann ^ 
parallels the later case reported in Acts xxiv. 27- 
XXV. 2, " where Luke tells us that after two years 
and a half a new procurator came, and the Jews 
then renewed proceedings against Paul before lum." 

The Jews of Corinth, led by the zealous Sosthenes, 
indicted Paul before the new proconsul on a charge 
of breaking the law. Gallio s speech reported in 
Acts stuns up his inquiries, in the course of which 
he is convinced that the Jews have misrepresented 
the case. 

III. Judaism a " Religio LicrrA " 

" It is a mistake to imagine that because Judaism 
was a religio licita, GaUio could be invoked in the 
interests of Jewish orthodoxy (the recorded instances 
of official protection when Jewish privileges were 
attacked by municipal authorities are of quite 
different nature]^." • JBy " contrary to the law '* the 
Jews intended Gallio to understand Roman law, but 
failed of their purpose. 

No civil offence had been committed, and no 
code of public moraUty violated. It is not a matter 
for the exercise of the Roman law, but a relkious 
dispute touching words and names, which to uaUio 
signified nothing. Without more ado he drives the 
accusers from the seat of judgement. The Greek 
bj^tanders, perceiving the snub inflicted upon 
Sosthenes, embraced the opportunity of displaying 
their own dislike of men whom they deemed 

* Paul (Eng. Tr.). p. 239. 
• Woodhouse, Encyclopaedia Bihlica, ii. 1638. 
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superstitious and misanthropic. With the instinct 
of a mob they rushed upon the ruler of the 
synagogue, and beat him in the very presence of 
the proconsul. 

TTiere is no need to suppose, with Wendt, that 
subordinate Roman judicial officers were associated 
with the Greeks in these tumultuary proceedings. 
Such conduct was as aUen to the temperament of 
Latin officials as it was expressive of the disposition 
of an Hellenic crowd. The difference between the 
two types of character may perhaps not inaptly 
be compared with that between staid English officers 
of the law and an impulsive Irish assembly. 

IV. Gallic's Attitude 

" And Gallic cared for none of these things." To 
some extent the exhibition of mob law approved 
itself to him as a rude kind of justice. The Jews 
had trumped up a charge against Paul and deserved 
punishment. It was a case of the biter bit. So 
Sosthenes was left to take care of himself. If 
Gallic closed his eyes to the petty strife of Greek 
and Jew, at least he was not gtdlty of injustice to 
any Christian. Obviously he had no interest in 
Christianity or Judaism as such. The bickering of 
Jewish sectaries, for so it seemed to him, was so 
much verbal vexation. He, for his part, recked 
Uttle of any Messiah, past or future, but he was 
resolved, as the representative of Rome, not to be 
embroiled in religious disputes. In a cosmopolitan 
city like Corinth, where cults of almost every kind 
were practised, a policy of contemptuous toleration 
doubtless agreed equally well with the proconsul's 
private opinions, and with the public interests of the 
Empire. 
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V. Luke's Attitude towards Rome 

The story of this incident is important not only 
because of the eminent character of the chief actors, 
but also because it illustrates Luke's attitude 
towards the Roman government, and exemplifies 
the value of the " Western " text. It is one of many 
indications that Luke affords us of the friendly 
disposition of the Imperial authorities towarck 
Christianity. It was the Jewish synagogues that 
were, as Tertullian called them, the fontes perse- 
aUionum, 

Probably to Paul the missionary the attitude of 
Gallio meant much as indicative of the protection 
which Rome might afford in the event of a perse- 
cution such as firfterwards arose, and the appeal to 
Caesar (xxv. ii) may have been partially inspired 
by recollection of the action of the proconsul at 
Corinth. 

The " Western " text has preserved the reading 
which puts the portrait of Gallio in the proper 
light. It is more likely to be original than to be a 
later gloss for more reasons than one. 

Wendt^ accepts the reading of kAB, and 
regards the words ot ''EAAiyvcy of the " Western " 
text, and oi 'lovSawi of the later codices, as alike 
additions due to different interpretations of the 
situation. None the less he allows that the assailants 
of Sosthenes were Gentiles, and that ol "'EAAiyvcy is 
at least a correct gloss. 

VI. " Western " Reading not a Scribal Gloss 

The omission of oi TEAAiiK€ff is easier to under- 
stand than its addition. Blinded, maybe, by a 
mistaken identification of Sosthenes with a friend 

^ DU AposUlgeschichU, S. 399. 
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of Paul, the scribe could not see the meaning of the 
words mentioned. There is no previous reference to 
the Greeks, but only to the notous Jews. Hence 
the omission, and the later addition of the words 
" the Jews." As a gloss, " the Greeks " is hardly 
intelligible. Nothing in the chapter would suggest 
it to a copjdst engaged in weighing words and 
occupied with surface distinctions, whilst much 
would preclude the suggestion. We must conclude, 
then, that the " Western " text here as elsewhere is 
justified by internal evidence and intrinsic prob- 
ability. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE SABBATH WORKER 

" On the same day, seeing a certain man working 
on the Sabbath, he said mito him, ' Man, if indeed 
thou knowest what thou doest, thou art blessed, 
but if thou knowest not, thou art cursed and a 
transgressor of the law ' " (Codex Bezae, Luke vi. 
after verse 4). 

I. Various Estimates of Story 

The story of the man working on the Sabbath 
is a fragment of early tradition concerning Jesus. 
It has been variously estimated. On Sie one 
hand, there is an almost general recognition of 
the suitability and fitness of the incident narrated 
to the person and character of our Lord ; on the 
other, there is little acceptance of its Lucan author- 
ship. Dr. Plummer observes : ^ " The words attri- 
buted to Christ are so unlike the imdignified, silly, 
and even immoral inventions in . the Apocryphal 
gospels, that we may believe that the traditional 
story is true." Professor Burkitt is more cautious : * 
" We cannot trace back the literary history of these 
tales with any assurance, but they do not read like 
the inventions of an annotator." And Bousset is 
more -confident : • " There is little reason to doubt 

^ Commentary on Luke, p. 68. 
* Gospel History and iU Transmission, p. 8. 
» Jesus (Eng. Tr.). p. 139- 
230 
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that Jesus uttered this bold word." Marti's judge- 
ment seems safe : ^ "It certainly gives us the 
impression of being an ancient and a genuine 
tradition." The contrary opinion, where we find it, 
apparently presupposes that sanction of Sabbath- 
breaking was too radical for que who came " not to 
destroy the law or the prophets but to fulfil." 

Wellhausen, whose constant deference to the 
readings of Codex Bezae on the groimd of their 
Aramaic colouring is a valuable tribute to the 
authority of its text, is a conspicuous exception. 
He regards the verse as an addition because of the 
phrase " on the same day." • The original nar- 
rator, he argues, had no occasion to cling to the 
unity of time, but could say as in vi. 6, " on another 
Sabbath." He thinks too that the sanction of 
Sabbath - working does not go beyond the pro- 
position that " man is Lord of the Sabbath," 
though whether Jesus drew this inference is another 
question. 

The latter statement rests upon the assumption 
that " Son of Man " here is equivalent to " man " as 
in the corresponding section in Mark. This, how- 
ever, is highly debatable, and will be mentioned 
later. In regard to time reference, iv erioi^ aafipdrtp 
rather gains in point if it is preceded by rg airg 
'fjlJi^^. A tradition that two events of somewhat 
similar character occurred on the same day is not 
self-contradictory. 

Zahn * takes exception to the story for reasons 
similar to those of Wellhausen. "The anecdote 
betrays by t4> aa^j8aT<j>, which is intolerable after 
T^ airn 'ffjUpq, — since according to verse i this day is 
a Sabbath — that the second statement of tune 
originally belonged to the anecdote ; the first state- 

^ Encyclopasdia Biblica, iv. coL 4174. 

' Das Evangelium Lucae, p. 20. 

» Introduction to the New Testament (Eng. Tr.), iii. 37. 
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ment, however, was added to help in fitting it 
into the present connection." 

But is it not plain that r^ oo^jSarai is intended 
not so much to date the incident as to emphasise 
the startling fact that the man was a Sabbath 
worker ? The omission of the words would decrease 
the force of the saying that follows, for the sake of 
which Luke preserved the story. A parallel to the 
Bezan use of the words is foimd a little later, vi. 7, 
where we read TraperqpovvTo Si ol ypafMuarcls koi oi 
^thMjaloi el €v r<p aaPPdrip Oepairevei, although 
it IS stated in verse 6 that the time is the Sabbath, 
whether we read with the " Neutral " text iy^vero 
Si hf eripi^ aoPPdr<a OX with D Kai €UI€X66vtos airoO 
ndXuf €& rifu auvaywryipf aaPpdr<p, 

Scrivener ^ objects rather to the form than to the 
content of the story. " As it stands it is one of the 
most interesting uncanonical sayings imputed to our 
Lord." " If the antithesis were but less pointed," 
the story " might be deemed not wholly unworthy of 
the Divine Teacher." But, as Wendt observed,* Jesus 
"delights in putting judgements and instructions 
in the form of crisp painted sentences, containing 
specially an antithesis or corresponding relation." 
In this respect he " has manifestly followed the 
traditional form of the proverbial wisdom of the 
Jews, which, as proved by the treatise in the Mischna, 
entitled Pirke Aboth, was also employed by the 
scribes in the time of Jesus." 

II. The Incident described — Rabbinical 
Sabbatarianism 

It is not necessary to assume that Jesus saw the 
man working in the corn-fields through which he 
pa^ed, but that view is not impossible. Jewish 

^ Beiae Codex Cantab, p. 41. 
• The Teaching of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), i. 139, 140. 
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regulations regarding Sabbath labour constituted an 
important subject of debate amongst the rabbis, the 
more liberal of whom were not far removed from 
Jesus on this question. The rabbinical doctrine, in 
fact, was too strict to be rigidly enforced, and 
various forms of evasion, practised by the common 
people, were allowed. " For example, a farmer 
wanted to move a sheaf in his field. That was 
carrying laboiu: : but if he laid on it a spoon in 
common use, then as he might move the spoon, he 
might move the sheaf in order to transport the 
spoon." ^ 

If Jesus did see such a subterfuge as this as he 
passed through the com-fields» his address to the 
Sabbath worker was a veiled reproof, and the silence 
of the Pharisees, who apparently accompanied him, 
becomes intelHgible. 

Truly " Jesus revered the Sabbath as he revered 
the other religious traditions of his people ; but he 
had also a f r^om of inspiration which put a new 
life into his interpretation of the Sabbath law." * 

HI. Theories of Origin of the Story 

The verse has been assigned to authors known and 
unknown. Zahn attributed it to Papias; Grotius 
deemed it an interpolation by some Marcionite. 
Hort regarded it as possibly from the same source 
as the section on the woman taken in adultery." 
Meyer was inclined, with Resch, to think it belonged 
to the oldest collection of stories and sayings of 
Jesus. Without venturing on any hypothesis of 
origin, Burkitt says " the story is certainly not a 
genuine portion of the third gospel," whilst Dr. 
Plummer goes further and denies that it is part of 
the Canonical Gospels. 

* Carpenter, Life in Palestine, p. 125. 

* Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. iv. col. 4173. 
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IV. Its apt Inclusion in Luke vi. 

If this passage is included in the sixth chapter 
of Luke's Gospel, there is then formed a group 
of three independent narratives setting forth 
Christ's conception of Sabbath observance as 
opposed to current scribal doctrine, each of which 
supplements the other. The act of plucking com 
on the Sabbath was not itself forbidden by the law, 
but the scribes had made the action illegal by 
bringing it under the general category of work, 
whidi was so forbidden. Jesus app^Js to what is 
higher than the law, namdy, the necessities of our 
human nature, and uiges a precedent which his 
accusers dare not deny : the case of David and his 
followers eating shewbread in the house of God. 
He then boldly examines the position of a man 
distinctly said to be working on the Sabbath, and 
finally declares the pains and penalties in the light 
of a principle, displayed in his own action of 
healing on the Sabbath : " It is lawful to do good 
on the Sabbath day." The Sabbath worker is 
blessed, if he acts of piupose and from necessity, 
with a good conscience, as David did when he 
took the shewbread, or as the disciples when they 

E lucked the ears of com, or as their Master when 
e healed on the Sabbath day. The farmer who gets 
in his hay on a sunny Sabbath in a wet summer 
may be seeking to serve the same purpose of saving 
Ufe as the good Physician in the synago^e. 

On the other hand, those who work in sheer lawless- 
ness, or for mere selfish gain or pleasure, are under 
the curse of the law. 

The presence of the story in the third gospel 
throws light upon Luke's characteristics as a writer, 
and upon his mdustry in research. It confirms, in 
many wa)^, the impression which his treatment of 
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sources makes upon the mind of Hamack and 
others. Luke did not hesitate to correct, para- 
phrase, and add, nor even to interpolate passages, 
m his handling of the sources of his gospel, though, 
as we have seen, he was largel]^ influenced by 
authorities of which no trace survives outside his 
work. 

Bemhard Weiss assigns Matt. xii. 5-8 to " Q," 
and Mr. Allen to the " Matthean Logia." 

It is permissible to conjecture that whilst the 
third evangelist has omitted what Matthew gives 
in xii. 5-7 because he recognised that " it had nothing 
to do with the plucking of the ears of com by the 
disciples," ^ he added the more closely related 
inddent of the Sabbath worker, which was a " hard 
saying" for Matthew, and thus completed the 
narratives respecting Sabbath observance. 

Another interesting example of Luke's practice 
may be seen in his treatment of the saying in Matt, 
vii. I (cp. Luke vi. 37, 38), " Judge not that ye be not 
judged. Luke adds not merely the words, " G>n- 
demn not and ve shall not be condemned," but the 
whole of the following verse. For Mark's gospel, 
his other source, he shows no greater respect. To 
Mark's brief accoimt of John the Baptist are added 
the questions of those who attended upon the 
ministry of John — ^tax-gatherers, soldiers, and the 
rest — ^and the answers they severally received, an 
addition based on the authority of " Q." 

V. Language of Story Lucan 

The language and phraseology of the framient 
are those of tiie third evan|;elist. Blass adduces 
irom the one verse no fewer than nine Lucan words 
and phrases. Hamack declares that * " the use of 

^ B. Weiss, Di0 Quelisn dss Lucasmtang$liums, S. 151 fi. 
• Sayings of J^sus (Eng. Tr.). p. 11. 
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participles in place of infinitive or finite verb 
belongs to Luke's style." There are two in this 
verse. The vocative &f0payrr€ in Christ's address 
to the Sabbath -breaker is amongst the "charac- 
teristic words of Luke's gospel " mentioned by Sir 
John Hawkins.^ Such words are either (a) not 
found at all in Matthew or Mark, or (6) are found 
in Luke at least twice as often as in Matthew and 
Mark together. The figures are — ^Luke 4, Romans 
3, James i. It is noteworthy that James and 
Paul, who, in the opinion of Dr. Plummer, derived 
the phrase napafidrqs vofAov from this fragment, 
should alone use the word characteristic of Luke 
which this verse contains. Further, " the remark- 
able similarities between Luke's gospel and the 
Pauline Episties " * exhibited by Hawkins are 
reflected also here. The word ifyydCofuu is foimd 
in Luke, as in Mark, but once, against four times 
in Matthew and seven in John ; but it occurs three 
times in Acts and eighteen times in Paul. The 
similarities between Lt^e and Paul must be allowed 
their full weight, and even more, the common 
authorship of Luke and Acts. 

Again, the use of the phrase €1 W /t^ is rather 
rare. Dr. Moulton* finds four examples of it in 
simple conditions with verb expressed, three of them 
undoubtedly from Paul and the fourth from the 
letter to Timothy. Lastiy, the single word in this 
verse not found in Luke, iirucardparos, is twice 
used by Paul.* The Apostie, truly, is in both 
instances quoting from the law. But his first 
quotation is precisely that to which our Lord is 
i^ening, namely, LaX Deuteronomy xxvii. 26, 

* Horae SynopHcae, p. 14. 

* Ibid. p. 154. 

* Grammar of New Testament Greek, i. 271. 

* Galatians iii. 10, 13. For form of quotation by Paul see 
Deissraann, Bible Studies (Eng. Tr.), pp. 24^-9. 
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^Efirucardfiaros nds avOpamos Ss oHk c/ift^t iv ndai 
rots XAyois rod v6fJLOV rotirov Troirjatu airoiis. 

VI. Incident sheds Light on Relations to Law 
OF Christ and Paul 

This verse, then, affords a hint of the relations 
between Jesus and Paul. Jesus alludes to the 
Deuteronomic passage in order to emphasise the 
truth that he who is under the law must pay the 
penalties it imposes upon all transgressors. Paul 
quotes the Mosaic pronouncement for the same 
purpose, but adding the thought whidi had 
emerged in his own experience, that it is impossible 
to fulfil the requirements of the law. The difference 
is that between the statements of a simple Galilean 
and one who had been of the strictest sect of the 
Pharisees. Affain, " The saying of Jesus here 
reported has, ' says Bousset,^ " its echo in the 
Pauline phrase ' Whatsoever is not of faith {i.e. 
of moral conviction) is sin.' " Dr. Sanday, in his 
Commentary on Romans,^ explains the Apostle's 
words in the same sense : " Faith is subjective, the 
strong conviction of what is right, and of the 
prindplesof salvation." " Weakly to comply with 
other persons' customs without being convinced of 
their mdifference is itself sin." "Faith is used 
somewhat in the way we should speak of * a good 
conscience,' everything which is not done wi5i a 
clear conscience is sin." It is the ancient exegesis 
of Ac|uinas: Omne quod non est ex fide peccatum 
est, id est, omne quod est contra conscientiam. 
Dr. Drummond,* writing on the Pauline passage, 
might even be imderstood as explaining the words 
of Jesus. " This means that whatever a man does 
against his conviction of what is right is sin, 

» Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. 139. * P. 394- 

* Handbooks to th$ Yfew Testam&nt, ii. 347. 
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although the act, considered in the abstract, may 
be perfectly innocent." The man working on the 
Sabbath without any inward sanction cancelling the 
prohibition of the law was, in the opinion of Paul 
as well as Jesus, cursed as a transgressor of the law. 



VII. Story not dependent on Paul, and con- 
sistent WITH Christ's Teaching 

" It is more probable," as has been observed,^ 
" that the ideas in the Roman passages rest upon 
an utterance of Jesus known to the Apostle than 
that the sa}dng attributed to Jesus in D should be 
an invention resting on the utterance of Paul." 

That Paul was acquainted with various logia of 
our Lord has been shown elsewhere.* Bemhard 
Weiss," indeed, doubts whether the saying is in 
harmony with the attitude of Jesus towards the 
law. But surely the Agrapha of the Sabbath 
worker is distinctly consistent with Christ's teaching 
in Matt. xii. 12 which declared it " lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath day." " It upholds the spirit 
of the law, while it shows a proper reverence for 
that well-being of mankind, which our Lord main- 
tains is the truepurpose of the law of the Sabbath 
when he says * The Sabbath was made for man.' " * 

The early Church seems to have treasured 
Christ's sentiment on Sabbath observance which 
this Agrapha expresses. The logion discovered in 
1897,* iav fM^i aaPParia7]T€ to adpParov oiK oif/€ad€ 
TOP iraripa, many scholars interpret metaphorically 
of spiritual observance, as though Jesus meant 
that " the right way of keeping Qie Sabbath was 

* Encyclopedia Biblica, iv. col. 4174. note 2. 

* See " Luke the Reporter/' pp. 190-91. 

* Die Evangelien des Markus und LucaSt S. 363. 

* Holdsworth, Gospel Origins, p. 47. 

* Oxyrhynchus Payri, i. No. i. 
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determined not by the clock or by the ahnanac, but 
by the soul." ^ 

There are several patristic illustrations of this 
view, e,g. Justin Martyr {Dial. c. Tryphon, 2) observes : 
" The new Law wishes you to sabbatise continually, 
and ye while ye do no work throughout one day 
imagme that ye act piously. This is because ye do 
not imderstand why the command was given you." 



VIII. Why omitted from MSS. of 
" Neutral " Text 

One difficulty remains : asstuning the authorship 
of Luke, why is the story told in Codex Bezae only? 
Blass finds that the omission of the section from 
Oriental manuscripts fits in witii his theory of the 
two Lucan editions of the gospel and Acts. " It is 
quite credible that Luke preferred to leave out this 
saying in the forms of his gospel destined for 
Oriental congregations, a very considerable part 
of which consisted of Jews, whilst in Rome there 
was no cogent reason for omitting it." • We may 
accept the conclusion without the premises whence 
it is drawn. On other groimds it is difficult to 
adopt the theory of the two editions. All the 
omissions and adoitions in the Bezan text of Luke 
and Acts cannot be explained as due to the character 
of the recipients of the two editions, or to con- 
siderations of style, much less does the theory 
accoimt for similar phenomena in other books of 
the New Testament. 

But imdoubtedly the episode of the Sabbath- 
breaker has been rescued by the Gentile Church 
as the work of the Gentile evangelist. The verse, 
being objectionable to Eastern Christians, was 
quietly excised by some scribe, a process made 

* Cobem, Th4 New Archasohgical Discoveries, p. 214. 
« Blass, Philology of the Gospels, p. 59. 
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easier by its absence from the other gospels. Its 
almost complete disappearance from existing MSS. 
may also be partly due to another fact. " It ceased 
to be miderstood when the Christian Smiday had 
become an institution, and so was thrust out of 
canonical Church tradition." ^ 

The omission of the anecdote from Mark may 
be accounted for in various ways. In the corre- 
sponding passage of Matthew there is a narrative 
containing points in the discussion between Jesus 
and his adversaries which are not preserved in 
Mark or Luke. Apparently, then, there was some 
tradition on the subject of the Sabbath which Mark, 
did not use, from ignorance or from some other 
motive. Loisy thinks the omission • " can be 
explained by a reason analogous to that which 
led to the suppression of the story of the woman 
taken in adultery ; timid consciences were disturbed 
thereby." Whether Mark or unknown copyists 
must be credited with timidity is not clear, but the 
attitude of Luke towards the older writer suggests 
at least the former alternative. Luke, says Har- 
nack, virtually condemns Mark as " wrong in its 
order of events, too imspiritual and imperfect, and 
incorrect." • "Of those persons only cursorily 
sketched or not sketched at all in Acts, Mark is the 
only one of whom we learn anything discreditable." * 

Perhaps the fact that Mark was " of the circum- 
cision " ^ may partly explain these somewhat 
strained relations, and entirely elucidate the absence 
of the story of the Sabbath-breaker from the second 
gospel. 

* Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. iv. col. 4174. 
■ Les £vangiles synoptiques, p. 523. 

» Luke the Physician (Eng. Tr.). p. 158. 

* Ads of the Apostles (En^. Tr). pp. 123-4- 

* Colossians iv. 11. 
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IX. Significance of another "Western" 
Variant in Context 

Another change in the Bezan MS. coming from 
the same hand and the same tradition as the 
fragment mider discussion is the transposition to 
the end of verse 10, Luke vi. 5, " And he said unto 
them, the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath." 
In Mark, the expression *' Son of Man " is used in 
a general sense as equivalent to "man." Luke, 
writing later and in the fuller light of the Messianic 
doctrine, omits the qualifying words which link 
Jesus and his disciples with David and them that 
were with him, ana transposes the " Son of Man " 
verse to the end of the series of Sabbatical $tories. 
By so doing he connects it more closely with the 
healing in the synagogue, a miraculous act on the 
part of Jesus alone, and thus lends some sanction 
to the Messianic force of the phrase. Copyists 
who followed, when verse 5 had been dropped as 
giving offence in the East, possibly under the 
mfluence of Mark and Matthew, brought the Son 
of Man passage into relation with the first of the 
Sabbath stories, where it stands in the manuscripts 
generally. It is unnecessary here to examine the 
much-disputed question of the origin and reference 
of the phrase " Son of Man." It is sufficient to show 
that Luke betraj^ the influence of the more highly 
developed content of the phrase as compared with 
Mark. Finally, with this significant transposition, 
a fitting climax is provided for the three narratives 
on Sabbath observance by an historian, whose 
style, logic, and industry are illustrated, not less 
than his attitude to Jewish law and indebtedness 
to Paul, in the single verse whidi the Western 
Church has saved, relating the story of the man 
working on the Sabbath. 

r 
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CHAPTER XII 

LUKE AND THE "WISDOM OF SOLOMON*' 

I. Introduction 

Between the latest bookof the Old Testamentandthe 
earliest of the New Testament there passed a period 
of not less than 150 years, within which something 
like a revolution took place in the cultns, doctrine, 
and poUty of Judaism. Perplexing problems, almost 
non-existent for the ancient Hebrew writers, were 
created by poUtical and spiritual experiences during 
an age of persecution. A fresh, and what might 
fairly be called a modem, form was ffiven to men's 
conceptions of Providence and the Divine purpose 
in history. The doctrine of Gospels and Epistles 
owes much every way to the generations which 

E reduced the Apocrypha. The evangeUsts must 
ave known, and appreciated, some of the books 
now called Apocryphal. And this is certain — 
they addressed themselves to people familiar with 
them. Of these works, the " Wisdom of Solomon," 
written in Greek by a Jew, seems to have been one 
which influenced Luke, the Gentile evangelist. 

This pseudonymous book, the work of an imknown 
Alexandrian about the beginning of the first century 
B.C., is considered by some scholars to fall into two 
or more parts. Its unity is still not generally 
abandoned, and in any case Luke almost certainly, 

242 
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if he knew it at all, knew it in the same form as 
we do. 

It is a book which has exercised a singular 
fascination for Christians from the first, and, Uke the 
rest of the Apocrypha, it was included in the Bible 
of the Church universal until the time of the 
Reformation. 

II. Wisdom used by (a) Paul, (6) Author of 
Hebrews, (c) other N.T. Writers 

" The unquestionable acquaintance of Paul with 
the book " ^ is now seldom denied. Drs. Sanday 
and Headlam, in their Commentary on Romans, set 
forth some striking linguistic parallels between the 
Epistle and Wisdom, and carefully estimate the 
way in which the one was influenced by the other. 

'* It will be seen that while on the one hand there 
can be no question of direct quotation, on the other 
hand the resemblance is so strong, both as to the 
main lines of the argument and in the details of 
thought and to some extent of expression, as to make 
it clear that at some time in his life St. Paul must 
have bestowed upon the Book of Wisdom a con- 
siderable amount of study." * 

The unknown author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews so manifestiy came into contact with 
Wisdom as to lead some scholars to suppose that 
both books were the work of one man, ApoUos.. 
Though this ascription of the apocrs^hal book to the 
" eloquent " Alexandrian cannot be established, yet 
the coincidences between Hebrews and Wisdom 
" are too nimierous to be accidental." • In the 
words of the Bishop of Winchester, " It certainly 
appears extremely probable that the writer of the 

* Siegfried, DicHonary of the Bible, iv. 930. 
' Commentary on Romans, p. 52. 

• Peake, Commentary on Hebrews, p. 35. 
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Epistle to the Hebrews was acquainted with the 
Book of Wisdom."^ Parallels in thought and 
language to what is contained in Wisdom may be 
found also in the fourth Go^l, in the Epistle of 
James, and elsewhere in the New Testament. 

III. Early Christian References to Wisdom 

The Muratorian FraCTient on the Canon (circa 
A.D. i8o) definitely refers to M^dom, where we 
expect only the Aimlegofnena of the New Testament. 
Eusebius * gives a parallel to this reference in his 
account of Uement of Alexandria. It is plain that 
amongst early Christians Wisdom was treated with 
a peculiar reverence. For such veneration there 
are good reasons. 

Apart from his lofty doctrine concerning God, 
Man, and Immortality, the conception of wisdom 
by Pseudo-Solomon represents " the most highly 
developed pre-Christian orthodox speculation on the 
subject of an intermediary between God and the 
world." • " There can be little doubt that the 
speculations of the writer of the Book of Wisdom 
helped to provide the categories for tiie Christian 
interpretation of Christ." * 



IV. Luke's Interest in Teaching and Language 
OF Wisdom 

The third evangelist and author of Acts was not 
primarily interested in speculative questions, nor did 
the plan and purpose of his writings admit of their 
discussion. Howbeit it should not be forgotten 

• IfUemaHonal Journal of Apocrypha, 1908, p. 5. 
« H,E. V. 8. 

• Gregg, Commentary on the Wisdom of Solomon, p. liv. v. 

• Andrew, The Apocryphal Boohs, p. 42. 
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that, of Sjmoptic writers, Luke in his Christology 
approaches nearest to the Johannine type,^ a type 
wMch assuredly does betray the umuence of 
Wisdom. 

As the friend and companion of Paul, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Luke would be intro- 
duced to a book which the Apostle evidently read 
with pleasure and profit, if indeed, stiU earlier, the 
Jewi^ proselyte of Antioch had not made its 
acquaintance for himself. Apparently Paul wrote 
to the Romans whilst he was sta3dng at Corinth 
(Acts XX. 2, 3). Before this Apostle and EvangeUst 
had journeyed together, and if the " Western " text 
of Acts xi. 28 be followed, their friendship dates 
back almost to the time of Luke's conversion to 
Christianity at Antioch. A Greek like Luke, of 
considerable culture and capacity, might well have 
read Wisdom whilst still a disaple of the Jewish 
law. A book like Wisdom, in many ways sym- 
pathetic towards Greek thought, may have played 
no small part in the proselytising of such a man 
as Luke. Certainly, if it came within his view, 
the style and character of Pseudo-Solomon's com- 
position would make an appeal to one of the most 
scholarly of New Testament writers, for " no other 
part of the Apocrypha can compare in Uterary 
quahty with the first chapters of the Book of 
Wisdom. The writer uses ureek with the freedom 
of one to whom it is a native language. He does 
not write formal poetry, but beauty of expression 
and richness of language are well-marked features 
of his work." * 

To Luke, the Christian evaiigelist, certain passages 
of Wisdom would be espedaJly attractive. Take 
for example chap. ii. verses 13-16 : 



^ See Hamack, Luhe the Physician (Eng. Tr.), App. pp. 226 ft, 
> Stevenson, Commentary on Wisdom, p. xli. 
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He professeth to have knowledge of God, 
And nameth himself servant of the Lord. 
He became to us a reproof of our thoughts. 
He is grievous unto us even to behold. 
Because his life is unlike other men's. 
And his paths are of strange fashion. 

The latter end of the righteous he calleth happy ; 
And he vaunteth that God is his father. 

For though not, in the manner of Matthew, con- 
tinually looking to the Old Testament for light 
upon the life of Jesus, Luke was by no means 
without interest in Hebrew prophecy. In words 
which we can understand, if not adopt, Augustine 
declared that in the Wisdom of Solomon "the 
passion of Christ is most definitely prophesied." 

Of actual quotation from Wisdom by Luke we 
find no trace, for the words attributed to " the 
wisdom of God " * cannot be found in the Apocryphal 
book of that name, or, indeed, in any other. 

The fact is that too much is commonly made of 
the freedom which New Testament writers exercised 
in regard to the Hebrew Canon. There are un- 
doubtedly two or three references to extra-canonical 
books in the New Testament, but with the exception 
of Jude's quotation from the Book of Enoch there 
is no imquestionable instance of quotation from 
Apocr5^hal books by canonical writers. 

V. Dependence of Luke shown in his Teaching 
AND Vocabulary 

We must look for signs of Luke's dependence 
upon Wisdom where we nnd them in Paul, namely 
in his thought and vocabulary. 

As an historian, Luke would naturally be 

^ Luke xi. 49. 
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interested in the Pseudo-Solomon's interpretation 
of Providence in history much more than in his 
philosophic attempt " to bring the infinite and 
eternal into these relations of space and time which 
are impUed in the creation and government of the 
world of sense." ^ 

Nevertheless, in the speeches of Paul shaped by 
Luke* the philosophy of Wisdom is frequently 
present. Thus Barnabas and Paul at Lystra are 
reported to have exhorted the people ' " to turn from 
these vain things to the Uving God, who made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that in 
them is : who in the generations gone by suffered 
all the nations to walk in their own ways. And yet 
he left not himself without a witness, in that he did 
good, and gave you from heaven rains and fruitful 
seasons, filling your hearts with food and gladness." 

We may compare the argument from the created 
world to the character of its creator in the thirteenth 
chapter of Wisdom, beginning, " For verily all men 
by nature were but vain who had no perception of 
God. And from the good things that are seen they 
gained not power to know him that is. Neither by 
giving heed to the works did they recognise the 
artificer." 

Again, the Pseudo- Solomon "propounds his 
doctrine of Wisdom as a fundamental unifying 
principle, which co-ordinates Greek thought with 
Hebrew revelation, and correlates (as functions of 
the same being) the various operations of creative 
activity, guidance of history," and " moral elevation 
of mankind." * 

For the same conception not of " wisdom " but 
of God, we may turn to Paul's address to the 

^ Dmmmond, Philo Judaeus, i. 225. 
" See " Luke the Reporter," pp. 175 fE. 

• Acts xiv. 5-17. 

* Gregg, Comm^nUuy an Wisdom, p. xxiv. 
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Athenians. God " made of one every nation of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth, having 
determined their appointed seasons, and the boun£ 
of their habitation ; that they should seek God, if 
haply they might feel after him, and find him, 
though he is not far from each one of us ; for in 
him we Uve, and move, and have our being; as 
certain even of your own poets have said. For we 
are also his offspring." ^ The reference in this 
passage to the heathen seeking God is paralleled in 
Wisdom xiii. 6, " For they peradventure do but go 
astray while they are seeking God and desiring to 
find him." 

The tirade against Egyptian idolatry in which 
Wisdom indulges is summed up in the verses 
which immediately precede and follow those quoted 
above. " The God that made the world and all 
things therein, he being Lord of heaven and earth, 
dweUeth not in temples made with hands ; neither 
is he served by men's hands, as though he needed 
any thing, seemg he himself giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things." Being then the offspring 
of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is 
like imto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
and device of man.' 

Turning more directly to their interpretation of 
history, the resemblance between the two writers 
becomes more apparent. Drs. Sanday and Headlam 
have laid stress upon the likeness between 
Wisdom chaps, x.-xix. and Romans chaps, ix.-xi. 
and also exhibited their differences. " If St. Paul 
learnt from the Book of Wisdom some expressions 
illustrating the Divine power, and a general aspect 
of the question ; he obtained nothing further," " It 
is interesting to contrast a Jew who has learnt many 
maxims which conflict with his nationaUsm but yet 
retains all his narrow sympathies, with the Christian 

* Acts xvii. 26-28. * Acts xvii, 25, 29. 
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Apostle full of broad sympathy and deep insight, 
who sees in human affairs a purpose of God for the 
benefit of the whole world bemg worked out." ^ 
Following probably in his master's steps, Luke did 
not servildy copy the Alexandrian Jew. It was 
impossible for a Christian historian so to do. The 
author of Acts had in one sense a narrower, in 
another a broader view of the operations of God in 
history. He was not limited, in his outlook, to the 
Jewish race, but, on the other hand, it was not so 
much the Supreme Power making for righteousness 
as a particular manifestation of the spirit of Christ 
that he sought to make plain. The idea round 
which he grouped his materials was, in the words 
of Hamack,* " the power of the spirit of Jesus in the 
Apostles manifested in history." From this he 
seldom departed, and it is one of many debts which 
students of the New Testament owe to the ^eat 
German scholar that he has furnished them with a 
key by means of which they may understand the 
movements and marvels, the sayings and doings, 
and even the periods of silence, of the first pro- 
tagonists of Christianity. 

So far as the narrative and speeches of the first 
part of Acts are translations from earlier Aramaic 
sources, their content must be attributed to an earlier 
writer than Luke, but since he was more than a mere 
translator, at least the selection, presentation, and 
grouping of the materials in Acts i.-xv must be 
credited to him. 

The points where Wisdom and Acts are in 
agreement must be considered in some detail. As 
the Pseudo-Solomon views the march of history 
" the consequences of evil are mainly external ana 
present." • The second half of the book is " a record 

^ Commsniary on Romans, p. 269. 

" Ads of the Apostles (Eng. Tr.), p. xviii. 

' Hughes, Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature, p. 286. 
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of historical illustrations of the theory that unright- 
eousness is punished, and ri|;hteousness rewarded, 
by adversity or prosperity in the present life." ^ 
That this idea of the progress of Christian 
evangelisation is a subsidiary one in the mind of 
Luke needs no proof. But that it was by no 
means absent is ^own by the numerous instances 
in Acts of the punishment of evildoers and the 
recompensing of the righteous. 

Ananias and Sapplura who lied to the Apostles 
were straightway struck by death. Blindness fell 
upon the persecuting Saul of Tarsus who " breathed 
out threatenings ana slaughter against the disciples 
of the Lord." 

King Herod, " who put forth his hands to affict 
certain of the Church ' and accepted the blasphem- 
ous homage of his courtiers, " was smitten by an 
angel of the Lord " and " gave up the ghost." 
Elymas, the sorcerer, " who withstood the Apostles, 
seeking to tmn aside the proconsul of Cs^rus from 
the faith," was touched by " the hand of the Lord " 
and " immediately there fell on him a mist and a 
darkness." The Jews, who dragged Paul before the 
judgement seat of GalHo, succeeded only in inducing 
the Greeks to lay hold of Sosthenes, their leader and 
ruler of the Synagogue, whom they beat in the 
presence of the proconsul.* 

On the other hand, the miraculous escapes of the 
Apostles from prison and from many perils by land 
and sea are highly significant. Tlie words of 
Gamaliel to the Jewish Council in regard to the 
Apostles are inspired by the conviction of the 
author of Wisdom. Not less do they express the 
mind of Luke. " Refrain from these men, and let 
them alone : for if this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will be overthrown : but if it is of God, ye 

^ Hughes, Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature, p. 286. 
« See "The Indifference of Gallio," p. 224. 
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wiD not be able to overthrow them, lest haply ye be 
found even to be fighting against God." ^ 

The scom and sarcasm with which Egyptian 
idolatry is abused in what may be called the 
historical sections of Wisdom are present, though 
chastened and softened by sympathy and humour, 
in Luke's allusions to paganism.* 

In his "other worldlmess," Wisdom so directly 
contradicts Ecclesiasticus • that many scholars sup- 
pose the Alexandrian set himself " to controvert 
some of the positions taken up " by the Palestinian 
writer. Luke, at any rate, is on the side of the 
Pseudo-Solomon as is shown by his parable of the 
rich fool.* 

The words of Wisdom xvi. 26— 

That thy sons whom thou lovest, O Lord, might learn 
That it is not the growth of the earth's fruits that 

nourisheth a man, 
But that thy word preserveth them that trust in thee 

are parallel to the introduction to this parable of 
the rich man with full bams. *' A man's life cx)n- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth " (Luke xii. 15). 

VI. Similarities of Phrase 

The concluding words of the same parable, 
which is peculiar to Luke, suggest an idea, found in 
Wisdom and probably due to Greek influence, that 
man " is reqmred to render back the soul which was 
lent him." ^ 

Sometimes both the tone and language of 
Wisdom seem familiar to readers of the third 

* Acts V. 38-39. ■ See " Luke the Humorist/' p. 153. 
' Cf. Wisdom ii. 1-6, and Ecclesiasticus ii. 23, iii. 19, 20, i. 11, 

vi. 12, ii. 24. 

• Lake xii. 16-21. • Wisdom xiii. 8. 
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gospel. In the seventh chapter, Solomon speaks 
of the riches of wisdom and aads (verse 14) : 

For she is unto men a treasure that faileth not. 
And they that use it obtain friendship with God, 
Commended to him by the gifts which they through 
discipline present to him. 

After comparing the wisdom of the sons of this 
world with that of the sons of light, in another 
parable fomid only in Luke — ^The Unjust Steward — 
Jesus saj^ to his disciples, " MsJce to yourselves 
friends of the manunon of imrighteousness ; that 
when it shaU fail, they may receive you into the 
eternal tabernacles." ^ 

The personification of Justice (w Sucrf} and the 
conception of it as an avenger, whicn is found three 
times in Wisdom,* occurs once in a " we " section of 
Acts.' " No doubt," said the barbarians of MeUta to 
one another as they saw a viper fasten on the hand 
of Paul, " no doubt this man is a murderer, whom, 
though he hath escaped from the sea, yet Justice 
hath not suffered to hve." 



VII. Similarities of Doctrine 

In their doctrine of God, there are in Acts one or 
two elements which resemble those in Wisdom. 
Both books teach that with strict impartiaUty God 
looks upon men of different kinds and conditions. 

For the Sovereign Lord of all wiU not refrain himself 

for any man's person, 
Neither wiU he reverence greatness ; 
Because it is he that made both small and great, 
And alike he taketh thought for alL 

Wisdom vi. 7. 

* Luke vi. 9. • i. 8. xi. 20, xiv. 31. 

* Acts xxviii. 4. 
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" Of a truth," says Peter (Acts x. 34, 35), " I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons : but in 
every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is acceptable to him." 

Psalms (Ixxxii. 2) and Job (xxxiv. 19) teach the 
same great truth, and these works may be the 
sources of the doctrine in Wisdom and Acts, but it 
is not impossible that the Alexandrian writing in- 
fluenced the Christian historian. There is perhaps 
less doubt that Luke, like Paul, (Romans iii. 25) 
knew the following words (Wisdom xi. 23, 24) : 

But thou hast mercy on all men, because thou hast 

power to do all things. 
And thou overlookest the sins of men to the end they may 

repent. 

The parallel in Acts (xvii. 30) is very close : 

The times of ignorance therefore God overlooked, but 
now he commandeth men that they should all everywhere 
repent. 

In their doctrine of the future life, Luke and the 
Pseudo-Solomon have some things in common. 
To the argument of Jesus with the Sadducees, which 
Luke read in Mark, he makes the addition " For all 
tive unto him " (xx. 38), thus emphasising more 
strongly the inference which may be drawn .from 
the passage as a whole. Similarly, Wisdom (iv. i) 
argues tli^t virtue, since it has been known by 
God, can never be as though it had not been. There 
is in it, as it were, an eternal element. Another 
slight addition made by Luke, namely one of the 
woes appended to his version of the beatitudes, is 
in harmony with what we read in Wisdom. " But 
woe unto you that are rich I for ye have received 
your consolation " (vi 24). Similarly speaking of 
those who had given themselves up to the enjoy- 
ment of their riches, Solomon says, "And if they 
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die quickly, thev shall have no hope. Nor in the day 
of decision shafi they have consolation " (Wisdom 
iii. i8). Howbeit, Wisdom teaches that the wicked, 
though " in anguish/' possess a continued con- 
sciousness after death. They see themselves and 
the righteous whom they have despised in the light 
of reahty, and learn, with sadness, that the time for 
repentance is past (v. i, 2). 

The Rich Man (in a parable pecuUar to the third 
gospel) whilst "in anguish" sees Lazarus in 
Abraham's bosom, and is made to realise the 
advantages that now rest with him who in his life- 
time " was laid at his gate " and received only " evil 
things" (xvi. 10-31). The picturesqueness of the 
parable is entirely absent from the Jewish writing, 
whose author either " lacks imagination " or "prefers 
to dispense with vivid colouring and movement." ^ 

VIIL Verbal Similarities 

Finally, in the matter of words and phrases, there 
are many parallels to those in the Lucan writings to 
be discovered in the Wisdom of Solomon. ^Tiilst 
these, of themselves, may prove little, yet in view 
of the a priori probabihties of the case, and the 
evidence set forth above, we are led to conclude that 
Luke knew and to some extent was influenced by 
what is the most remarkable of all the Apocrs^hal 
Books, namely the so-called Wisdom of Solomon. 



EXCURSUS 

(a) dai^arot, powerless Wisd vu. 14 In N.T. only Aa xiv. 8. 
dvoXi^etr, to return „ ii i „ „ Lc. xii 36. 

dmmpipXiffBM „ xvi 10 „ „ [different sense] 

Lc X. 31, 32. 
dFro^aX/t€& „ xii. 14 „ ., Ac. xxvii 15. 

* Gregg, Commentary on Wisdom, p. 44. 
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9tdyp<affif {technical 
expression for de- 
cision of a suit) Wisd. xii i8 In N.T. only Ac. xxv. 21. 

$ilpU» (applied to a 
serpent) „ xvi. 5 „ „ Ac. xxviii 4, 5. 

Topa/JoX^, proverb ., iii 3 „ n Lc. iv. 23. 

ffVfipd'XXe<r$ai, to 
assist „ V. 8 „ „ Ac. xviii 27. 

X^»y<Fr6i, gracious „ xv. i „ „ Lc. vi. 35. 



Wisdom. Mt Mk. Lc. Ac Panl. John, ^^f 



(b) BiaXoyifffuA I 

ipyaela I 

«X%)Of 3 
olKovfjbhfi (inhabited 

world) I 

vptOfM irpj09 2 

Tpor4fiv€Uf I 

avw^tffBai 2 



I 

2 

I 
5 



3 5 I 

13 41 17 

.33 

632 



iLprd^eiw 



Wisd. vii 14 
„ iv. II 



ytwvfiiuLTat produce „ xvi. 19 

U$€frit (technical \ . 

term for expos- \ ^"* . M * 

ingachUd) jxviii.15 

htBpoVy ambush „ xiv. 21 

Hioioty departure or 

death „ iii 2 

iTLKoktiffBfu (without 

obj. expr.) „ vii 7 

ird^tiVy to torture „ ii 19 

^«V „ X. 5 

KOTfiKorfi^wBai „ V. 5 

6B^ „ iv. 19 

6/iocoira^r „ vii 3 

rapoiKia ,, xix. lo 

ffvdpyapop „ vii 4 

ffTttpa „ iii. 3 

ToO BlkoIov ,j iii. 10 



^t\dw$f>vwos ,y xii 19 



Cp. ip4K\eivTos, Lc. xii 38. 
For word and sense cp. 

Ac. viii. 38. 
Cp. Lc. xii 18. 

LCp. Ac. xviii 19, 21. 

Cp. Ac. xxiii. 16, xxv. 3. 

In N.T. only Lc. ix. 31, 32, 
2 Peter i 15. 

Cp. Ac. vii 59. 
Cp. drerd^cty, Ac. xxii. 24, 29. 
For this use cp. Ac. vii. 20. 
For sense cp. Lc. x. 20. 
Cp. 6dvw84r0cu, Lc. iii, Ac. i 
In N.T. only Ac. xiv. 15, 

Jas. V. 17. 
Cp. Ac. xiii 17. 
Cp. ffTapyapoOw, Lc. ii 7, 12. 
In N.T. only Lc. i 7, 26. 
„ „ in the sense 

Lc xii 57, Aa iv. 19, 

Coi iv. I. 
Not in N.T. nor in O.T., 

but Lc. has ^Xawepdrtrm, 

Ac xxvii. 3, ipiKawBptaTla, 

Ac. xxviii 3. 
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(d)€tydpiffrtwi8Uau>t 








Udt ToO $€00 Wisd. a i8 


Cp. Ac. vii 52. 


il Toptia, death 


tf 


iii.3 


Cp. TOpetJeroi, Lc. xviL 2. 


vapiL Stifi . . . rapd 








(U^/K^OCf 


if 


iv. I 


Cp. Lc ii 52. 


rp^ K(up^, *' for a 








season "of a sud- 








den growth 


» 


iv.4 


Cp. Lc viii 13. 


KoX ip dylois 6 K\rip<n 


»t 


V. 5 


Cp. Ac xxvi 18. 


wtpUpxtTW. l^odira 


» 


vi i6 


Cp. Ac adil II. 


hffi&nit KoX diKoioa^pif 


» 


iX3 


Cp.Lci75. 


TiffmktP irl 


>» 


xiL4 


Cp. Ac IX. 42, XI. 17, XVL 

13, xxU. 18. 




» 


xm.6 


Cp. Ac xvu. 27. 


Tpbt dmroXi^ 


» 


xvi28 


Cp. rpdt i<rv4pap, Lc xxiv. 29. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

PERICOPE ADULTERAE—TKE WOMAN TAKEN IN 
ADULTERY 

I. Exalted Character of Narrative 

The episode of the woman taken in adultery is so 
striking and suggestive that its apparent lack of 
authenticity passes almost unnoticed. There is 
good reason for this. It is safe to say that no 
known disciple of Jesus could have invented the 
stoiy. As Sir John Seeley said,^ " The conduct of 
Christ in it is left half explained, so that, as it 
stands, it does not satisfy the impulses which lead 
to the invention and reception of fictitious stories." 
Keim thought otherwise, and, regarding the story 
as • " very transparent clothing of an idea," attn- 
buted it to an unknown author " who imitated the 
forms, colours, surprises, and dramatic style of the 
fourth Gospel." With discreet reserve, however, 
he produced no literary proofs of this h5^thesis. 

The sublimity of the principal figure in the story, 
and his unique appeal to conscience may be seen 
by contrast with the creation of a modem poet. 
Mr. Hutton* thinks Tennyson has not shown 
himself a higher artist than m the important place 
which the conscience takes in his greater poems. 

> Ecc9 Homo, Preface, p. v. 

• Jesus of Nazara (Eng. Tr.). v. 16-19. 

• Literary Essays, p. 397. 
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Yet, in the words addressed by his perfect knight 
to the repentant Guinevere, there is more than a 
suspicion of Pharisaism. To the punishment of a 
remorseful conscience is added condenmation, and 
the king declares that he loathes whilst he loves 
his sinning wife. 

In the words of the agnostic Huxley,^ *' That 
touching epilogue, with its profound ethical sense, 
of the woman taken in adultery, if internal evidence 
were an infallible guide, might well be afl&rmed to 
be a typical example of the teachings of Jesus." 

WeUhausen • protests against the suggestion that 
intrinsic value can guarantee the age and authenticity 
of a saying of Jesus such as occurs in " the apocryphal 
pericope aduUerae," " If intrinsic value is to guar- 
antee age and authenticity, then one is reminded 
of the legendary archaeologists, who recognised the 
genuineness of an antique because it made them 
cry when they looked at it. The testimony of the 
Holy Spirit is advanced as a principle of criticism. 
What goes to the heart, what exalts, affects, and 
strongly moves us proves itself to be authentic 1 
Exegetic, Uterary and historical investigation is 
therefore sui)erfluous." 

Such criticism, however exaggerated, must be 
met. 

What follows confirms, on textual and historical 
^oimds, the impression which the story makes of 
Its own authenticity. 

The pericope aduUerae is important, amongst 
other reasons, because it is the longest passage in 
the New Testament affected by Textual Criticism. 

II. Pericope not Part of Fourth Gospel 

That the story is not the work of the fourth 
evangelist b one of the sure results of scientific 

» Lectures and Essays, p. 88. • Einleitung, 2te Aufl. S. 159. 
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study. The MSS. which omit the passage from 
John are not only more numerous but also much 
earUer than those which include it in that Gospel. 
The evidence of commentaries and version tells in 
the same direction. 

Tlie argument from silence is notoriously pre- 
carious, but in the case of Driven and TertuUian it 
has considerable weight in this instance. Origen 
in his conunentary cites and comments on every 
verse John viL 40-52, and then continues from viii. 
12 in the same manner. TertuUian, disputing an 
edict of the Roman bishop on the forgiveness of 
adultery, declares, " If thou canst show me by what 
authority of heavenly examples or precept thou 
openest a door for penitence alone— our controversy 
shall be disputed on that groimd." Tertullian, 
clearly, knew nothing of the pericope aduUerae as 
holy scripture. 

Internal evidence is not less conclusive than 
external. The style and vocabulary are not John's. 
His favourite words and expressions are absent, and 
the story breaks the thread of his narrative, which, 
without it, runs on quite smoothly. 

III. Theories of Origin 

To whom then should it be ascribed ? Must we 
be content with the dictum of Bousset ^ that it is a 
" piece of genuine but extra-canonical tradition," 
or shall we go further with Mr. Hammond* and 
declare it to be a " veracious, incorrupt record, yet 
not proceeding from the pen of the writer to whom 
it is ascribed ? 

Both views claim the support of eminent scholars. 
Whilst JiiUcher • calls it " the noblest of agrapha," 

1 Jjsus (Eng. Tr.), p. 142, note. 

> Textual Criticism t p. ii5« note a. 

' Introduction to the New Testament (Eng. Tr.), p. 393. 
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Blass^ finds a place for it in the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke. Mr. Nicholson* in his work on 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews argues that 
the passage *' substantially and perhaps even 
verbally" was originally part of that gospel, an 
opinion shared by Nestle and others. The chief 
authority for this is Eusebius* reporting a state- 
ment concerning Papias. It is necessary to 
examine this statement in some detail. 

*EiCT^€tT<u Bi Kcd aXXny iaropiav n€pi ywaxKos enl 
troXXals aiiaprUus SiapXrjueiirqs enl rov Kvpiov, rjv to 
KoB* *^paiovs evayy^f^v n€pUx€i> 

It is a passage that has been misread. Cassels ^ 
thus rendered it : " Eusebius informs us that Papias 
narrated from the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
a story reading a woman acciised before the Lord 
of many sins." Westcott • met this statement with 
an imequivocal denial : " It is not superfluous to 
observe that Eusebius does not say that Papias 
derived the narrative from the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, or that he used that Gospel at all. 
Indeed if Eusebius had known that Papias derived 
the narrative from this particular source, he would 
hardly have said ' a narrative which the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews contains.' " 

The force of this reasoning may have been felt, 
for in a later edition of Supernatural Religion 
the translation is corrected. The conclusion of Dr. 
Adeney • seems soimd and convincing. " We cannot 
be certain that Papias used the Hebrews' Gospel. 
All that Eusebius tells us, is that he gives a story 
that is contained in it. He may have obtained this 
story by tradition from the elders, whose informa- 

• Philology of the Gospels, p. i6o. 

• Pp. 52.58. 

• Hist, Eccles. iii. 39. 

• Supernatural Religion, p. 73, note i. 

• Canon of the New Testament, p. xxiii. 

• Hibbert Journal, iii. 146. 
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tion, he elsewhere informs us, he valued very 
highly. Still, there is some degree of probability 
that he used the book." 

If Dr. Drummond ^ is right in his interpretation 
of the language of Papias, then with all his love for 
oral tradition, Papias had no insurmountable pre- 
judice against the written word. There is there- 
fore " some degree of probability " in the suggestion 
imderlying the remarks of Westcott. The pericope 
aduUerae may have been known to Papias in 
another place than the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. 

Can he have been familiar with the passa£;e in 
some other imcanonical Gospel ? There is evidence 

Kinting that way. An Athos MS., according to 
•. Lake,* asserts that the story of Christ and the 
woman taken in adultery occiured in the Gospel 
of Thomas. This Gospel, as we now know it, 
professes to give an account of the childhood of 
Jesus, and bears upon itself the stamp of legendary 
invention. Irenaeus* instances the story of our 
Lord confounding the schoolmaster who sought to 
teach him his letters, as an illustration of what is 
contained in " an imspeakable number of apocry- 
phal and spurious writings " used by the Marco- 
sians. Eusebius* mentions the Gospel according 
to Thomas in his Ust of " absurd and impious 
books." But apparently the Gospel existed in more 
forms than one. From an earlier version, Hippo- 
lytus,^ a disciple of Irenaeus, quotes a remarkable 
passage, not found in the extant Gospel, which the 
Naasenes cherished as relating to the nature of the 
Kingdom of God within. " He who seeks me shall 
find me in children from seven years old ; for there 
will I, who am bidden in the fourteenth aeon, be 

* Authorship of Fourth Gospel, pp. 200 ff. 

« Studia Biblica, ii. 173. * Adv. Ha$r. i. 20. 

« Hist. Eccles. iii. 25. ** Phihsophumena, v. 7. 
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manifest." "The undoubted difference between 
this saying and the fabulous contents of the Gospel 
that has been preserved, would be explained if," as. 
Dr. Tasker suggests,^ " the Gospel quoted in Hippo- 
lytus were revised by an anti-gnostic editor, and 
abbreviated in accordance with Ws views." 

Plainly, the primitive Gospel was more mystical 
than the later version. It was also connected 
in some way with the " Sayings of Jesus," discovered 
at Oxyrhynchus in 1903, the introduction to which 
makes mention of Thomas. The conclusion of 
the first " Saying " is quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria from the Gcxspel according to the 
Hebrews, and some knowledge of it is shown in the 
" Acts of Thomas," which " may have been partly 
built upon the Gospel."* iTie second saying 
contains the remarkable words, koI 17 jSaacAcui rwv 
oipovwv evTos vficjv, " Kingdom of heaven," as in 
Matthew, is a synonjmi for Luke's " Kingdom of 
God." More important is the use of ivros, which 
is rare in the New Testament, occurring only 
twice. So unique and difficult is this word, that 
the discussion as to its meaning, says Dobschiitz,' 
"goes through the whole history of interpretation, 
and will probably never come to a final decision." 
The saying obviously comes from Luke, where 
alone is found this mystic idea of the Kingdom of 
God as an inward experience. *H jSoacActa rod 0€ov 
ivTos ifjuov iarw. So far as it ^oes, this evidence 
points to some definite relation between the 
" Sayings," the earliest edition of the Thomas 
Gospel, the Hebrews' Gospel, and the Gospel 
according to Luke. The Gospel according to 
Thomas may have derived its story from that 
according to the Hebrews. It is also possible that 

* Dictionary of the Bible, ext. vol. p. 432. 

' Grenlell and Hunt. New Sayings of Jesus, p. 31. 

' Eschaiology of the Gospel, p. 130. 
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it came, like the idea of God within man, from the 
canonical Gospel. 

Hamack argues that the Gospel according to 
Peter must have contained the story. Holding with 
other scholars that Justin Martyr used this Gospel, 
he dates it at the beginning of the second century. 
The references to Herod in the extant fragment of 
the Petrine Gospel betray indebtedness to Sie third 
gospel, though its chronology of the Passion and its 
attitude to the Jews are Johannine. The most that 
can be said is that if the Gospel according to Peter 
did contain the pericope aduUerae, it may well have 
been taken from Luke s gospel. 

Again, the oldest extant Apocrj^hal Gospel — 
The ProtevangeUum of James — ^in its present form 
a composite production, contains an allusion to the 
pericope adiMerae, The sixteenth chapter tells how 
Joseph and Mary drank the water of the ordeal, 
and remained tmhurt. It is foimded upon Numbers 
V. 24, ** He shall cause the woman to drink the 
water of bitterness." The ordeal was intended to 
prove whether adultery had been committed. Ka2 
€0avfiaa€y nds 6 Xaos ori ofiofyrla oiK iifnivq iv airots, 
Kol etnev 6 Upevs' ct Kvpios 6 Ocis oiK itfxxvipoHre 
ra afjLaprrjfiara ifiwv, oiSi iyat Kpivia {KaroKplvw) 

Origen refers to this Gospel, and, in the opinion 
of many scholars, Justin Martyr used it. In part, 
the Gospel is based on the Nativity narrative in 
Luke. This fact, taken together with the Lucan 
character of the phrases in the allusion to the 
pericope, raises the presumption that the author of 
ProtevangeUum Jacobi was acquainted with the 
story of the woman taken in adiutery in the Gospel 
according to Luke, once we have reason to believe 
that the third Gospel contained such a story. 

The fact that Papias makes no mention of Luke 
or Acts is generally regarded as indicating that he 
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was not acquainted with these writings. Lightf oot ^ 
notices some evidence that suggests flie use of them 
by Papias, namely his reference to " Satan cast 
down to the earth " (cp. Luke x. 18), and his accoimt 
of the death of Judas. Stress cannot, however, be 
laid upon these points. All we can say is that if 
on other groimds we find that the third Gospel 
contained the story of the woman taken in 
adultery, Papias may possibly have known Luke 
as well as the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

IV. Hebrews' Gospel— Age, AuTHENncrrv, 
Character 

If the pericope aduUerae is original to the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, and thence has passed 
into some MSS. of the Fourth Gospel, as Nestle 
and others suppose, our problem is solved, and we 
accept the authority of the passage whilst we deny 
its canonidty. As JiiUcher says,* "if Papias 
endowed the passage with the authority of a John, 
the motive which indiiced the unknown copyist 
(perhaps in the third century) to insert it into the 
rourth Gospel would not be far to seek." There 
is much virtue in that " if " 1 Recognition of a 
Johannine authority for the pericope aduUerae is 
not to be discovered in Papias or in any other 
writer earlier than the fourth century. 

That the Gospel according to the Hebrews is 
an ancient work need not be disputed. Hamack 
assigns it to the period 65-100, holding that it 
probably belongs to the beginning of this period 
and is earlier Qian both Matthew and Luke. Dr. 
Stanton' indicates its position in the primitive 
Chiux^h. " Never accoimted apocryphal as others 

* Contemporary Review, August 1867, p. 415. 

« Introduction to the New Testament (Eng. Tr.), p. 393- 

* The Gospels as Historical Documents, i. 216. 
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than the four were, amongst Hebrew Christians it 
was the one Gospel in common use." 

" Internal and external evidence," saj^ a recent 
writer,^ " point strongly to the view that the Gospel 
of the Hebrews is an independent parallel version 
of the events described in the Synoptics (especially in 
St. Matthew) and possibly formed one of the sources 
in the hands of Liike." 

Unf ortimately, only a few scattered fragments re- 
main to us, and of these some are obviously legendanr 
in character. Yet the Gospel which gives as words 
of our Lord, " Never be glad except when you look 
on your brother with charity," and puts among 
the greatest offenders " the man who saddened his 
brother's spirit," might well have contained the inter- 
view between Jesus and the woman taken in adultery. 

Whether the story appeared in the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews in the precise form in 
which it survives in John, is a question not easy to 
determine, notwithstandii]^ the aflfirmatives of many 
scholars.* The following points may be noticed : 

aXXqv suggests this was a second story, and 
therefore that a first was known to Eusebius. 

The word might possibly be understood with refer- 
ence to the marveUous tales Papias relates on the 
authority of the daughters of Philip, but this is not 
a natural interpretation of aXXqv Ioto^mv in its 
context. Hence the judgement of Routh and 
Tregelles that the pericope was not inserted in a 
codex of the New Testament in the time of Eusebius 
is not beyond question. 

froXXals : whereas in the Johannine accoimt one 
only is mentioned, namely adultery. 

In Codex Bezae the woman's offence is described 
generally as oiiaprLa instead of iMoix^ia, yet still in 
the singular. 

1 Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, vi. 348. 
« So Bacon, Fourth Gospel, p. 474, n. i. 
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8iapXrfi€Car)s : in early Greek the verb means 
" to slander " but Oxyr. Pap. vol. viii. gives a third- 
century instance of the word meaning simply " to 
accuse." TTiis is how Rufinus in Ms translation 
of Eusebius imderstood the word " aliam historiam 
de muliere adultera quae accusata est a ludaeis 
apud Dominum." 

SiapXrideiaris suggests that the charge was not 
substantiated. 

In the passage before us, there was no doubt of 
her guilt. She was taken in adro^/>a>. 

The form of the story of the adulteress as it 
appears in the oldest Armenian MS. which con- 
tains it, suggests indebtedness to the Hebrews' 
Gospel, and ^ows that a version other than that 
preserved in John was current in the Christian 
Church. The opening words are suflBicient to prove 
this point. " A certain woman was taken in sins, 
against whom all bare witness, that she was 
deserving of death." The plural " sins," and the 
idea of evidence harmonize with the narrative as 
Papias apparently read it in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, and not with that which we read 
in the Canonical Gospel. 

Again, " we must discriminate," as Dr. Adeney ^ 
bids us, " between two questions that are not at all 
conterminous, the question of antiquity and the 
question of authority. It would be quite possible 
to allow CTeater antiquity for the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews and to judge it less reliable than the 
Gospels which came later. Luke in his preface 
treats his predecessors with scant courtesy." 

V. Did Luke use Hebrews' Gospel ? 

The last sentence gives rise to an interesting 
train of thought. It is in Luke's gospel that Blass 

* Hibbert Journal, iii. 147. 
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would rest the pericope aduUerae. From that 
Gospel, it may have passed mto the Gospel of 
Thomas. It is in Luke that the Ferrar group of 
MSS. actually ^ves the passage. And the entire 
narrative is indisputably Lucan in vocabulary and 
in spirit. Can it be that the author of the uospd 
according to the Hebrews was one of the " many " ^ 
whose apparent lack of certitude led " the beloved 
physician " to take up his pen ? Professor Bacon • 
certainly suggests that an important " Semitism " 
which Luke alone of New Testament writers makes 
use of, was taken over from the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, and Dr. Moulton • recognises that 
the secondary character of extant fragments " does 
not prevent our positing an earUer and purer form 
as one of Luke's sources." 

Professor Lake,* on the other hand, reduces the 
" narratives drawn up by the many " to collections 
of Sayings similar to those discovered by Drs. 
Grenfdl and Hunt. But the \iyoi in which the 
first groups of Christians were " instructed " had 
for their object the demonstration of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, and this was effected, as Dr. Scott • 
has shown, bv proofs drawn mainly from the 
Resurrection, from Old Testament Prophecy, and 
from Miracles. In other words, Luke • " evidently 
has in view compositions which aimed at giving a 
general accoimt of the Gospel history, as his own 
did, though they were less full, and he regarded 
them as in some points less accurate than his own." 
If then, Luke had the Hebrews' Gospel before him 
as he wrote, in his report of the pencope aduUerae, 
he was consciously endeavouring to arrive at 

» Luke i. I. 

« Expositor, April 1905, p. 174, n. 

* Grammar of New Testament Greek, i. 17. 

* Hibbert Journal, iii. 338. 

* Apologetic of the New Testament, pp. 42-6. 

* Stanton, Gospels as Historical Documents, ii. 134. 
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certainty. He therefore took occasion, as he did 
with the text of Mark and of the Logia, to smooth 
the roughness, and improve the language. The 
noXXals and Sto^At^dcunT^ of the Papias document 
may mark a degree of exaggeration in the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, the one heightening the 
offence of the woman, and the other, the perfidy of 
the scribes and Pharisees. Luke, characteristically 
enough, removes both, and tells the story in good 
Greek, as the language of the New Testament 
goes. 

VI. LucAN Language in Pericopr 

The extraordinary verbal resemblances between 
Luke's Gospel and the pericope adtdterae cannot 
escape the slightest examination. 

When we consider the " words characteristic of 
Luke " found in the pericope, the result is astonishing. 
These words *' occur at least four times in Luke, and 
either {a) are not foimd at all in Matthew or Mark, or 
(h) are foimd in Luke at least twice as often as in 
Matthew and Mark together." ^ Of such words, there 
are eleven in the twelve verses under consideration.* 
In addition, there is one word in the pericope foimd 
in Luke more often, though not twice as often, as 
in Matthew and Mark together, but in Luke and 
Acts four times as often as in Matthew and Mark 
together.' Another word, found in the " we " sections 
of Acts, and used predominantly, although not 
exclusively, in the rest of Acts and Luke, is used 
also in this story.* In all, six words of the pericope 
are found in the "we" sections of Acts." The 
importance of the last phenomenon is increased by 
the fact that the "we sections are more closely 

^ Horas SynopticaSt p. 13. 
> Excursus I. p. 282. * Ibid. p. 282. 

« Ibid. p. 282. » Ibid. p. 283. 
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allied to Luke's Gospel, as Hamack has shown,^ 
than are the remaining parts of Acts. 

Jlp€GBvr€pos and mp^vofiai are used in a way 
that is Lucan. 

Even this does not exhaust the points of likeness. 
*' *Ev yLioia " is an expression of which, Dr. Plummer 
sa5rs,* " Luke is fond, and elsewhere it is rare, 
except in Revelation." It occurs twice in the course 
of this short narrative, and with a sig^iificance that 
seems distinctly Lucan.* Again, certain linguistic 
tendencies which Hamack has observed to be pro- 
minent in Luke's treatment of " Q " are illustrated 
in the pericope aduUerae,^ Then there are the words 
StSooricaAo? and laSpiog, by no means peculiar to 
Luke, though conunonly employed by him in a 
context and with a force which are characteristic of 
their use in this section.* Finally, the language 
of the passage as a whole is predominantly Lucan. 
Two words, avatdmrew and opdpov, are foimd else- 
where in the New Testament only in Luke and 
Acts, the former occurring twice in Luke, and the 
latter once in Luke and once in Acts. Moreover, 
tte first named is a technical term used by medical 
writers, and is employed in the medical sense by 
Luke the Physician in the story of the woman with 
the spirit of infirmity.* To conclude this examina- 
tion, it may be said that even the SmaJ^ Xeyofieva, 
four in number in the pericope aduUerae, have a 
distinct affinity to terms used by Luke rather than 
to those of any other Evangelist.'' 

Against all this Mr. Buckley only adduces as 
non-Lucan the historic present (ayovuw) and the 
word troXw, The latter, conunon in Matthew and 

» Luke the Physician (Eng. Tr.), p. 83. 

• Excursus II. pp. 283 ff. 

• Commentary on Luke, pp. 218 ff. 

« Excursus III. pp. 288 fl. » Ibid. pp. 288 ff. 

• Luke xiii. 11. See Excursus III. p. 291. "* Excursus III. p. 290. 
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Mark, is found only eight times in Luke and Acts, 
and is omitted from Marcan passages by the third 
evangeUst ; the former, though by no means dis- 
tinctive of Luke, occurs eleven times in the gospel 
and thirteen times in the history. Though he 
believes the pericope aduUerae to have belonged to 
a Lucan source rather than to have formed part 
of the third gospel, Mr. Buckley ^ admits that " if it 
occurred in a laiger number of MSS., or in any of 
the oldest uncials after Luke xxi. it would be easy 
to beUeve that that was its original hcone." 

VII. Lucan Ideas in Pericope 

When we turn from the frame and vehicle of 
ideas to the ideas themselves, we find in the Lucan 
writings parallels to the pericope aduUerae. That 
Luke haa a special interest in the poor and sinful 
is a commonplace of New Testament criticism. It 
is admirably expressed by Jiilicher,* " One almost 
has the impression that the boundless charity 
towanis sinners shown by this Gospel was to tie 
compensated for by the equally exalted character of 
the demands made on the disciples." Of " boundless 
charity towards sinners" what better illustration 
can tie conceived than Christ's treatment of the 
woman taken in adultery ? Numerous writers have 
emphasised another characteristic of Luke, namely 
his sympathetic interest in women, their ways and 
worlK. Schmiedel writes : * '* The important part 
played by ' devout women ' in Acts prepares the 
reader for finding prominence assigned to them 
here. Luke alone gives us the songs of Mary and 
EUzabeth, and the testimony of Anna. The 
mother oif the Lord (not Joseph) ponders in her 

1 IniroducHon to the Synoptic Problem, pp. 208-9. 

• Introduction to the New Testament (Eng. Tr.), p. 335. 

» Encyclopaedia Bihlica, vol. ii. col. 1792. 
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heart the words of her Son, and her sufiferings 
are made the subject of prophecy. Luke alone 
mentions the domestic anxieties of Martha and the 
devoted faith of her sister, the cure of the afficted 
' daughter of Abraham,' the woman who invoked a 
blessing upon the womb that bare Jesus, the story 
of her who ' loved much,' and the parable of the 
woman rejoicing over the lost piece of silver. Lot's 
wife is mentioned by him alone ; nor do we find in 
any other Gospel the utterance of Jesus to the 
' daughters of Jerusalem.' Mark and Matthew 
concur with Luke in pronouncing a blessing on the 
man who gives up father or mother or lands or 
houses for Christ s sake ; but Luke alone adds 
' wife.' " Hamack, . therefore,^ though with great 
hesitation, includes the pericope aduUerae amongst 
those passages which show the prominent place of 
women in the third Gospel. 

There is a further consideration. In this con- 
nection stress must be laid on the words " avny w 
yvvfj KarccAiprot in* odroifHLfH^," * The absence 01 
the other culprit, whether by the connivance of the 
Scribes and Pharisees or not, must have impressed 
the Evangelist even as it strongly moved Christ 
when called upon to condemn one probably more 
sinned against than sinning. 

Luke seems also to have had almost an antipathy 
to legal procedure, and noted, as no other Synop- 
tist, Christ's disinclination to act as judge. In the 
Gospel narrative, he alone relates the parable of 
the Unrighteous Judge, who " feared not God, and 
regarded not man." • In the Acts of the Apostles, 
the conduct of Gallio in declining to judge Paul is 
impUcitly commended. Furthermore, the refusal 
of Jesus to act as judge is recorded only by Luke. 
" Man," said our Lord to one who sought his verdict 

» Luke the Physician (Eng. Tr.]. p. 155. 
■ John viii. 4. • iLuke xviii. 2. 
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in the matter of a disputed inheritance, " Man, who 
made me judge or divider over you ? " ^ The 
Saying of Jesus in Matthew, " Judge not that ye be 
not judged " is strengthened by Luke's addition, 
" And condemn not and ye shall not be condemned."* 
In the Parable of the Pounds, peculiar to the third 
Evangelist, the lord convicts the wicked servant, 
not according to any code of law, but from his own 
confession, " Out of thine own mouth will I judge 
thee,"* Similarly, in the Lucan story of Christ's 
anointing by the sinful woman, Jesus sets aside the 
question of her character, relates the Parable of the 
two Debtors, and commends the judgement of 
Simon the Pharisee, which conscience compels him 
to express, *' Thou hast rightly judged." * 

Last but not least, Luke is our authority for 
Christ's assertion of the competence of conscience 
to adjudicate in Utigious questions. " Why, even 
of yourselves, judge ye not what is right ? " * The 
phrase used here, ^/au/cu to SUtuov, used to be 
regarded as imique. Bemhard Weiss explains it to 
mean deciding about that which God demands from 
us. It is made clearer, however, by a prayer for 
vengeance addressed to Demeter wluch was found 
inscribed on a tablet of lead at Amorgus. There 
the goddess is implored to give right judgement. 
So Jesus advises those who would go to law with 
one another not to wait for the judge to speak but 
to become reconciled beforehand and thus put an 
end to the dispute by pronouncing " just judgement " 
themselves.* In a way, therefore, which Luke has 
made familiar to us, our Lord appeals to conscience 
in the case of the adulteress, and declines the ofiSce 
of judge. " He that is without sin among you, let 
him first cast a stone at her." " Neither do I 

» Luke xii. 14. ■ Ibid, vi. 37. • Ibid. xix. 22. 

* Ibid. vii. 43. • Ibid. xii. 57. 

• Deissmann, Light from the Ancient Ea$t (Eng. Tr.), p. 118. 
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condemn thee, go thy way, from henceforth sin no 
more." 

Dr. Bacon,^ then, states what is now fully proved 
when he says of ihe pericope aduUerae, It is of 
the very bone and flesh of Luke's unique material." 

VIII. Pericope as Part of Luke's Peculiar 
Matter 

Accq)ting the prevailing theory of the relations 
of the Synoptic Gospels, namely, the dependence of 
Matthew and Luke upon Mark and " Q," there 
remain in the first and third Gk>spels, large sections, 
amounting to almost a quarter of the whole con- 
tents, which cannot be derived from these sources. 
In the materials thus collected hy Luke, it is 
reasonable to suppose that his special interest would 
be most manifest. Such a supposition is more 
than justified. The parables of the Prodigal, the 
Pharisee and the Publican, and the Good Samaritan 
form part of the evangelical records peculiar to 
Luke. Even in his more minute additions, he is 
frequently faithful to this subjective interest. If 
the forgiving pity of our Lord extended towards 
the fallen woman was reported by Luke, the story 
will find a place, naturally ana easily, amongst 
those passages of immistakable authenticity, but of 
somewhat limited textual authority. 

IX. Date of Incident: its Place in 
Discussions of Passion Week 

The incident seems attached by two or three links 
to the week of the Passion. It is of a piece with 
the discussions about the tribute-money, and the 
discussion with the Sadducees on marriage and the 
resurrection. There is the same attempt made to 

^ Introduction to the New Testament, p. io6. 

T 
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elicit from our Lord some opinion hostile to law, 
practice, or belief, and the interrogation is couched 
m similar terms. The failure of the polite inquisi- 
tors to achieve their object is the same in all three 
cases, and the repUes of Jesus are imbued with the 
same spirit. The questions submitted are scarcely 
considered, the discussion is lifted upon a higher 
plane, and a searching query indirectly addreised 
to the questioners. K the interview between Christ 
and the adulteress be admitted at the time thus 
suggested, it closes the series of attempts made by 
the Jewish authorities to catch Jesus in his talk. 

'Die next scene introduces us at once to the 
betrayal by Judas. The Master had proved himself 
more than a match for his opponents even in the 
most deUcate and difficult situation of all. A 
poUtical question of taxation, and a speculative ques- 
tion of religion had failed of their purpose. A 
moral problem, gross and palpable, was then rudely 
thrust upon Christ's attention in the person of a 
woman taken in a shameful act. The first question 
was largely theoretical, the second entirely so, the 
third was a practical inquiry as to the punishment of 
a particular offender. Christ's opinion on tribute, 
and on the married state hereafter involved only 
himself. His answer to the last question addressed 
to him affected another person — a sinner and a 
woman. In many ways, the pericope aduUerae 
marks a fitting dimax to what precedes, and a 
preparation for what follows. 

Bemhard Weiss ^ finds in the source peculiar to 
Luke (L) an accoimt of Christ's discussion with his 
enemies about the tribute money. It would not 
be difficult to suppose that the pericope aduUerae, 
if it properly follows Luke xxi. 38, came originally 
from such a source. 

^ Die QuelUn dsr synoptischen Vberlieferung, S. 147 ff. 
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X. No Evidence for Capital Punishment 
OF Adultery 

There is one difiaculty. No evidence exists for 
the infliction of capital punishment in a case of 
adultery. Lightfoot says,* " I do not remember that 
I have anywhere, in the Jewish Pandect, met with 
an example of a wife pmiished for adiiltery with 
death." Since stoning is specifically mentioned, it 
has been generally assumed that the woman in 
the story was betrothed ; unfaithfulness on the part 
of a betrothed woman being Uable, according to 
Deuteronomy xxii. 24, to death-punishment by 
stoning. Apparently, the law was more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. 

The plot, therefore, consisted in putting Jesus on 
the horns of a dilemma, compelling him to declare 
for the revival of a law already obsolete, or give his 
sanction to the seeming infraction of the law, 
which divorce involved. The former alternative 
would be abhorrent to Christ, and hardly less to 
the magnanimous author of the third gospel. The 
latter alternative was one which Liike regarded 
with as little favour. The Marcan narrative 
dealing with the Mosaic law of Divorce, and our 
Lord's abrogation of that law, is omitted by Luke, 
possibly, as Sir John Hawkins suggests,* in order 
to " limit the amount of anti-Pharisaic controversy 
which he preserves." In the verse concerning 
divorce, which in the main he owes to " Q," Luke 
simply says, " Every man that putteth away his 
wife and marrieth another, committeth adiitery ; 
and he that marrieth one that is put away from a 
husband, committeth adultery" (xvi. 18). 

Probably the words koI yofuov eripaif come from 

^ Horae Heh. et Talmud ad Mi. xix. 8. 
• Studies in the SynopHc Problem, p. 70. 
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Mark. In any case, Luke does not admit adultery 
as a sufficient ground for divorce. Matthew, on 
the contrary, interpolates the significant words 
firj errl iropveiq, into the Marcan account, and the 
phrase naoetcros Xiyov nopveias into the passage 
due to " Q." In other words, the first evangelist 
twice represents Jesus as sanctioning divorce for 
adultery. If Luke is the author of the pericope 
adidterae, his statement of Christ's attitude towards 
divorce is consistent with that reported elsewhere 
in his Gospel, and conflicts with the less primitive 
conception of our Lord's teaching in Matthew's 
Gospel.* 

The first evangeKst, indeed, apparently acquiesced 
in the Jewish teaching on the subject. Amongst 
the Jews at this period " the punishment for adul- 
tery was the divorce of the woman, who lost all her 
rights imder the marriage settlement ; the man was 
scourged."* 

XI. Date and Scenery fit Luke xxi. 

To return to the dating of the incident in the 
career of Christ ; from Luke xxi. we learn that Jesus 
taught every day in the Temple and spent every 
night on the Mount of Olives. This exactly fits his 
practice as we observe it suggested in the pericope 
adidterae. And the language fits ahnost precisely, 
the TToAtv of John viii. 2 naturally referrmg back 
to Luke xxi. 38. (Excursus IV. pp. 297 ff.) 

It is a mere coincidence due to common scenery 
that the Ferrar group of MSS. contains the pericope 
at this point of the Lucan narrative ? The answer 
depends partly upon the character of those wit- 
nesses to the text, and partly upon more general 
considerations of the circumstances under which 

* See p. 120 above. 
* Encyclopaedia ofKeligion and Ethics, i. 130. 
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the Gospels were written. The Ferrar group com- 
prises the mmuscules 13, 69, 124, and 346. With 
these 556 agrees m the position of the pericope and 
genersdly in its text.^ The first four have been 
shown to be descended from a OHnmon ancestor, 
an uncial of good character. 

Huck includes in the Ferrar group the first four 
minuscules, together with 543, 788, 826-828, all of 
which add John vii. 53-viii. 11 after Luke xxi. 38. 

According to Von Soden,* ten MSS. present the 
same type of text as the Ferrar group, and three 
others m a less perfect degree. 

The text contains many readings of the " S " 
type. In other words, there is a strain of " Western " 
influence in the stock. * 

The Abb6 Martin and Dr. Rendel Harris argue 
for a Calabro-Sidlian origin. Von Soden includes 
the Ferrar group amongst the independent authori- 
ties for the earlier form of his " I " text, to which 
he attaches great importance, and which roughly 
corresponds with Hort's " Western " text. 

The pericope aduUerae belongs likewise to the 
" Western " type, and is found, as part of John's 
Gospel, in many MSS. of the " S " text, notably in 
the Codex Bezae. 

XII. Blass' Theory of Pericope 

Blass • has gathered up this evidence with other 
curious facts in his theory of the two editions of 
the Lucan writings.' According to this theory, the 
pericope adidterae must give up all claim to a place 
m the Eastern form of Luke, and content itself with 
the Roman edition; the section was deUberately 

1 Scrivener, IntroducHon to Criticism of the N$w Testament, 
i. 255. 

> Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, Pt I. sect. 2. 
* Philology of the Gospels, p. 160. 
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omitted from the Eastern edition as being likely to 
offend the Jews. This is an ingenious h3rpothesis, 
and prima facie wities certain knots. How did the 
pericope pass from Luke to John ? The answer is 
at once forthcoming : the Church of Rome early in 
the second century purged its records of this 
passage in order to promote uniformity. The story 
then siurvived as an appendix to Luke or to the 
Gospels in general. " Some authoritative person/' ^ 
not satisfied with this arrangement, found a place 
for it in John, where it seemed suitably placed as 
leading up to the sa3dng, " Ye judge after the 
flesh, I judge no man " (John viii. 15). 

But the Lucan authorship of this fragment does 
not stand or fall with the theory of the two editions 
of the works of Luke. The theory of Blass does 
not account for phenomena in the " 8 " text outside 
Luke's Gk>spel and the Acts of the Apostles. It 
does not provide what is required, namely, " some 
uniform cause applicable to the whole range of 
phenomena presented by the ' S ' text, with some 
special addition to account for their special 
prominence in the two books of Luke." What, 
then, can have produced the results for which this 
theory attempts to account ? 

The answer may be found in the words of Dr. 
Headlam.* " During the first seventy years of their 
existence the books of the New Testament were 
hardly treated as canonical. The text was not fixed, 
and the ordinary licence of paraphrases, of inter- 
polations, of additions, of glosses were allowed." 

XIII. Scribal Handling of N.T. Text 

The " Western " text, " current at the earUest 
date to which our knowledge extends in nearly all 

^ Philology of the Gospels, p. 162. 
* Dictionary of the Btble, i. 26. 
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parts of the world to which the Gospeb had been 
carried," was, as Dr. Kenyon says,^ " freely 
handled by scribes and teachers in the early days 
of Christianity." Luke and Acts might be most 
exposed to free treatment because they circulated 
most among the Gentile converts to the faith. Dr. 
Moflfatt,* in addition to the parallels of the vary- 
ing editions of Piers Plowman noticed by Blass, 
alludes to the Religio Medici, which was by tran- 
scription successivdy corrupted, imtil it arrived 
at the press in a most depraved copy in 1642. " A 
year later. Sir Thomas Browne issued his authorised 
edition in order to supersede this previously printed 
form, which, with its alterations, omissions, and 
additions, gave but the broken and imperfect shape 
of his original writing." 

The pericope aduUerae may have been omitted, 
not by Luke, but by scribes in the East, who 
desired to respect Jewish prejudices. The. passage 
then found its way to the end of the Gospel and 
thence was transferred to John's Gospel. If it was 
again inserted in Luke's Gk>spel, as some think, 
the scribe responsible for this act showed more in- 
sight into its real character than the " authoritative 
person" who credited John with its authoi^hip. 
We can hardly agree wiUi Augustine that the story 
was removed from certain MSS. by men who feared 
Peccandi immunitatem dart mulicribus suis, other- 
wise we should expect to find in the Gospels a 
vigorous campaign against thieves, harlots, and 
sinners. 

Nor can we accept the suggestion* that the 
pericope aduUerae formed part of a lost gospel — ^a 

Erimary source of Luke — and that it was omitted 
y the third evangelist because of a certain similarity 

* Textual Criticism of the New Testament, pp. 303-4. 

* Historical New Testament, pp. 6xx ft, 

* Buckley, Introduction to the Synoptic Problem, p. axx. 
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to the story of the woman who was a sinner. The 
resemblances between the two stories are altogether 
too slight to sustain such a conclusion. 

" Free handling by the scribes " — a compre- 
hensive expression— determined not only its varying 
position in the Gospels, but also the variations in the 
text of the passage, which are more in number than 
in any portion of ihe New Testament. The settle- 
ment of the iwedse text of the verses under 
discussion is part of a larger problem. In the 
Excursus IV.^ a reomstruction of the narrative as a 
whole is attempted. For the present investigation 
Nestle's text has been adopted. If, however, the 
text of Codex Bezae be taken instead, the vocabulary 
is more decidedly Lucan.^ 

XIV. Silence of Marcion 

There is one important witness, preserving a 
" Western " text, who cannot be claimed for the 
Lucan authorship. Marcion did not include the 
story of the wcmian taken in adultery in his edition 
of the Gospel. Many of his omissions, but not all, 
are explained by his dogmatic views. The reason 
for the (Hnission of the pericope can no more be 
understood than the reason for the Uke treatment 
of the Parable of the Prodigal. 

In the last edition of Supernatural Religion, 
Mr. Cassdls was compelled to admit that his earUer 
h3rpothesis of the third gospel as an elaboration of 
Mardon's gospel was untenable and that " the 

e)rticms of our third Synoptic excluded from 
ardours gospel were really written by the same 
pen which composed the mass of the work." • 

Dr. Sanday*s discussion of style proves that the 
parts excised by Mardon are undoubtedly Luke's.* 

» pp. 292 ff. * P. 291. » 1902 ed., p. 361. 

* Gospels in the Second Ceniwry, p. 229. 
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" The verified pecuKarities of St. Luke's style are 
found in the portions omitted by Mardon in a 
proportion of more than one to each verse." The 
same may be said of the pericope aduUerae. 

Of all the theories advanced for the origin of the 
verses, John vii. 53-viii. 11, none seems to satisfy so 
completely the demands of the passage itself as that 
of Lucan authorship. 

XV. Hort's Verdict corrected 

Hort's judgement, based upon external evidence 
and biassed by his general attitude towards the 
" Western " text, is seen to be much too sweeping. 
" It has no right to a place in the text of the foiur 
gospels." * 

XVI. External and Internal Evidence for 
LucAN Authorship of Pericope 

External evidence, it must be admitted, does not 
suffice to establish the authorship of Luke, but it 
is by no means decisively hostile. A group of im- 
portant minuscules still preserves the story in its 
original home, whether this is due to the fine insight 
of some interpolating scribe, or to the soundness 
of the stock from which the MSS. spring. The 
narrative, in a slightly variant form, was part of 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. In its 
corrupt form, it was known to Luke, whose own 
version was due to the motive exhibited in his 
proem. In Luke, the pericope aduUerae was prob- 
ably known to the authors of Ptotevangelium 
Jacobi, and the Gospel according to Peter, and 
possibly passed from the third Gospel into the 
first edition of the Thomas Gospel. The state of 
the text in the second century and its free handling 

^ Introduciion, p. 300. 
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by scribes are responsible for the varying positions 
of the section in the Gospels of Luke and John. 
Such considerations, when taken in conjunction 
with the overwhebning internal evidence, provide 
reasonable grounds for the conclusion that the 
pericope aduUerae is the work of the third Evan- 
gelist, and properly forms part of his Gospel. 



EXCURSUS I 




I. Words characteristic of Luke found 


[in the pericope 


adtdieruB i ^ 






Mt. Mk. Lk. 


Acts. 


John. Pericope, 


(i) irapaywofuu 318 


20 


I I 


(2) Xa6s . . 14 2 36 


48 


2 I 


(3) nds 6 Xa69 .1 — 10 


6 


— I 


(4) am Tov vw — — 5 


I 


— I 


(5) ipaniixo . 4 3 15 


7 


27 I 


(6) €&r€v S^ . — — 59 


15 


I I 


(7) ci? . . _ I 19 


29 


16 I 


(8) ^cowithinfin. 1—5 


6 


2 I 


(9) dp^dfievoi d7r6 I — 3 


3 


— I 


(10) ad oSv . . — — 2 


I 


— I 


(11) opOpov . . — — I 


I 


— I 



2. Words found in Luke more often than in Matthew 
and Mark together, though not twice as often, but found 
in Luke and Acts together four times as often as in 
Matthew and Mark together : * 

Mt. Mk. Lk. Acts. John. Pericope, 
dyo} . 4 3 13 26 12 I 

3. Words found in the " we " sections of Acts and 
also used predominantly though not exclusively in the 
rest of Acts or Luke : • 

1 Hawkins. Horae SynopHcae, pp. 16 ff. ■ Ibid, p. 21. 

» Ibid, p. 152. 
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We sections. Rest of Acts. Rest of N.T. 
hriiUvia .4 2 9^ 

4. Words found in the " we " sections of Acts and 
in the pericope aduUerae : nop€i5ofiaA, KoBilo}, ciriftA/oi, 
aycu, napaytvofuu, ws. 

5. Words found twice as often in Luke and Acts 
together as in Matthew and Mark together : 



Mt. 


BCk. Lk. 


Acts. 


John. 


iTopetiofiaLi . 29 


— 50 


48 


13 


€KaaTOS . 4 


I 5 


II 


3 


otcos . • 9 


12 31 


25 


4 


fcaraAoft^Sdu^ai — 


I — 


3 


2 


VOfAOS • • 8 


— 9 


19 


14 


KaTqyopita • 2 


3 3 


9 


2 


6. Ylp€a^vT€pos. " 


In its original 


sense. 


this w( 



found in the New Testament only in the pericope and in 
Luke XXV., elsewhere in the New Testament it alwa}^ 
has a technical sense, i.e. elders of the Jewish or Christian 
Church." « 

7. IIo/Dcuo/iat is used in dismissing those healed, or 
who have asked a question, Luke vii 50, viii. 48, x. 37, 
xvii. 14, cp. pericope, John viii. 4. 

EXCURSUS II 

*Ev lUaw occurs in Luke seven times, and in Acts five 
times ; two of these in Luke, however, are missing in 
Codex Bezae, which in their stead reads lUaov ; and, on 
the other hand, the same MS. in the same Gospel reads 
€v fjJa<p once when the a and j3 texts read ct? t6 fjJaov. 
It will be shown that D probably preserves the Lucan 
usage in every case. Dr. Abbott illustrates John's use 



1 Only in PanUne Epistles. For relation of Luke and Pan), 

*rae SynopHcae, pp. 155-6. 

* Buckley, Introduction to ih$ Synoptic ProbUm, p. 209. 
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of €t9 TO lUaov, compared with Luke's iv fjJa<(> to show 
how easily the two constructions might be interchanged 
according as the notion of coming into an assembly was 
prominent or latent.^ The following is a Ust of Lucan 
passages in which these phrases are foimd : 

a) KoBcj^/uvof ^ fUffip Lk. it. 46 (t) rc/Ma^dvrwi^ Si 

b) ^yjfiuf ffit rd lUaw ,, iv. 35 wvp h fU^t^ Lk. xxii. 55 

c) ica^ireu' dt tA fjd<r» „ v. 19 (1) l<rnf 4w iiAvtf „ xxiv. 36 
(a) cryfik €l% rh ii4ir» ,, vi. 8 (A) dro^rdt ^r /A^tf-^i Ac. i. 15 

D h lUfftfi (/) Hrohi€tp iv lUfftp „ ii. 22 

(e) ^TCffffi' A* ftdfftfi „ viii. 7 (m) eHiaarrtt ip /Uv^ „ iv. 7 

D /i^tf'oi' (n) iffTiOTot ip fUo'tfi 

(/) droffWXXbi A' fUffifi a^up [D] „ vi. 15 

D fUffOP „ X. 3 (0) <rTa^€ij A^ ;4^<rv „ xvii. 22 

(g) ol ^ /Ufftf adrrjt „ xxi. 21 (p) araeels ip fUff^ », xxvii. 21 

(X) ^y«b d^ ip iUc(^ J, xxii. 27 

But SaTqaev ^ /i€a<^ Mark ix. 36, Matt, xviii. 2, becomes 
iarqacv imp* iamr^ Luke ix. 47. 

Luke's partiality for this phrase is evident from the 
following facts. Passages a, h, j are in sections peculiar 
to his Gospel, g is introduced by Luke into a Marcan 
narrative, and is in a " we " section. 

It will be seen that the verb tarq/u in some form occurs 
in conjuncticm with iv fUa(fi once in Luke (xxiv. 36), 
or if we follow D twice (vi. 8) ; in Acts it is found three 
times, or including vi. 15 (D) four times. With oliier 
verbs, the phrase occurs six times in Luke (in D four 
times) and twice in Acts. The changes which are 
affected byD tend to show that " the two constructions 
are not in this MS. easily interchanged." In Luke vL 8, 
the case of the man with the withered hand healed on 
the Sabbath, arrjdi €& to fUaoy becomes on^t ep fi4a€p ; 
the notion of coming into an assembly is latent, for " tiie 
man was there." In Luke viii. 7, exrcacv iu iUq<^ becomes 
iiT€a€if fUcrov, the accusative without preposition being 
used as equivalent to the whole phrase els ro fiiarov, in 
this case the notion of " coming into " is prominent, the 
seeds cast by the sower were not " amidst the thorns " 



^ Johatmifu Grammar, p. 271 1. 
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until they fell from his hand. Similarly in Luke x. 3» 
anoor^Xu} iv fidat^ is in D dirooreAActi fUaov, since the 
disciples were not in the midst of wolves, until they were 
sent forth. A scrutiny of passages a, b, c, g, h, i, k, I, 
betrays the fact that the difference between els r6 yuiaov 
and €¥ fjL^ofp is somewhat strictly maintained. So far as 
it goes, this evidence as confinning the correctness of 
the Greek written by the third Evangelist tends to 
strengthen the case for the " Western " text. 

*& /Ei^o^ in the pericope aiuUerae occurs twice, 
oT^ooKTCff iv fi4a<p, iv fUatp iar&aa. In the latter case, 
the reading of the Textus Receptus is preferred, despite 
inferior attestation, on grounds of intrinsic and transcrip- 
tional probability.^ In both instances, the words 
suggest that the wcmian was " on trial " ; in the first 
passage she is fdaced in the dock, and in the second, 
awaits the sentence of her judge. This connotation of 
the phrase is paralleled by examples in Luke and Acts. 
In Luke vi. 8 (D), our Lord said to the man that had his 
hand withered, " Kise up and stand forth in the midst," 
arfjOi iv fi4a<p. It was a trial case. " The Pharisees 
watched Jesus, whether he would heal on the Sabbath 
day. But he knew their thoughts." The man who stood 
forth was not only the recipient of the grace of Christ, 
he was also the representative, so to speak, of the Phari- 
sees; the means by which Jesus demonstrated his 
conviction of their thoughts. When Jesus stood in the 
midst of his disciples, €arq iv fi4a<p, Luke xxiv. 36, it was 
that he might himself be put upon trial, and so prove 
his bodily presence. " See, my hands and my feet, that 
it is I myself; handle me and see." Luke converts 
the iv lUm^ of Hark ix. 36 (so Matt, xviii. 2) into trap* 
iavTip, because the Uttk child whom he took and set by 
his side was in no sense " on trial," but rather displayed 
as an example of humility to the wrangling disciples. 
When we turn to Acts, the special sense of tbn^/u^/Wo^ 
becomes even more patent. Peter and John were 

1 See ExcarsQS IV. pp. 308 £f. 
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brought before the Sanhedrin, Acts iv. 7, and "when 
they had set them m the midst " {anjaavres iv fJ^icrff), 
they mquire, " by what power, or m what name, Iwive ye 
done this." The men were on triaL 

In Codex Bezae vi. 15 we are told that the members 
of the comidl saw the face of Stephen as it had been the 
face of an angel iar&rog hf fi€a<^ auriov. Stephen was 
being tried by the S3medrion on a charge of blasfdiemy. 

So Paul, Acts xvii 22, when he stood in the midst of 
the Areopagus and addressed the men of Athens, was 
making Us defence. It may be, as Sir William Ramsay 
urges,^ that it is erroneous to suppose " Paul was sub- 
jected to a trial before the Council in any legal sense." 
But a l^al trial is not the precise suggestion of the 
phrase. As Sir William Ramsay himself says of Paul,* 
" He stood in the middle {aradels iv fUat^) of the council, 
a great and noble but not a friendly assembly, as in 
iv. 7, Peter stood in the midst of the Sanhedrin." Paul 
is before the Areopagus in order that he " may give an 
account of his teaching and pass a test as to its character." 
Finally, Paul, Acts xxvii. 21, when the vessel conveying 
him to Rome was in difficulties, and all on board had 
been long without food, stood forth {araidels iv iU<i<f}) in 
the midst of them. His counsel had been before this 
set aside by the centurion, who naturally enough, " gave 
more heed to the master and to the owner of the ship." 
Now, however, when the situation is critical, Paul stands 
forth to justify his advice. " There shall be no loss of 
Ufe among you." Time was to justify his bold behaviour 
in thus putting himself to the proof. 

It will be seen that the notion of coming into an 
assembly is not, in these passages, expressed by ets ro 
fiiaov, as elsewhere in Luke!s writii^ was f oimd to be the 
case. For example, in Acts iv. 7, Peter and John should 
have been set els to iUgov not iv fi€<T<p, for they were 
obviously brought before the assembly. Again, in 

> St, Paul, the Traveller and the Roman Cititen, p. 243. 
« Ibid. p. 245. 
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Acts xvii. 19, the Athenians " t(x>k hold of Paul and 
brought him unto the Areopagus/' yet Luke writes iv 
fi4a<p. Then the disciples were alone when our Lord 
stood in the midst of them (Luke xxiv. 36), a clear case 
of coming into an assembly, though it is reported in the 
words €arq hf fi4a<p. 

How do we account for these exceptions to the rule ? 
The answer seems to be found in the employment by 
Luke of an idiom urrqfu hf fi4<T<p, whenever the idea of 
test, proof, or trial is suggested, an idiom which over- 
rides his somewhat strict observance of the difference 
between cfe to fUaov and iv fUaw, Two examples of this 
idiom are preserved in the pericope aduUerae. A striking 
confirmation of the suggestion of trial in iv lUai^, is found 
also in the use of Syovaw. 

This verb is frequent in the legal sense kaX inl 
'^€fi6vas Si Kol PoAJiXetg ayOrfaeaO^ €V€K€V ifioG (Matt. x. 
18, cp. Luke xxi. 12). Luke employs it of the bringing of 
Christ before Pilate, and in Acts of the bringing of Paul 
before the Areopagus, xvii 19, before Gallic, xviii. 12, 
and before Festus, xxv. 6, 7, 23. 

In a petition r^[arding a robbery discovered in the 
Papjni, and dated a.d. 114, the same word is found.^ 
Aio ofttD aK0rjvai roi^ ivKaXovfxivovg im ae npos 
Siovaav iniioSov, 

The construction of ayetv, meaning " bring before a 
court of justice," with inl is regular in the Papyri as 
in the New Testament.* 

In Epictetus,* also, a contemporary of Luke, we meet 
with the phrase used in a legal sense. The philosopher 
is satirising an inconsistent Stdc, who, instead of taking 
a cudgelling quietly and loving the cudgeller, appeals 
to Ca^ar, and wishes to bring his assailant before the 
Proconsul : " O Caesar, what a monstrous outrage am 
I enduring to the breaking of the Emperor's peace I 
Let us go {aya»fi€v) to the Proconsul," 

^ Berliner griechische Urkunden, 22. 

« Monlton andlfilligan, vocabulary of Greek New Testament, p. 7. 

» Bk. III. c. xxit 55. 
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In view of this evidence, must we not conclude with 
Harnack,^ after his examination of the evangelist's use 
of o X6yos, that "in these tedmical and philological 
matters, Luke was very conscientious/' 



EXCURSUS III 

(I) 

Linguistic tendencies conmion to Luke in his treat- 
ment of " Q " and to the author of the pericope aduUerae. 

(a) Luke uses the strenuous prohibition where 
Matthew has^iti; with the aorist subj. Cp. John viii, ii. 

(6) " The participle in place of the in&iitive or the 
finite verb belongs to the style of Luke." In the 
pericope the participle so used occurs eight times. 

(c) " The use of the imperfect is almost peculiar to 
Luke." There are six instances of the imperfect in the 
pericope. 

(d) " Luke has replaced omas in several passages by 
Swi." ha expresses purpose in John viii. 6. 

(e) For apTi, in Matt xxvi. 29, Luke uses am rod vw. 
Cp. John viii. 11. For oucta, in Matt. xxiv. 43, Luke 
uses ohcoS' Cp. John vii. 53. For ^Xdov, in Matt. x. 34, 
Luke uses irapeyevo/Mriv et9. Cp. John viii. 2. In Matt 
V. 25 Luke has interpolated the temporal C09. Cp. 
John viii. 7. 

(/) The Evangelist has a " warm interest in the very 
poorest " and " a pictorial style is a frequent charac- 
teristic of his." Both remarks apply equally weU to 
the author of John vii. 53-viii. 11. 

(2) 
Ai8aor#caAo9» Teacher, is the mode of address applied 

^ ConsHtutian and Laws of the Church, p. 334. 

Hamack, Sayings of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. 6. 
Ibid. p. II. (c) Ibid, pp. 44, 45. 

Ibid. p. 103. {e) Ibid. pp. 30, 33. 57. 86. 

Ibid. p. 121. 
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to Jesus by the Scribes and Pharisees, and K^pios is that 
of the sinful woman. AtMaKoXog is a Greek translation 
of the Aramaic " Rabbi," " though emptied of some of 
its force." ^ Rabbi was the usual form of address with 
which learned men were greeted, and " for the time of 
Jesus is expressly attested in Matt. xxui. 47." * 

The deferential address of " Teacher " bestowed upon 
our Lord by his interrogators was customary under 
such circumstances, and is found in all three Synoptic 
Gospels, both in the form of AtSoaicoAe and in the trans- 
literation of 'Po^jSet, when questions demanding legal 
acimien, insight, or shrewdness were put to Jesus. " In 
Luke," says Dr. Burkitt,* " StSoaicaAc is the title ^ven 
to Jesus by strangers or by half-declared adversaries." 
Like the Pharisees and Herodians who consulted Jesus 
about the legality of paying tribute money,* and the 
Sadducees who asked concerning the resurrection,* the 
Scribes and Pharisees who dragged the adulteress before 
our Lord, hailed him as AtScCaicaAc " Teacher." • " This 
designation for Jesus (apart from the Gospels) is wanting 
in apostolic literature, and is very rare in that of post- 
apostolic times." ' 

Kvpios, used in narrative, is one of the characteristic 
words of the third Evangelist,® and in Luke, as in 
Matthew, our Lord is frequently addressed as Kvpi€, not 
only by his disdples, but also by others, especially such 
as appealed for His heip.^ On the other hand, Mark 
has this form of address only once. These titles 
AtSao-MToAo? and Kvpios point to the primitive character 
of the pericope. The use of Saviour as a designation in 
the recently discovered fragment of an uncanonical 

1 Dalman, Words of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. 334. 
« Ibid.jp. 331. 

• The Gospel History and its Transmission, p. 114. 

• Luke XX. 21. * Luke XX. 28. 

• John viii. 4. 

» Harnack, Sources of the Apostolic Canons (Eng. Tr.), p. 22. 
» Horae Synopticae, p. 34. 

• Dalman, Words of Jesus (Eng. Tr.). p. 227. 
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Gospel, indicates, in the opinion of its editors, that " this 
Gospel belongs to a later stage of development than the 
canonical Gospels." * In the surviving extracts from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, our Lord is spoken 
of as " dominus " and " magister/' which would repre- 
sent the Greek Kiipios and AtSdaKoXos. 

(3) 

Lucan character of Hapaxl^omena in the pericope. 

(a) Airwfxopov. Compounds with airos are Lucan. 
Cp. airoTrrqs Luke i. 2, and avroxeip Acts xxviL 19 
found nowhere else in the New Testament. 

The word inauro^pq} is really a phrase {in adrtp 
<fxA>p<p) and is applied by Uie best Greek writers to detec- 
tion in any flagrant crime though actual derivation is 
from <l>(ofK>s, theft. 

But cp. Aelian, Nat, xi. 15, ixoixevoiUvtiv yuvauca 
in airo^fxo KaraXaPwv. The word is also found in 
the Papyri in the more general sense {B.G.U. ii. 372, 
ii. 11). A.D. 154, To[i^] Xr^fuf^Oimes in a6T[o]<f>[<&p]€ii 

(6) itaravpo^tv. Simple verb ypoji^w is Lucan. 
Compound iniypax^w once each in Lidce and Acts, else- 
where in New Testament once in Mark. 

(c) ^PLvapLaprrjfros* Kindred words like o/iMipTcoAo? are 
Lucan. This is a good classical word, meaning either 
impeccable or sinless. The latter is the meaning here. 
Cp. verse 11. " Among words peculiar to the Ssmoptists, 
there are proportionately fewer non-classical words in 
Luke than in any of the Synoptist Gospels." • 

(i) KaroictWcw. Compounds of tcwrreiv occur in 
Luke. One avajcvTrreiv is peculiar to Luke and the 
pericope, and another avYKVTrreiv is found only in Luke, 
and in a passage as here, where dvatainTew is used. 

^ Greniell and Hunt, Fragment of an Uncanonical Gospel, p. 1 1. 
So also Swete, Two New Gospel Fragments, p. 3. 
* Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 171. 
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(4) 
Lucan character of text of pericope aduUerae in 
Codex Bezae. 

(a) A larger number of words are found occurring 
more frequently in Luke than in any other gospel, than 
is the case in Nestle's text. 

(b) Of four words in the pericope, not in Luke, but in 
some other gospel, three are not found in the text of D ; 
the fourth is a word used in Acts. 

(c) There is the same nimiber of " characteristic " 
words of Luke ; one falling out, and another making its 
appearance. 

(5) 

*Apcuai7rr€iv " to look up " is used in the pericope in 
its literal sense. Luke uses it as a medical term in the 
account of the woman bound by the spirit of infirmity 
(Luke xiii. 11-17). " This," says Dr. Macalister,^ " was 
probably a case of senile kyphosis, due to chronic osteitis 
of the vertebrae, a condition not infrequent among aged 
women whose lives have been spent in agriculttu-al 
labour." In xxi. 28, Luke uses the word metaphorically. 
After describing the woes and sufferings that must 
precede the Advent, he says, " And then shall they see 
the Son of Man coming in a cloud with power and great 
glory. But when these things begin to come to pass, 
look up (oi^aiaJ^aTc), and lift up your heads, because 
your red^nption draweth nigh." The metaphorical 
sense, as the context shows, has a large tinge of medical 
colour, and stands, as it were, midway between the 
technical and the literal signification. In a letter of 
Apollonius, written on papyrus, discovered at Memphis, 
and dated 153 B.C.,* and also in the LXX of Job x. 15, 
we find avataiiTTcw used in the same sense. 

* Diaumary of the Bible, iii. 328 (b), « Paris Papyri, No. 47. 
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EXCURSUS IV 

THE TEXT OF THE PERICOPE ADULTERAE 

The HSS. which contain the pericope in some fonn 
are D, F (partly defective), G, H, K, U, T (with a hiatus 
after onyoarrc? avnyv v. 3) ; others which mark with an 
asterisk or obelus are E, M, A, S, 11. Gaps in L, A betray 
doubt on the part of the scribes. Of minuscules more 
than 300 contain it The passage is also found in the 
old Latin b*, c, e, ff ^ g, j, 1 (mg.), the Vulgate, even the 
best codices, the Aethiopic and Syr**^. TTie section is 
also recognised by the ApostoUc Constitutions, Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine and others. The recovery of the 
original text of the pericope is not easily accomplished. 
Scrivener ^ remarks : " Li no portion of the New Testa- 
ment do the variations of the MSS. (of D beyond all the 
rest), and of other documents, bear any sort of proportion, 
whether in number or extent, to those in these twelve 
verses." Hort,* therefore, had good reason for feeling 
" by no means confident that the true text can now be 
recovered in more than approximate purity." Von 
Soden, however, did not despair of the task. He dis- 
tinguishes • no fewer than seven tjrpes of the text of the 
pericope which are indicated by the symbols fj}, /x* 
{jM = ftotxoAis). These types are discovered by a critical 
examination of variants in the different MSS., the theory 
being that texts which exhibit the same variants are 
descended from a common ancestor. The most import- 
ant forms current in the Middle Ages were /jfi and /i^ and 
a large nimiber of witnesses betray the influence of both. 

The most important and the earliest of the MSS. 
containing the pericope is D, the chief representative of 
the " Western " text. The text of Codex Bezae (Von 
Soden's 8 5) differs most from that of fjfi and /i^ but 
the important eleventh -century minuscule i (8254), 

» Introduction, ii. 366. • Notes, p. 88. 

» Di$ Schriflen d$s Neuen Testaments, S. 507-8. 
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which contains the pericope at the end of the Fourth 
Gospel, presents a dose parallel to it, and a doublet for 
each has been found in the twelfth-century 1071 {e 1279) 
and in a tenth-century MS., in Von Soden's notation 
€ 183. From these two pairs of MSS. have been traced 
many descendants in the matter of the pericope text. 

Like all other scholars Von Soden recognises a large 
number of singular errors in Codex D and its doublet. 
Where the latter does not confirm such a reading in 
Codex Bezae, it is attributed to the scribe of D, otherwise 
it is said to be inherited from their common parent. 

The Ferrar group of MSS., which give the pericope at 
the end of Luke xxi. according to Von Soden, exhibit in 
this section the /i* type of text. At most it is " only a 
peculiar shade of a much more widespread text, and the 
text in which the parent codex inserted the pericope 
after Luke xxi. is not peculiar to it." ^ In view, however, 
of the Lucan authorship of the passage, special attention 
is due to the readings of MSS. whidh stUl present it as 
part of the third gospel. 

The attitude towards the " Western " text already 
defined ' makes it impossible to treat it as a whole to be 
accepted or rejected as uniformly good or bad. The 
" scribes and teachers in the early days of Christianity," 
to whom we are indebted for so many textual variants, 
were men whose motives were commonly better than 
their methods, and their work deserves to be criti- 
cally examined rather than extravagantly lauded or 
violently execrated. To the early Christians the gospel 
was a unity, and " the original sense of the natural unity 
was not suppressed by the ecclesiastical recognition of 
four gospels. The gospel harmonies of Tatian and 
Theophilus continued the process of harmonising, and 
the contamination of the gospel text has made it 
perceptible." • The content of the pericope aduUerae 

» Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, S. 505-6. « Pp. i, 2, 278-9, 
» Wendland, Die urchristlichen Literaturformen, S. 193. 
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together with its absence from the first and second 
gospels would render it peculiarly liable to the suspicion 
of scribes possessed by a sense of the essential unity of 
the gospel narrative. Excised by early scribes in the 
East from the third gospel, the peticope aduUerae was 
inserted by later scribes (a) in the text of the fourth 
gospel ; in the same gospel, but (6) partly in the margin, 
partly in the text, (c) partly in the text and partly at the 
end, (i) wholly at the end, (e) earlier in the narrative of 
John, and (/) in the gospel according to St. Luke, if this 
be nothing more than scribal insertion. The uncer- 
tainty of die scribes as to the authority and authorship 
of the pericope is reflected in the positions accorded to it. 
Their endeavours to find room for it in the gospels must 
be interpreted as evidence of thdr sense of its value and 
verisimilitude. 

The freedom which eariy scribes enjoyed in " emend- 
ing " and editing the text of the MSS. was not by any 
means confined to the more doubtful passages of 
scripture, but the extraordinary variations of the text 
of tiie pericope aduUerae in the MSS. containing it are 
probably due to its singular history. A word dropped 
here or changed there, always as it would seem for 
the better, would be a matter of Uttle moment in the 
case of a narrative which, like Mdchizedek, was 
iirdrcap " of unknown father " in the papyri meaning 
of the word. 

Tribute must even be paid to the comparative 
scrupulosity, or it may be impotence, of the scribes, since, 
despite thdr best or Mrorst efforts, the pericope aduUerae, 
in whatever manuscript it survives, preserves a predomi- 
nantly Lucan character. 

This fact, in itself, points the way towards at least a 
partial solution of the problem involved in the recon- 
struction of its text. The style and vocabulary of the 
third evangelist must avail to dedde between competing 
readings. In other words, in addition to the criteria 
recognised by textual critics, must be employed the 
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methods of the scholars who seek to separate " Q " from 
its form and frame in the third gospel. The context of 
the pericope in its original home, and the possibility of 
its assimilation of elements from the place of its banish- 
ment in the fourth gospel, are also material considerations 
in the determination of its true text 

What Dr. Stanton said with regard to the principles 
set forth by Westcott-Hort apply mutaiis mutandis to 
the pericope aduUerae : " We must allow for a somewhat 
larger measure of imcertainty than they allowed for, 
and give way to considerations of intrinsic probability 
in attempting to come to a conclusion in more cases than 
they did." 

For the text of 13, 69, 124, and 346 the Collation by 
W. H. Ferrar and T. K. Abbott has been consulted, and 
also the edition of Codex Augiensis by Scrivener. In 
the former work, the close a&nity between the four 
MSS. is demonstrated, their peculiarities examined, and 
the text of the archetype, from which they are descended, 
is exhibited. The Codices are known by the initial letters 
of the cities in which they are preserved : 13 = P (Paris), 
69==L (Leicester), 124 = V (Vienna), 346 = M (Milan). 
Tlie text of the archetype is called F, and for it Mr. 
Abbott claims ^ " an authority second only to that of 
the three or four most ancient uncials." 

On the question of the relation of the text of the 
Ferrar Group to that of Codex Bezae Mr. Abbott is in 
agreement with Scrivener. Speaking of L, Scrivener 
says : " Mill, who did not particularly value it, first 
observed its striking affinity with Codex Bezae ; perhaps 
the result of my collation is to diminish that resemblance, 
though not materially." Alluding to the Ferrar Group 
as a whole, Mr. Abbott sa)^* his analysis " overthrows 
the h3rpothesis of a very close relation to D, but it is not 
inconsistent to say, having regard to the character of D, 
that our Group approximates nearer to D than to the 

1 A CoUaHon of Four Important MSS. of the Gospels, p. iv. 
« Ibid. p. 1. 
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received text." The relation of D with F is illustrated 
in the text of the pericopc aduUerae. Where they differ 
it will be seen that D generally, but not invariably, 
retains a Lucan reading, a fact which, so far as it goes, 
confirms Von Soden's view of the Ferrar Group text, 
and tends to prove in these MSS. the pericope is not 
original to the third gospel, but has been inserted there 
by some copyist, probably under the influence of a 
trustworthy tradition. 

In the Ferrar MSS. the pericope aduUerae follows the 
last verse of Luke xxi., and the section runs (neglecting 
variants) : " And every day he was teaching in the temple ; 
and every night he went out, and lodged in the moimt 
of Olives. AjQd all the people came early in the morning 
to him in the temple to hear him. (Pericope) And they 
went every man unto his own house, but Jesus went into 
the Mount of Olives. And early in the morning he came 
again into the temple, and all the people came imto 
him ; and he sat down and taught them." 

Obviously there is a looseness at the point of union 
between the pericope and what precedes in Luke. 

L relieves the difl&culty to some extent by omitting 
the words in John viii. 2, icot rras 6 Xojos TJpx^ro npos 
a;dT6v, kolI KoBiaas iSlBaaKev airovs* Both clauses are 
omitted by Von Soden from his reconstruction of the 
original text (/Lt) and attributed to /i* (o^Ao? being read 
for \a6s after Mark ii. 13). He argues ^ that " tiie in- 
sertion comes word for word from lifairk ii. 13, only Xaos 
has displaced Sx^os under the influence of Luke xviii. 43, 
xix. 48, xxi. 38, Acts iii. 9, 11, and KoBlaas has been added 
from Luke v. 3 or Matt. v. i. He adds that the insertion 
probably comes from the time when the verses vii. 53- 
viii. 2 remained after viii. 3-11 had been removed, 
and has for its object the introduction of the address 
viii. II f. These changes are really accommodations to 
the material in the context, hence their general accept- 
ance is intelligible." 

^ Die Schrift&n d$s Neuen Testaments, S. 510. 
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Dr. Bacon ^ presents a different account of the 
relations between the pericope aduUerae and Luke xxi. 
37, 38 : " The attachment of the pericope after xxi. 38 
in the Ferriani is ahnost certainly due to the occurrence 
of the story at the corresponding point of the gospel 
according to the Hebrews, whidi in Eusebius' time 
alone contained it. The two verses, Luke xxi. 37, 38, are 
apparently the evangelist's substitute for the story. . . . 
For obvious reasons our evangelist (Luke) might well 
prefer to drop the pericope adidterae although his source 
contained it, but the story survives, as Eusebius tells us, 
both in Papias and in the gospel according to the 
Hebrews. From a source of this type it was attached 
to a family of texts, which draw upon a Semitic gospel 
under the title of to 'lotiSoocciv, after Luke xxi, 37, 38, 
thus duplicating the very passage which was written to 
take its place." 

The relation between Papias and the Hebrews gospel 
and between the latter and the pericope have akeady 
been examined. The evidence does not support Dr. 
Bacon's theory. The two verses, xxi. 37, 38, are not 
unmistakably Lucan, as has been shown above. There is 
no parallel in Luke's use of Mark or "Q" to the omission 
of such a section as the pericope. But what is fatal to 
the theory is the Lucan character of the passage. In 
Dr. Bacon's words, already quoted, it " is of the very 
bone and flesh of Luke's unique material." 

There is no MS. which points to a breaking in two of 
the pericope, and it is improbable that the passage should 
have been omitted from tiie third gospel without affecting 
the last verse, which Blass supposes was retained in 
Luke. The irdXiv of John viii. 2 also loses its force unless 
preceded by Luke xxi. 37. A different account from 
that Of Blass seems more likely. We may strike out the 
whole of Luke xxi. 38 and John vii. 53 as due to scribal 
dittography. The former verse repeats in a less original 

^ American Journal of Theology , January 1918 ; Introduction 
to the New Testament, p. 106. 
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form the ideas of Jchn viiL 2 ; and the second half of the 
latter verse (John viL 53, which is alone in question) is 
the bare statement of the main thought of Luke xxi. 37b. 
We can see when the pericope became detached from the 
Lucan narrative how easily the scribe might add a verse 
to what we have in the thud and fourth gospels, in order 
to complete the one and introduce the other, finding his 
materiab for such additions in the narrative which lay 
before him. The omission of the two verses mentioned 
gives us the following connection : " And every day he 
was teaching in the temple, and every night he went out 
and lodged in the mount that is called the mount of OUves. 
And early in the morning, he came again into the temple, 
and all the people came unto him ; and he sat down and 
taught them," etc. "Qfidpil^^y (Luke xxi. 38), a non- 
classical word, is not found elsewhere in Luke or Acts, 
and looks like a scribal variation of opOpov irapeyivero, 
both of which are Lucan. Similariy to opos to KoXovp^evov 
iXauov (Luke xxi. 37) is characteristic of Luke rather 
than t6 opos rtov *EXauap (Jdm viii. i),^ 

The variants in the coimecting particle of John viii. i 
(8^ D,KalF) may witness to the break in the connection 
of the pericope with the third gospel The verse should 
be omitted as above. 

But the first clause is found in Codex Bezae, the phrase 
irds 6 Xa6s is characteristic of Luke, and the use of the 
participle in the second clause is also Lucan. 

Blass • cancelled the introductory words, " And every 
man went unto his own house," " which are absent from 
the Latin Corbeiensis, and are nothing but the link of 
connection added to iht section in order to adjust it to 
the place in John." In this he was undoubtedly right, 
but not so dearly in his further suggestion that the 
"pericope should be placed two verses earlier." On 
this view, the connection becomes the following : " And 

1 Hawkins, Honu SynopHcae, p. 34 ; Moulton, A Grammar of 
New Testament Greek, i. 69, 235. 
• Philology of the Gospels, p. 157. 
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Jesus went unto the mount of Olives. And early in the 
morning he came again into the temple, and all the 
people came unto hhn," etc. (the rest of the section, 
ending with Jesus' words to the woman). "And 
(Luke xxi. 37 f .) in the day time he was teaching in the 
temple; and at night he went out, and abode in the 
moimt that is called the mount of OUves. And all the 
people came early in the morning for to hear him." 
Blass argues this is original for these reasons : " There 
is first an account of what came to pass on the next day, 
and after that a general summary of what came to pass 
on all of these das^s given partly in the same words as the 
beginning of the sp&dal account, but a little more circum- 
stantially, since a general custom deserved more words 
than the occurrence of a single day." Finally, he ad- 
duces an account " s(»newhat akin to this " from the 
" Western " text of Acts, upon which little stress can be 
laid. On the other hand, there are weighty arguments 
against this reconstruction, and considerable evidence 
that a more radical treatment of the text is necessary to 
secure a logical sequence. 

John viii. 2. T.R. opOpov Si ndXiv mipryivero els to 
Up6v, Kol wds 6 Xaos 'lipxtro npos ndrov, koL Kodiaas 
€oiBaaK€V airovs* 

opOpov. This word occurs in Luke xxiv. i and Acts v. 
21, and nowhere else in the New Testament except in 
the pericope aduUerae. 

U. al. plus*® add paOdcjs (pauc. ex his«® poBios). 
Von Soden^ attributes it to the latest iypt of the text (/Lt^) 
and regards it as providing " the scene with an improb- 
able time of day." 

"OpOpos is the morning twilight and fiaO^ implies that 
it was more dark than light. If PaBiws stood in the 
original text its omission would be due to the scribal 
reflection that Jesus would not be in the Temple before 
the day had fully dawned. Its addition is improbable. 
"OpOpov Pa04a»s is found only in Luke xxiv. i in the 

^ Die Schriften des Netten Testaments, S. 513. 
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New Testament. The phrase is classical and was prob- 
ably used twice by Luke. 

7raLp€Y€V€TO, D mxpayeiverai. F ^XOcp. 

Von Soden reads in {p,) Trdpeycvero and r^ards D's 
reading as due to the copyist, since 1071 (c 1279), *^^ 
doublet of D, does not agree with it. The Historic 
Present is rare in Luke, and he frequently corrects it 
when using Mark.^ Hamack* also finds the correction 
in Luke's treatment of " Q." The reading of F must 
also be rejected. Luke iises mipeYevofiriv (xii. 51) for the 
Matthean ^XOov (x. 34). It is a characteristic Lucan 
word (see p. 282), but, as it is conmion in vernacular 
documents, it has no such literary flavour as Hamack 
supposed. 

F omits everything after Upov whilst D omits icai 
KoBUms i8iBaaK€v avrovj. F's omission has been already 
noticed. Kadiaas iSiSacKev occurs in Luke v. 3, and a 
similar use of the participle with a finite verb in xiv. 28, 
31, xvi. 6. 

The T.R. reading of the verse (with the addition of 
PaOdws) should be retained. 

John viii. 3. ayovm 8i ot ypufmarets koI 01 ^apuratoi 
TTpos air6v ywatKa iv yuoix^iq. KaT€tXrifMfi&njv, koI 

ayovaiv D. npoaijveYKav airtp F. 

"Ayoi is characteristic of Luke (see p. 282) and has a 
quasi-l^al sense (see p. 287). I[poaj>ip<a is characteristic 
of Matthew.' 

ot ypofifiarets* Von Soden conjectures that apxi€p€ts 
should be read in p for ypapyuarets with an Athos 
MS. € 183 f . He admits that it may be a reminiscence 
of Matt, xxvii. 62, John xi. 47, 57, xviiL 3, but as the 
usual phrase in the gospels is ot ypofifiarels koX 01 
<t>apiGaioi, and apxi€p€is is found in 1071 (c 1279), D's 

1 Moulton, Grammar of Nsw Testament Greek, i. 121 ; Haw. 
kins, Horae Synopticae, p. 114. 



« Sayings of Jesus (Eng. fr.), p. 45. 
• Hawkins, Horae Sy ' 



SynopHcae, p. 6. 
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haichman, at verse 4, he thinks the best explanation of 
the facts is that dpxi^p€ls stood in the original text of 
this verse. 

There are two objections to this conjecture. It is 
against the weight of the MS. evidence, and by the 
removal of the scribes the scene is robbed of the climactic 
character which the context in Luke together with 
the Bezan version of verse 4 unmistakably provide (see 

p. 303). 

*Afixt€p€ts may have crept into verse 3 from the 
foUowing verse. 

ywaiKa ev fjLOix^lq. KaT€iX7jfifj4vrpf T.R. cttI 
afJLOfyrlq. ywaiKa etXrifi^iiiniv D. ywauca errl ^LX€iq, 
KareiXrififjLarqv F. 

Von Soden attributes ev to ft*. It probably reflects 
the influence of in avTOffxopip. 'Errl (D, F) indicating 
" ground " is found in Luke v. 5, Acts ii. 26. 

Von Soden has the reading of F in ft, and esteems iiri 
ofiafyrCq, ywauca to be a scribal error since it is not found 
in 1071 (€ 1279). But the faithful companion of D may 
occasionally have deserted their common master. 

*AfjLa(yrlq. appears to have the support of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews (see p. 260), luoix^ia is not foimd 
in Luke or Acts, and Luke has afiafrrias where Matthew 
reads 6<f>€iX'qfxaTa (vi. 12). 

Moix^ta is due to a scribe who knew the nature of the 
offence from what follows. 

KaT€i\rifiijAvrpf is not found in the third gospel, 
but occurs three times in Acts. Luke has a decided 
preference for compound verbs. ^ The perfect passive 
participle of Aofi/Savco does not occur in the New Testa- 
ment, and in the LXX "the form is KaT€iXrifjL§jJvos 
(variously spelt)." • The scribe of D omitted icar after 
ywauca — ^an easy slip after the r became obscure. 
For iv fUa<i) (T.R. and D) F reads iv T(p fUa<^, 

Von Soden credits r^ as an addition to /*•»*»•. "larqfii 

* Hawkins, Horae Synoptical, p. 175. 
* Thackeray, Grammar of the Old Testament in Creek, i. 274. 
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hf lUoi^ is Lacan and in a special s^ise (see p. 283 ft,). 
For a parallel to the whole expression q;>. Acts iv. 7. 

John viiL 4. T.R. Xeyovaw auT(p StScuricaAc^ oun^ 1^ 
ywfj KarttX'A^Ori hroMTO^pi^ /iOixcvo/iOT^. 

XSyovaw D. €hTov F. 

Luke's tendency to alter Mark's Historical Present 
has been already noticed — " probably it was too familiar 
for his liking." ^ Here, following Syovaw, the presait is 
preferable. It adds to the dramatic character of the 
narrative, cp. op^t Luke xvi. 23, Acyet Luke xvi. 7, 29. 
The Historic Present is common in Josephus and abun- 
dant in Attic writers. 

Von Sodai in /i foUows D and ascribes elnov to /*•'*»•. 
After airio D + iKTrecpdCovres auriv ol Up€l9 uhx excoauf 
KaTqyopiap aiirov, and omits in verse 6 to€to Be iXeyov 
. . . Karqyopew adroG. 

For Up€is D's double 1071 (c 1279) reads dpxi^pets, 
which, as we have seen. Von Sodai accepts instead of 
ypafifmrels in verse 3. The German scholar altogether 
rejects the reading of Codex Bezae here with the observa- 
ticm : • " It is very difficult to believe that a redactor 
would have struck out this sentence which sets the whole 
proceedings in the right light in order to introduce the 
limping substitute tovto Si Skeyov . • . Karrjyopetv adrov. 
On the other hand, this stylistic correction corresponds 
to the disposition of the author of the text-type of 
Codex Bezae and its associates (S 5 f), who easily assumes 
the r61e of a schoolmaster." 

In view of " the carelessness of the scribe of Codex 
Bezae, who in Acts v. 27, xix. 14 writes Up€vs instead 
of apxt€p€fk," the latter word which 1071 (c 1279) has 
preserved is accepted as the reading of the original text. 
It is also in favour of dpxiepets that in the Lucan context 
of the pericope the chief priests are named amongst the 
inquisitors of Jesus (Luke xx. 19, 26, xxii. 2). 

Von Soden • further admits the originality of iKneipd" 

1 Moulton, Grammar of New Testamsni Gresk, i. 121. 
« Die SchrifUn des N$uen Testaments, S. 49S. » Ibid. S. 510. 
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CcvT€$, because " in the gospels it is found in a similar 
sense only in Luke x. 25, whilst 7r€ifidCovT€s is the 
ordinary word, and in ft*-* there are many witnesses for 
iicn€ipaX,ovr€s in verse 6." He concludes that Codex 
Bezae has kept the right word in a different setting, and 
that other MSS. have been influenced by the /i' = yfi texts. 

According to Codex Bezae the Scribes and Pharisees 
brought the woman before Jesus, and the Priests put the 
case of her sin and punishment. The Scribes and Chief 
Priests had inquireid of Jesus concerning the tribute 
money (Luke xx. 19-26), the Sadducees concerning the 
resurrection (xx. 27-33) ; now, after an interval, Scibes, 
Pharisees, and Priests unite in an effort to catch him in 
his talk. Three iss±& rob the introduction of priests in 
the pericope of the element of surprise, (i) The scene of 
the interview is the Temple (John viii. 2). (2) According 
to Numbers v. 11-31 the trial by ordeal of a woman 
suspected of infidelity was effected by the priest — Whence 
the priests may be said to have had a prescriptive 
interest in the woman brought before Jesus. (3) 
Textually it is some support of D's reading — or more 
accurately of its comrade 1071 (c 1279) — ^^ ^ the 
immediate Lucan context of the pericope, foUowing 
upon the failure of the final attempt to " trap " Christ, 
we read koI i^i^ow ol o^tepcS? koI ol YpafifAaT€is t6 
TTws av^XuHTw airov (Luke xxii. 2). 

Probably the D reading dropped out when the con- 
nection with Luke was broken, and only Scribes and 
Pharisees were named as bringing the woman's case 
forward. The addition of the clause in verse 6 followed 
naturally (see p. 305). 

T.R. KaT€tXrj<f>0ri, KartlXqimu D. ccAittitcu F. 

Von Soden in ft has the simple verb with F. He 
r^[ards the compound as fi^. Tischendorf and W. H. 
prefer icarccAiproi (for Luke's preference for compounds 
see p. 301). The tendency in the Koun} for passive 
forms to (Usplace the middle would make difficult a 
scribal correction in the opposite direction. The Perfect 
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harmonises better than the Aorist with the context. 
D is therefore superior to T.R., which Von Soden calls 
a /i^ reading. 

John viii. 5. T.R. €p Si rip v6fi€p Mtovarj^ ij/io' 
iver€lXaro ras roupiras Ai0oj3oA€U70cu* ow otv rl X<iy€Ls ; 

D reads yitawnis hk iv rip v6fUii iK4X€va€v raj roiaihas 
Xi0d^€W ai Si vGv rl A^/€C9 ; 

F + TTcpi avTTJ^ and writes MoDorjs. 

The last two readings are quickly dismissed. Von 
Soden shows ^ that " the older forms of the text read 
Mcovor^ff." Ilepl airris belongs to fi^^^\ " Its addition 
is due to John ix. 17 rt od Aeyct; Trcpl airod, and especially 
to the fact that rl X^€is alone might seem to be an 
appeal for a judgement upon Moses and the punishment 
decreed by him." 

For the first part of the statement " the textual 
tradition is extraordinarily variable." fi^ has iv Si 
v6fi(p '^fuov Maitxrfjs iver€{XaLTO, fi^ ivSirtp vofup Manxrfj^ 
17/iiv evereiXaro, in /li*"* the form ivSirtp .v6fup M. crc- 
reiXaro is frequent, whilst other groups have iv Si Hp 
v6fi(p M. iverelXaro 'qfiw. 

Von Soden takes the reading of Codex Bezae and its 
relatives (S 5 f) as the point of development and demon- 
strates how the variants have been evolved from it. In 
the neighbourhood of the pericope (in John) viii 17 we 
read iv rto vofjua Si T(p ifieripip yiypaTrroi, cp. Luke x. 26, 
The text of /**•* has changed the two correlative ideas 
in the proximity of 'tjfitv into a reminiscence of these two 
passages, fi^ has connected i^ftcv with v6fup, fi^ has placed 
'qfiw after the subject, and finally '^fitv was thrust 
behind its governing verb. 

" In this wandering from place to place '^filv, if 
original, was not infrequentiy lost." From its uncertain 
position the inference is that it does not belong to the 
original text. It may have been introduced " to mark 
the fact that the law was intended to be a law for the 
Jews." 

^ Die Schrifiendes Neti»n Testaments, S. 511. 
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With slight alterations the text of Codex Bezae is 
adopted as that of /i. Instead of ixiXevaev, SuuccXeiki 
is read with 1071 (c 1279), D's doublet, evereiXaro being 
rejected as " the usual term for a statement of a legal 
behest " (Matt. xix. 7, Mark x. 3, q). Heb. ix. 20), and 
SuiKeXevei is preferred to iKeXevac as " a more choice 
term " and one which " does not occur again in the New 
Testament — Whence difficult to explain if not original." 
Again, ad oSv is preferred to oi 8k vvv. 

Against these deviations from G)dex Bezae by Von 
Soden it may be uiged that whilst ivr^XXeadai is foimd 
only once in the Lucan writings (Luke iv. 10 — a quota- 
tion from the LXX) KeXeikiv occurs frequently in Luke 
and Acts, though not in the New Testament outside 
the pericope used in the sense of this passage. Ndv is a 
characteristic word of Luke, whilst oSv is characteristic 
of Matthew, cp. the addition of vw to the Beatitudes. 

T.R. XteopoX€la0(u. XtOdCew D and F. 

The latter occurs twice in Acts but is Johannine ; the 
former is found once in Luke, three times in Acts, and not 
at all in John. Ac^a^cu/ is original, since the Deuter- 
onomy passage (xxiL 24) reads XiBopoXelaOai and the 
scribe would easily assimilate the verb to that of Dt. 
Von Soden in 11 reads At^o^cw, as XiBoPoXetaOai " is the 
usual word in the LXX for the punishment designed by 
the Law." 1 

John viii. 6. T.R. tovto 8i iXevov Tretpd^ovres airiv, 
h^ ^coat KaTqyop^tv aUrod. *0 oi 'Ii^aofe Kara} Ku^as 
T<p SoKT^Xcp €ypa(f>€V €19 rqv yijv. 

rovTo Si . . . avTov is omitted by D. Such a paren- 
thesis is Johannine, and was inserted (originally in the 
margin) by a copyist under the influence of the fourth 
evangelist, cp. John vi. 6. 

T.R. eyp9jj>€v. Kar^ypcu^ D. eypajflfev F. 

Luke is fond of compounds, and the use of the imper- 
fect is a mark of his style (see p. 288). Von Soden in 
II has Kariypa/j>€v. 

^ Die SckrifUn des Neusn Testaments, S. 508. 

X 
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John viii. 7. T.R. w^ Si hriyxvov ifKorwvTes aiT6v, 
dpoKwIfas etrre rrpos adroik' *0 atfafidprqTos ifi&y 
vpayros rov XiOov err* adrQ ^oA^co. 

D omits €iAt6v, but Von Soden in fi retains it. 

For errifjL€vov ifKorannres cp. indfievev Kpovojsv Acts xii. 
16, ov SUXin€ Karau/nXodaa Luke vii. 45. Radermacher ^ 
finds the participle with etrijUvw in vulgar literature, cp. 
P. Oxy. 128 hniUi^i Xiymv. 

T.R. aoKucwItas €tn€ rrpd? ndrovS' aviicv^fev kcu cfircv 
airol^ D. aafofiXSIfos ehrev F. 

Von Soden (/li) follows D, and regards aoKucwItas and 
vpos adroife as ^*»'. But " the participle in place of the 
infinitive or finite verb belongs to the style of Luke," ■ 
and npos used in speaking to is characteristic of Luke.' 

T.R. rov XiOov in* adr^ PaXira). err* avrqv fiaXirta 
Ai&ovD. 

The reading of T.R. Von Soden * reckons the latest 
form of the text ^' — ^the scribe mediating between ^* and 
/L(^ rov XSJdov BaX4ria and \idov PaXdno in ain/jv, and 
construing cm with the Dat. " ' Upon ' can be rendered 
in Hellenistic Greek with gen. dat. or ace. with compara- 
tively little difference of force " ; * cp. Mark vL 39 dat., 
for which Matt. xiv. 9 substitutes the gen. but D the ace. 

D's reading is classical and the emphatic word is at 
the end. 

John viii. 8. T.R. koI trdXiiv Kara) Kiiiffas eypo^cv €& 
t}^v yrjv. 

D has KaroKAjtas and Kariypcuf^ev (see notes on 
verse 6). 

F has text of T.R. 

Von Sodai regards KartucAf/as as ft* and jcarcu as ^*'. 
The former he believes is due to correspondence with 
avatcAfKis in verse 10. Neither the simple nor the 

^ Robertson, Grammar of ths Gruk New Testament, p. 1102. 

* Hamack, Sayings of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. zx. 

* Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, p. 21. 

« Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, S. 507. 

* Moulton, Gramfnar of New Testament Gruk, I Z02. 
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compound verb occurs in Luke, but Ktmretv is found once 
in Mark. The use of cypo^ev illustrates the classical 
idiom by which a preposition in a compoimd is omitted 
(without weakening the sense) when the verb is repeated, 
e.g. 2 Cor. V. 3, Rom. xv. 4, John i. 2, Rev. x. 10. The 
scribe of D has assimilated the verb of verse 8 to that of 
verse 6, and the T.R. vice versa. Perhaps also the 
repetition of Kara in D is due to dittography. Von 
Soden {fi) reads Kar^ypa^ev (v. 6) and lypa^ev in verse 
8, which seems to be correct. 

After the participle D adds r$ SoicrvA^^. It is a 
scribal addition from the margin, coming in from verse 6. 
Von Soden omits it from fi. 

John viii. 9. T.R. oi 8^ aKovaavT€s koI irrro rrjs 
<TW€t8^<j€a}s iXeyxofievoL i^p^ovro els koB* cjp, apfa- 
/i6V0t atro T(ov npeaPvripiav €C09 t<ov iaxdrcjv, koI 
KareXeif^Orj fi6vos o *Iri<jovs koI 17 yvvfj iv iiiatp iaribaa. 

T.R. olhk , . , i^rfpxovTO, Ikclotos hi t<ov ^lovSaUov 
e^ijpX^'ro D. koI i^Xdov ets koO* eh F. 

D's reading is Johannine. Ot 8i djcotiacarres Von 
Soden ascribes to /i^8»*»7, but the phrase is Lucan, cp. Acts 
iv. 24. The imperfect i^T^pxovro maintains the graphic 
character of the narrative. Von Soden {jjl) retains it. 

The phrase koX {tiro rrjs awetST^aetos iXeyxifievoi is 
omitted by D and F. Von Soden ^ r^ards it as referring 
the effect which followed to aKoihavTes so as to make 
the action of the woman's accusers more intelligible. 
It should be omitted as a scribal gloss. ^welSrfcis is a 
Pauline word not found in the third gospel, and only in 
two speeches of Paul in Acts (see p. 181). *EA^€iv does 
not occur in Acts, only once in Luke, and three times in 
John. 

T.R. ccoff T&v iaxdrajv. cSorc travres i^eXdelv D. 

Both are scribal additions, the former emphasising 
the preceding words, the latter the following yL6vos> 
Von Soden observes that the confirmation of the result 
mentioned in KareXeUffOr) fi6vos by ware iravres i^eXOew is 



^ Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, S. 509. 
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a characteristic feature of the text represented in Codex 
Bezae and its allies (8 5 f). 

For €Kaaros . . . i^px^'ro D is read in " /i " l^pxovro 
€& cicoorroj, the Bezan scribe being credited with a 
correction which the presence of the following apid/ievoi, 
shows to be the reverse.^ 

€U KoJS* €h F is not found in classical writers, but 
occurs in late Greek, e.g. Mark xiv. 19, cp. Rom. xii. 5, 
2 Mace. V. 34. 

Von Soden denominates it a reading of ijfl. It may 
be a scribal addition. 

T.R. icctl KaT€X€ul>$7) iiovos 6 ^Irjaovs* So F. D omits 
o ^IrjooOS' Von Soden characterises the mention of 
Jesus by name as a stylistic addition, but, commenting 
on the same words in verse 11, observes that, in order to 
avoid the reference to Jesus by o 8c, the later feeling of 
respect conunonly prompted the addition of the name 
'IrjaoOs* 

Its omission is quite in Luke's manner (see note on 
verse 11). For fi6vo$ cp. Luke x. 40. 

T.R. icac 17 ywfi iv iiiat^ iarwaa. oSaa D. 

"larqfjLi €v fUctp has been shown to be Lucan with a 
particular significance appropriate in both occurrences of 
the phrase in the pericope. (See Excursus II. pp. 283 £f.) 

Intrinsic Probability, or " the consideration of what 
an author is likely to have written," points to the origin- 
ality of €v iiiaip iartoaa as the previous discussion has 
demonstrated. That Transcriptional Probability, or 
" the consideration of what a copyist is likely to have 
made an author seem to have written," supports the 
same words remains to be shown. In the oldest MSS. 
words were written in capitals, without accents, breath- 
ing, or separation of words. Assuming the first reading 
to be correct, it would be written thus : 

ENMEEQESTQSA. 

The stages in the change to iv iiiatp oSaa are easily 
* Die Schrifien des Neuen Testaments, S. 498. 
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traced. Led astray by the ending of fiecto, T is omitted 
by a scribe and we get 

ENMEZaESQSA. 

The next copyist, seeing ccwo written twice, suspects 
dittography, removes these letters in the second word, 
and substitutes ov, making the words 

ENMESaOTSA. 

"Whai Intrinsic Probability and Transcriptional 
Probability combine in favour of any variant," says 
Dr. Murray,* " their testimony is overwhelming." We 
therefore read in John viii. 9, €p fi4<j<i> iarwaa. 

Von Soden suggests that oSaa {ji*) may be a reminis- 
cence of ywfi oSaa Mark v. 25, and reads iarwaa as fi. 

John viii. 10. T.R. dvcucAffas Si 6 ^Iriaovs koI firjB^va 
0€aadfi€VO9 TrXhv rfjs yuvaucis^ etnev avr^' 1} ywq, ttoO 
€law iK€lyoi 01 Kon^yopol gov ; oiSels a€ Kar€Kpw€v ; 

T.R. avaKik^. So D. F as in verse 7 dvafiXdtlfas. 

Von Soden {p) reads avofiXi^a^. Probably D has 
assimilated verse 10 to verse 7 and F viu versa, ^AvafiXi- 
7T€w is found sevai times in Luke and five times in Acts 
as against Matt. 3, Mark 7, John 4. 

T.R. KoX fiTjSiva . . . wv€uk6s- D omits the clause. 
F reads eTBev adrfjv koI €tn€v. 

The latter reading is not Lucan, and 6€da0ai is rather 
Johannine than Lucan. The clauses are explanatory 
scribal additions. Neither is included by Von Soden in /i. 

T.R. odrQ* ij yinnj. D tq ywcutci, nod. 

Von Soden Ijjl) follows D. He r^ards the variants as 
indications of the turn in the conversation.* " froO €i<nv 
appears to be spoken into the air, by which Jesus seems 
as though astonished. In /i^ it is helped out by the 
insertion of yi^cu at the beginning of Christ's words, in 
11^ by the addition of aiirg to the sentence introducing 
these words. Most witnesses of p} have taken up airfj 

» Dictionary of the Bible, ext. vol. p. 222 a. 
* Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, S. 496. 
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and ytWi from fjfi. 8 5 (Codex Bezae) writes in place 
of both rg yvvauci, yfi could not use rg ywcuKi since it had 
inserted koX iirfiiua 0€aadfA€vos nXriv rm ywcuKos after o 
*l7jaods ; /*• inserts etScv #c<u between iiyoofe and etncp, 
which again does not suit tq yvvauci, it therefore changes 
it to yt^oi— a reminiscence of Matt. xv. 28, Luke xiii. 12, 
xxii. 57, John ii. 4, xix. 26, xx. 13, 15." Later Von 
Soden suggests ^ that " ynSvcu may be due to a recoDection 
of the solemn ytWt in the address to Mary, John ii. 4, 
xix. 26, cp. XX. 13, 15." 

In view of the textual history thus sununarised and 
of the Johannine parallels to ywoi, the reading of D is 
to be preferred. 

T.R. €K€tyot ol KaTf/jyopol aov. F omits eK€lvoi, D 
omits the whole phrase. Von Soden (/x) agrees with D, 
attributing eK^woi to /li*'' and ol Kan/jyopol gov to yflJ^^'^, 
He suggests* that ol Karqyopol aov comes from Acts xxiii. 
35. KaTf/jyopos is found five times in Acts, once in the 
Apocal5T)se, and nowhere else in the New Testament. 
The reading of F may be original, though it is not easy 
to account for the omission of the words. Perhaps it 
was due to the perception that the Scribes and Pharisees 
were not technically " accusers " as there was no question 
of the woman's guilt. 

John viiL 11. T.R. w Si €t7r€v* oxi8€ls, tcvpie, etne 
8i airQ 6 *IriaoOs' oi8i eyci oc KaroKpivw rropevov koX 
firiK^Ti dfufprave. 

T.R. -jj S^. KaK€lvr\ cfircv airtp D. 

1} 8^ is more Lucan than kok^Ivti and is read by Von 
Soden (/x). 

T.R. cIttc 8^ air^ 6 ^Itjgovs* 6 Si etnev D. o 8^ 
^IrjooOs V. Kal 6 *Iiy<7ov9 F. 

etirev S4 is characteristic of Luke. *0 *lriaovs should 
be omitted (see note on verse 9, p. 308). It is deleted as 
superfluous by Luke from Mark ii. 5 (cp. Luke v. 20) and 
from " Q " (Matt. xi. 4 = Luke vii. 22). Its addition by 
a scribe is more intelligible than its omission. 

» Du Schriflen des Neuen Testatnents, S. 511. « Ibid, 
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T.R. TTopevov. vwaye D. 

Von Soden reads nopevov* The word is characteristic 
of Luke, whilst vndyto is Matthean and Johannine. The 
latter never occurs in Acts, once in a saying of Jesus. 
Luke takes it over from Mark ; he omits it once (xviii. 22) 
and alters it six times. 

T.R. iirjKiri. D adds dno ro€ vuv. 

Von Soden attributes the addition of D to ^1 AM,7^ " jt 
emphasises the decisive turning-point in the life of the 
woman, and indicates by its connection with yur^Kiri 
ofidpTove that the adultery she has committed, notwith- 
standing the clemaicy of his treatment of it, is a sin." 
He compares for the phrase Luke L 48, v. 10, xii. 22, 
xxiL 18 ; Acts xviii. 6. 

It is a characteristic Lucan phrase, whilst firiKin 
a§jLdfyrai/€ alone is found in John v. 14. Even without 
the words it is clear that the offence is deemed sinfuL 
The reading of D is to be accepted. 

Resultant Text of the Prrjcopb Adulter ae 

Luke xxL 37. fy hk rhs '^fUpas €v r<^ Up<^ ZAdaKwv, 
rds hk vvtcras ii€px6fi€vos 7jiXi^€TO €& to opos to 
KaXovfjL€vov eAauoi^. 

John viii. 2. ooOpov paOdtos rrdXiv Trapeydvero €ls ro 
Uoov, KoX nds 6 Acu^ rjpx^fo irpos airov, icat KoBUxas 

3. ayovGiv hk oi ypafjLfjLarets Kal oi ^apuratoi inl 
afxapriq, ywauca KaretXrififiSrfiv, koI an/^aavres aMjv 
€u pAa(p^ 

4. Xiyovaw adrtp iicn€ipaXiovr€S airov ol dpxi^p^ls &a 
€Xco<7iv KaTqyoptUf airov' StSaaicoAc^ avrq 1} ywrj 
KareiXqnrai itravro^pip fioLx^vopJvr). 

5. Mci>vark Si hf r(p v6fJL<p €K4Xeva€V rds roiavras 
XiBd^eiv ad ok vw rl Xf/€is ; 

6. o hk *lriaods KaroLKw^as T<p SaxrvXcp Kariypm^ev 
€19 Trpf yrjv. 

7. ws Bk ^iriiuvov ipantovres, dyoKUi/fas €t'n€ vpos 
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o^Tou?. *0 avofidprriros vfitov npanos en* adrfjv j3aA/rcu 
XlBov. 

8. Kol ndXiv Karatcw^as fyp€u^ c& rffv yrjp, 

9. oi Si aKoiSQavT€s iivp^ovro c& Ikclotos dp^ofxevot 
airo Ttov irp€cpvr4pa)v, kox icarcAc/^i^i} yLOVOS koX 1} ywri 

10. avapXSftas Si 6 *lriao€s cfircv tq ywoMcL' rroO elaw 
ol Karrjyopoi crov ; oiS€iS a€ Kar^Kptvev ; 

11. i Si €trr€V, OiSels, tcipie. CiTrc Si, OilSi iyw a€ 
KaroKpivia* rropevov, diri rov vw firiKin ofidpraye* 
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